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QUERY I. 

A.N exaft description of the limits and 
boundaries of the state of Virginia ? 

Virginia^ is bounded on the East by the At- 
lantic : on the North by a line of latitude, cross- 
ing the Eastern Shore through Watkin's Point, 
beinfc about 37°.-. 57'. North latitude; from 
-thence by a straight line to Cinquac, near the 
mouth pf Patowmac ; thence by the Patow- 
mac; which is common to Virginia and Mary- 
land^ to the first fountain of its northern branch; 
thence by a meridian line, passing through that 
fountain till it interse&s a line running East 
and West, in latitude 39°. 43\ 42. 4". which 
divides Maryland from Pennsylvania, and which 
was marked by Messrs Mason and Dixon ; 
thence by that line, and a continuation of it 
westwardly to the completion of five degrees of 
longitude from the eastern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania, in the same latitude, and thence by a 
meridian line to the Ohio : on the West by the 
Ohio and Missisipi, to latitude 36°. SO", North: 
and on the South by the line of latitude last 
mentioned- By admeasurements through near- 
ly the whole of this last line, and supplying the 
unmeasured parts from good data, _ the Atlantic 
And Missisipi are found in this latitude to b£ 
758 miles distant, equal to 30°. 38'. of longi- 
tude, reckoning 55 mik*aad 3144 feet t ok the 
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degree- This being our comprehension of lon- 
gitude * that of our latitude, taken between this 
and Mason and Dixon's line, is 3°. 13% 42. 4 V -. , 
equal to 223.3 miles r supposing a degree of a % 
great circle to be 69 miles 864 feet as comput- 
ed by Cassina- These boundaries include an 
area somewhat triangular, of 121,525 square 
miles, where6f 79,650 lie westward of the Al- 
leghaney mountains, and 57,034 westward of 
the meridian of the mouth of the great Kanha- 
way. This state is therefore one third larger 
than the islands of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
which are reckoned at 88,357 square miles. 

These limits result from, L The-ancient 
charters from the crown of England* 2. The 
grant of Maryland to the Lord Baltimore, and 
the subsequent determinations of the Britisfc 
court as to the extent of that grant. 3. The 
grant of Pennsylvania to William Penn, and a 
compaft between the general assemblies of the 
commonwealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
as to the extent of that grant. 4. The grant of 
Carolina, and aftual location of its northern 
boundary, by consent of both parties. 5. Thp 
treaty of Paris of 1763. 6. The confirmation 
of the charters of the neighboring states by the 
convention of Virginia at the time of consti- 
. tuting their commonwealth. 7* The cession, 
made by Virginia to Congress of all the lands 
to which they had title on the North side of the 
Ohio. 
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QUERY II. 

A NOTICE of its rivers, rivulets, and 
how far they are navigable ? . 

An inspection of a map of Virginia, will give 
a better idea of the geography of its rivers, than 
any description in writing. Their navigation 
may be imperfe&ly noted. 

.Roanoke, so far as it lies within this state, is 
no' where navigable, but for canoes, or light bat- 
teaux ; and, even for these, in such detached 
parcels as to have prevented the inhabitants 
from availing themselves of it at all. 
* James River, and its waters, afford naviga- 
tion as follows : 

The whole of Elizabeth River ', the lowest of 
those which run into James River, is a harbor, 
and would contain upwards of 300 ships. The 
channel is from 150 to 200 fathom widfe, and 
at common flood tide, affords 18 feet water to 
Norfolk. The Stafford, a 60 gun ship, went 
there lightening herself to cross the bar at Sow- 
cl's Point. The Fier' Rodrigue, pierced for 
64 gups, and carrying 50, went there without 
lightening!. Craney island, at the mouth of this 
river, commands its channel tolerably well. 

Nansemond i River is navigable to Sleepy 
Hole, for vessels pf 250 tons; to Suffolk, for 
those oflOQtons; and to Milner's for those 
of 25. , 

Pagan Creek affords 8 or 10 feet water to 
Smith fie Id, which admits vessels of 20 ton* 
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'* Chhkabwniny his at ita mouth a bar, o» 
which is only 12 feet water at common flood 
tide. Vessels passing that, may go 8 miles up 
the river ; those of 10 feet draught may go 4 
toiles further, and those of six tons Mirden, 20 
miles further. 

Appamatt&x may be navigated as fer as 
^roadway *s f by any vessel which has crossed 
Harrison's bar in James, River : It keeps 8 or 
10 feet water a mile or two higher up to Fisher's 
bar r and4 feet on that and upwards to Peters* 
burgh, where all navigation ceases. 

^J&tnts Mher itself affords harbor for vessel 
of any size, in Hampton Road, but not in safety 
thrdugh the ^hole winter ; and there is naviga- 
ble water for theiji as far as Mulbury Island. A 
40 gun ship goes to James town, and lightening 
herself, may pass to Harrison's bar ; on which, 
there is only 1 5 feet water. Vessels of 250 tons 
may go to Warwick ; those of 125 go to Rock* . 
et's, a mile* below Richmond; from thence ia~ 
about 7 feet water to Richmond; and aboiit 
the centre of the town, four feet, and a ha!4 
where the navigation is interrupted by fallss> 
which in a course of six miles* descend about 
ho feet perpendicular : abpye these it is resum* 
ed in canoes, and batteaux, and. isr prosecuted, 
safely and advantageously to within 10 miles of 
the Blue Ridge; and even thrbugh the Blue 
Ridge a ton weight has been brought ; and the 
expence would not be great, when compared* 
with its obje&s, to open a tolerable navigation 
up, Jackson's river and Carpenter's creek, to 
within 25 miles of Jioward's creek of Green 
~ *^r, both of which h^ve then water enough to % 
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float vessels into thfc Great Kanhaway. In some 
future state of population, I think it possible, 
that its navigation may also be made to inter- 
lock with that of the Patowmac, and through 
fliat to communicate by a short portage with 
the Ohio. It is to be noted, that this river is 
tailed in the maps James River, only to its* 
confluence with the Rivanna : thence to the 
Blue Ridge it is called the Fluvanna? and thence 
tb its source, Jackson's river. But" in fcommon 
speech^ it is called James River to its source. 

The Rivanna^ a branch of Jarties River, is na- 
vigable for canoes and batteaux to its intersec- 
tion with the South-west mountains, which is 
about 22 miles ; and may easily be opefted Sa 
navigation through these mountains to its fori: 
above Charlottesville. ' s 

Tork River, at York town, affords the best 
Jharbor ih the State for vessels of the largest 
size- The river there narrows to the width of 
a mile, and is contained within very high banks, 
close under which the vessels may ride . It holds 
4 fathom water at high tide, for 25 miles above 
York to the mouth of Poropotank, where the 
fiver is a mile and a half wide, and the channel 
only 75 fathom, and passing under a high bank. 
At the confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapo- 
tiy> it is reduced to S fathom depth, which con- 
tinues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the 
width is 100 yards, and up Mattapony to with- 
jn 2 miles of Ffazer's ferry, where it becomes 
fit fathom deep, and holds that about five miles. 
Pamunkey is then capable of navigation for 
loaded flats to Brockman's bridge, fifty- miles 
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above Hanover town, and Mattapony to Down* 
er'S bridge, 70 miles above its mouth. 

Piankatanky the little river* making out odf 
MobjackBay and those of the Eastern shore? 
' receive only very small vessels, and these csu* 
but eriter them. 

Rappahannock ? affords 4 fathom water ta 
Hobb's hole, and 2 fathom from thence to Fre- 
dericksburg. 

Patovtmac is 7* mites wide at the mouth* 
41 at Nomony bay ; 3 at Aquia ; 14 at Hallow- 
ing point; li at Alexandria. Its soundings are, 
7 fathom at the mouth; 5 at St George's island * 
4* at Lower Matchodic ; S at Swan's point, and 
thence up to Alexandria ; thence 10 feet water 
to the falls, which are 13 miles above Alexan- 
dria. These .falls are 15 miles in length, and 
of very great descent, and the navigation above 
them for batteaux and canoes, is so much inter- 
rupted as to be little used. It is, however, used 
in a small degree up the Cohongoronta branch 
as far as fort Cumberland, which was at the 
mouth of Willis creek \ and is capable, at no 
great expence, of being rendered very pra&ica^ 
ble. The Shenandoah branch interlocks with 
James River about the Blue Ridge, and may 
perhaps in future be opened* 

The Missisipi will be one of the principal 
channels of future commerce for the country 
westward of the Alleghaney, From the mouth 
of this river to where it receives the Ohio, is 
H¥iO miles by 'water*, hut <mly 500 by land, 
passing th tou gi nl igXhicka^aw country. From 
the mouth of the Ohio to that of the Missouri, 
is 250 miles by water > and 146 by land* From j 



thence to the mouth of the Illinois river, is about 
25 miles. The Missisipi below the mouth of 
the Missouri, is always muddy, and abound- 
ing with sand bars, which frequently change 
their places. However, it carries 15 feet water 
to the mouth of the Ohio, to which place it is 
from one and a half; to two miles wide, and 
thence to Kas^askia from one mile to a mile 
and a quarter wide. Its current is so rapid, that 
it nevefr can be stemmed by the force of the^tfrind 
alone, ading on sails. Any vessel, however, 
navigated with oars, may come up at any time* 
and receive much aid, from th$ wind. Abat- 
teaux passes from the .mouth of Ohio to- the 
mouth of Missisipi in three weeks, and is from 
two to three months in getting up again* Du- 
ring its floods, which are periodical as those of 
the Nile, the largest vessel* may pass down it, 
if their steerage can he insured* These floods 
begin in April, and the river ' returns into its 
banks early in August. The inundation extends 
further on the western than -eastern side, cover- 
ing the lan4& in some places for 50 miles from 
Us banks. Above the mouth of the Missouri,* 
it becomes^nuch such ajiver as the Ohio, like 
jrt clear, ^nd gentle in its current, not quite so 
wide, the period of its floods nearly the same, 
but not rising to so great a height. 7 he streets 
oflbe village at Cohoes are not more than 10 
feet above the ordinary level of the water, and 
yet weife never overflowed. Its bed deepens 
-ewry year. Cohoes, in the memory of many 
people now living, was insulated by every flood 
of the river. What was the eastern channel has 
bow become a lake, 9 miles in length and one 
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in width, into which the river at this day never 
flows. This river yields turtle of a peculiar 
kind, perch, trout, gar, pike, mullets, herrings,, 
carp, spatula-fish of 501b. weight, cat-fish of 
1001b, weight, buffalo fish and sturgeon. A- 
ligators or crocodiles have been seen as high up 
as the Acansas* It also abounds in herons, 
Cfane?, -ducks, brant, geese, and swans. Its 
passage i£ commanded by a fort established by< 
this.state, five miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio, and ten miles above the Carolina boun- 
dary,. 

The Missouri* since the treaty of Paris, the 
Illinois and Northern branches of the Ohio, ' 
since the cession to Congress, are no longer 
within our limits. Yet having been so hereto* 
fore, and still opening to us channels of exten- 
sive communication with the western and norths 
western country, they shall be noted in their 
order. 

The Missouri is, in fa&, the principal river* 
contributing more to the common stream than 
does the Missisipi, even after its juti&ionwith 
the Illinois. It is remarkably cold, muddy and 
rapid. Its overflowings are considerable. They 
happen during the months of June and Jutyv 
_ Their commencement being so much later than 
those of the Missisipi, would induce a belief 
that the sources of the Missouri, are northward 
of those of the Missisipi, unless we suppose 
that the cold increases again with ascent of the 
land from the Missisipi westwardly. That this 
ascent is great, is proved by the rapidity of the 
river. Six miles above the mouth it is brought 
within the compass of aquarter of a mile's widths 
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yet the. Spanish pierchants at Pancore, or Su 
Louis, say they go two thousand miles up it. 
It heads far westward of the Rio Norte, or 
North RiVer. There is, in the villages of Kask-. 
askia, Cohoes and St. Vincennes, no inconsi- 
derable quantity of plate, said to have been plum 
dered during the last war by the Indians from 
the churches and private houses of Santa Fe, on 
the North river, and bro't to the villages for sale. 
From the mouth of Ohio to Santa Fe are forty 
days journey, or about 1000 miles. What is 
the shortest distance between the navigable 
waters; of the Missouri, and those of the North 
river, $r how far, this is navigable above Santa 
Fe, I could never learn. From Santa Fe to 
its mouth in the Gulph of Mexico is about 1200 
miles. The road from New Orleans to Mexi- 
co crosses this river at the post of Rio Norte, 
800 miles below Santa Fe ; and from this post 
to New Orleans is about 1200 miles; thus 
making 2000 miles between Santa Fe and New 
Orleans, passing down the North river, Red 
river and Missisipi ; whereas it is 2230 through 
the Missouri and Missisipi. From the same 
poatof Rio Norte, passing near the mines of 
L?i Sierra and Laiguana, which are between the 
North river aftd the river Salina to Sartilla, is* 
375 miles ; and from thence, passing the mines 
of Charcas, Zaccateeas and Potosi, to the city 
of Mexico is 375 miles ; in all, 1550 miles 
from Santa Fe to the city of Mexico. From 
New Orleans to the city of Mexico is about 
1950 miles t the roads after setting out from 
the Red river near Natchitoches, keeping gene- 
rally parallel with the coast, and about two hun- 
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dred miles from it, till it enters the city of Mex- 
ico. 

The Illinois is a fine river, clear, gentle, and 
without rapids ; insomuch that it is navigable 
for batteaux to its source, . From thence is a 
portage of two miles only to the Chickago, 
which affords a battcau navigation of 16 miles 
tb its entrance into lake Michigan. The Illi- 
nois, about 10 miles above its mouth, is 30O 
yards wide. 

The Kaskaskia is 100 yards wide at its en- 
trance into the Missisipi, and preserves that 
breadth to the Buffalo plains, 70 miles ?£>ov6. 
So far also it is navigable for loaded batteaux, 
and perhaps much further. It is not rapid. 

The Ohio is the most beautiful river on earth. 
Its eurrent gentle, waters clear, and its bosom 
smooth and unbroken by rocks and rapids, a 
single instance only excepted. 

It is 1-4 of a mile wide at Fort Pitt : 

500 yards at the mouth of the Great Kan-, 
haway : 

1 mile and 25 poles at Louisville : 

1-4 of a mile on the rapids, three or four 
miles bjelow Louisville : 

1-2 a mile where the low country begins, 
which is 20 miles above Green river : 

1-4 at the receipt of the Tennessee t 

And a mile wide at the mouth. 

Its length, as measured according to its mtr 
anders by captain Hutchins, is as follows : 
From Fort Pitt. 
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In common winter and spring tides it affords 
15 feet water to Louisville, 10 feet to Le 
Tartc's rapids, 40 miles above the mouth of 
the Great Kanhaway, and a sufficiency at all 
times for light batteaux and canoes to Fort Pitt. 
The rapids are in latitude 38° 8. The inun- 
dations of this river begin about the last of 
March and subside in July. During ^hesc a 
first rate man of war may be carried from Lou- 
isville to New Orleans, if the sudden turns of 
the river and strength of its current will admit 
* a safe steerage. The rapids at Louisville de- 
scend about 30 feet in a length of a mile and a 
half. The bed of the river there is a solid rock, 
and is divided by an island into two branches, 
the southern of which is about 200 yards wide, 
and is dry four months in the year. The bed 
of the northern branch is worn into channels 
by the constant course of the water, and attri- 
tion of the pebble stones. carried on with that, 
so as to be passable for batteaux through the 
greater part of the year. Yet it is thought that 
the southern arm may be the most easily open- 
ed for constant navigation. The rise of the 
waters in these rapids, does not exceed 10 or 
12 feet. A part of this island is so high as to 
have been never overflowed, and to command 
the settlement at Louisville, which is opposite 
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to it. The fort, however, is situated at the 
head of the falls. The ground cm the south 
side rises very gradually. 

The Tanissee, Cherokee or Hogohegp river 
is 600 yards wide at its mouth, 1-4 of a, mile 
- at the mouth of Holston, and 200 yards at Cho* 
tee, which is 20 miles above Holston, and 300 
miles abjove the mouth of the Tanissee. This 
river crosses the southern boundary of Virginia* 
58 miles from the Missisi[>i. Its current is 
moderate. It is navigable for loaded boats of 
any burden to the Musde shoals, where the 
river passes through the Cumberland mountain. 
These shoals are 6 or 3 miles long, passable 
downwards for loaded canoes, but not up. 
wards, unless there bfe a swell in the river. 
Above these the navigation for loaded canoes 
and batteaux continues to the Long island. 
This river has its inundations also. Above the 
Chickamogga towns is a whirlpool called the* 
Sucking pot, which takes in trunks of trees or 
boats, and throws them out again half a mile 
below. It is avoided by keeping very close to 
the bank, on the South side. There are but 
few mites portage between a branch of this 
river and the navigable waters of the river Mo- 
bile, which runs into the Gulph of Mexico. 

Cumberland, or Shawnee river, iritersc&a 
the boundary between Virginia and North Car* 
olina 67 miles from the Missisipi, and again 198 
miles from the same river, a little above the en- 
trance of Obey's river into the Cumberland. 
Its Clear fork crosses the same boundary about 
, 300 miles from the Missisipi. Cumberland is 
" 4 very gentle stream, navigable for loaded bat- 
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te'aux 800 miles, without interruption ; then in- 
tervenes some rapids of 15 miles in length, af- 
ter which it is again navigable 70 miles up- 
wards, which brings you within 10 miles of the 
Cumberland mountains; It is about 120 yards 
wide through its whole course, from the head 
of its navigation to its mouth. 

The Wabash is a very beautiful river, 400 
yards wide at the mouth, arid 500 at St. Vin- 
cennes, which is a post 100 miles above the 
mouth, in a direct line. Within this space there 
are two small rapids,, which give very little ob- 
stru6lion to the navigation. It is 400 yails 
wide £t the mouth, and navigable 30 leagues 
upwards for canoes and small boats. From the 
' mouth of Maple river to that of Eel river is 
about 80 miles in a dire£l line, the river con- 
tinuing navigable, and from one totwo^hun- 
dred yards in width. The 'Eel river is 150 
yards wide, and affords at all times navigation 
for pariaguas,,to within 18 miles of the Miami 
k)f the Lake. The Wabash, from the mouth 
of Eel river to Little river, a distance of 50 
miles dire£t, is interrupted with frequent rapids 
and shoals, which ob$tru£t the navigation, ex- 
cept in a swell. Little river affords navigation 
during a swell towithin 3 miles of the Miami, 
which thence affords a similar navigation into 
Lake Erie, 100 miles distant in a direct line. 
The Wabash overflows periodically in corres- 
|>ondeTlce with the Ohio, and in some places 
two leagues from its banks. 
x Green Riven is navigable for loaded batteaux 
at all times 50 miles upwards; but it is then 
interrupted by impassable rapids, above which 
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the navigation again commences, and continues 
good 30 or 40 miles to the mouth of Barren 
river- 

Kentucky River is 90 yards wide at the 

'Vntouth, and also at Boonsborough, 8 miles 

above. It affords a navigation for loaded bat- 

teaux 180 miles inadireft line, in the winter 

\ tides. 

The Great Miami of the Ohio, is 200 yards 
wide at the mouth. At the Piccawee towns 75 
^LSliies above, it is reduced to 30 yards; it is, he- 
^j^jrthejess, navigable for loaded canoes 50 miles 
^pJve these towns* The portage from its western 
branch into the Miami of Lake Erie, is & miles ; 
that from its eastern branch into Sandusky ri- 
ver, is of 9 miles. 

Salt River is at all times navigable for load- 
ed batteaux 70 or 80 miles. It is 80 yards 
wide at its mouth, arid keeps that width to. its 
fork, 25 miles above. 

The Little Miami of the Ohio, is 60 or 70 
yards wide at its mouth, 60 miles to its source, 
and affords no navigation. \, 

The Scioto is 250 yards wide at its mouth 
- which is in latitude 38° 22\ tad at Saltlick 
towns, 200 miles above the mouth, it it 1O0 
yards wide. To these tQwns it is navigable for 
loaded batteaux, and its eastern branch affords 
navigation almost to its source. 

Great Sandy River is about 60 yards wide* 
and navigable sixty miles for loaded batteaux* 

Guiandot is about the width of the river last 
mentioned, but is more rapid. It may be na- 
vigated by canoes 60 miles. 
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The Great Kanhanuay is a river of consider- 
able note for the fertility of its lands, and still 
more, as leading towards the. head waters of 
James river. Nevertheless, it js doubtful whe- * 
■ ther its great and numerous rapids will admit a 1 \ 
navigation, but at an expence to which it will 
require ages to render its inhabitants equal. 
The great obstacles begin at what are called the 
Great Falls, 90 miles above the mouth, below 
whieh are only five or six rapids, and these pass- 
able, with some difficulty, even at low water, - 
From the falls to the . mouth of Grecnbriar. is 
100 miles, and thence to the lead mines UK). 
It is 280 yards wide at its mouth. 

Mockhocking is 80 yards wide at its mouth, 
and yields navigation for loaded batteauxto the 
Press-place, 60 miles above its mouth. 

The Little Kanhaway is 150 yards wide at 
the mouth. It yields a navigation of 10 miles 
only. Perhaps its northern branch called Ju^ 
iiius's creek, which interlocks with the western 
of Monongahela, may one day admit a shorter 
passage from the latter into the Ohio. 

The Muskingum is 280 yards wide at its 
-mouth, and 200 yards at the lower Indian towns, 
150 miles upwards. It is navigable for small 
batteaux to within one mile of a navigable part 
of Cayahoga river, which runs into Lake Erie, 
At Fort Pitt the river Ohio loses its name, 
branching into the Monongahela and Allegha- 
ney. 

The Monongahela is 400 yards wide at its 
mouth. From thence is 12 or 15 miles to the 
mouth of Yohoganey, where it is 300 yards wide. 
.Thence to Red- stone by water is 50 miles, by 
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fend 30. Then to the mouth of Cheat river by 
ivater 40 miles, by. land ?8, the width continu- 
ing at 300 yards, and the navigation good for 
N boats- Thence the width is about 200 yards- 
to the western fork> 50 miles higher, and the 
navigation frequently interrupted by rapids, 
\vhich however with a swell of two or three feet 
become very passable for boats. It then* admits, 
light boats, except in dry seasons, 65 miles 
ftirtlier to the head of Tygart's valley, presenting 
only some small rapids and falls of one or two 
feet perpendicular, and lessening jn its width to-* 
$0 yards* The Western fork is navigable in 
jthe winter 10 or 15 miles towards the; northern 
of the Little Kanhaway, and willacln\it a good 
waggon road to it. The Tohoganey is the prin- 
cipai bramm oi tnis river, it passes mrougn 
the Laurel mountain, about 30 miles from its- 
mouth ; is so far from 300 to 150 yards wide, 
and the navigation much obstrufted in dry Wea- 
ther by rapids and shoals* In its passage through 
the mountain it makes very great falls, admits 
ting no navigation for ten miles to the Turkey '. 
Foot Thence to the Great Crossing, about 
20 miles, it Js^again navigable, except in dry 
seasons, and at this place is 200 yards wide. 
The sourfces of this river are divided from those 
of the Patowmac by the Allegh^ney mountain. 
From the falls, where it interse6\s/the Laurel 
mountain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the 
navigation on the Patowmac, is 40 miles of 
very mountaneous road* Wills's creek, at the 
mouth of which was Fort Cumberlahd, is 30 or 
40 yards wide, but affords no navigation as yet. 
Cheat river,, another considerable branch of, 
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the Monongahela, is 200 yards wide at its 
mouth, and 100 yards at the Dunhards* settle- 
ment, 50 miles higher. It is navigable for boats, 
except in dry seasons- The boundary between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania crosses it about 8 or 
• 4 miles above its mouth. 

The Alleghaney river, with a slight swell, 
affords navigation for light batteaux to Venan- 
go, at the mouth of French creek, where it is 
200 yards wide, and is pra&ised even to Le 
Boeuf, from whence there is a portage of 15 
miles to Presque Isle on the Lake Erie- 

The country watered by the Missisipi and its 
eastern branches, constitutes five-eighths of the 
United States, two of which five-eighths are 
occupied by the Ohio and its waters : the resi- 
duary streams which run into the Gulph of 
Mexico, the Atlantic, and the St. Lawrence, 
water the remaining three-eighths. 

Before we quit the subjeft of the western 
waters^ we will take a view of their principal 
connexions with the Atlantic. These are three : 
the Hudson's river, the Patowmac, and the 
Missisipi itself. Down the last will pass all 
heavy commodities. B,ut the navigation thro* 
the Gulph of Mexico is so dangerous, and that 
up the Missisipi so difficult and, tedious, that it 
is thought probable that European merchandize 
will not return through that channel. It is most 
likely that flour, timber, and other heavy arti- 
cles will be floated on rafts, which will them- 
selves be an article for sale as well as their load- 
ing, the navigators returning by land or in light 
batteaux. There will therefore be a competi- 
tion between the-Hudson and Patowmac rivers 
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for the residue of the commerce of all the coun- 
try westward of Lake Erie, on the waters of the 
Lakes, of the Ohio, and upper parts of the.Mis- 
sisipi. To go to New- York, that part of the 
trade which comes from the lakes or their wa- 
ters must first be brought into Lake Erie- Be- 
tween Lake Superior and its waters and Huron 
are the rapids of St* Mary, w>hich will' permit 
boats to pass, but not larger vessels- , Lakes 
Huron and Michigan afford communication 
with Lake Erie by vessels of 8 feet draught.. 
That part of the trade which comes from the 
waters of the Missisipi must pass from them 
through some portage into the waters of the 
lakes. The portage from the Illinois river inta 
a water of Michigan is of one mile only. From 
the Wabash, Miami, Muskingum, or Allegha- 
ney, are portages into the, waters of Lake Erie,, 
of from one to 15 miles. When the commo- 
dities are brought iato, and have passed through 
Lake Erie, there is between that and Ontario %n 
interruption by the falls of Niagara, where the 
portage is of 8 miles ; and between Ontario and 
the Hudson's^river are portage^ at the falls of 
Onondago, a little above Oswego, of a quarter 
of a mile ,' from Wood creek to the Mohawks 
river two miles ; at the little falls of the Mo- 
hawks river half a mile, and from Schene6tady 
to Albany 16 milea* Besides the increase of 
ex pence occasioned by frequent change of car- 
riage, there is an increased risk of pillage pro— 
duced by committing merchandise to a greater 
number of hands successively* The Patow- 
mac offers itself under the following circum- 
sjFtjnces' For the trade of the lakes and th^irr 
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•waters westward of Lake Erie, when it shall' 1 
have entered that lake, it must coafct along its 
southern shore, on account of the number alid 
excellence of its harbours ; the northern, 
though shortest, having few harbours, and these 
unsafe- Having reached Cayahoga, to proceed 
on to New- York it will Have 825 miles and five 
portages ; whereas it is but 425 miles to Alex- 
andria, its emporium on the Patowmac, if it 
turns into the Cayahoga, and passes through, 
that, Big- beaver, Ohio, Yohoganey, (or Mo- 
nongahela and Cheat) and Patowmac, and there 
are but two portages; the first of which between 
Cayahoga and Beaver may be removed by- 
uniting the sources of these waters, which are 
lakes in the neighbourhood of each other, and 
in a -champaign country; the other from the 
waters of Ohio to Patowmac will be from 15 to^ 
40 miles, according to the trouble whieh shall 
be taken to approach the two navigations. For 
the trade of the Ohio, or that which shall come 
into it from its own waters or the Missisipi, it 
is nearer through the Patowmac to Alexandria ' 
than to New-York by 580 miles, and it is inter* , 
rupted by one portage only. , There is another 
circumstance of difference tod* The lakes them- 

r selves never freeze, but the communications 
between them freeze, and the Hudson's Hver is 
itself shut up by the ice three months in the^ 
year ; whereas the channel to the Chesapeak 
leads dire£My -into a warmer climate. The 
southern parts of it very rarely freeze at all, 
and whenever the northern do, it is so near the 
sources of the rivers, that the frfequent floods to* 
which they are thera liable, break up the ice. 
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immediately, so that vessels may pass through 
the whole winter, subject only to accidental and 
short delays. Add to all this, that in case of a 
war with our neighbours, the Anglo-Americans 
or the Indians, the route to New- York becomes 
# a frontier through almost it* whole length, arid 
all commerce through it ceases from that mo. 
ment. * But the channel to New- York is alrea- 
dy known to practice; whereas the upper waters 
of the Ohio and the Patowmac, and the great 
falls of the latter, are yet to be cleared of their 
fixed obstru&ionsr (A.) 



QUERY III. 



A NOTICE of the best Sea-ports of the 
state, and how big are the vessels they can re-' 
ceive ? 

Having no ports but our rivers and creeks* 
this S>uery has been answered under the pre- 
ceding one. 



QUERY IV. 

A NOTICE of its Mountains ) 

For the particular geography of our moun- 
tains I must refer to Fry and Jefferson's map 
of Virginia ; and to Evan's analysis of his map 
of America, for a mure philosophical view of 
them than is to be found in any other work. It 
is worthy notice, that our mountains are not 



solitary and scattered confusedly over the fac« 
ef\ the country ; but that they commence at 
aboot 150 miles from the sea- coast, are dispo- 
sed in ridges one behind another, running near- 
ly parallel with the sea-coast, though rather ap- 
proaching it as they advance north- eastwardly* 
To the south-west, as the tra£t of country be- 
tween the sea-coast and the Missisipi becomes 
narrower, the mountains converge into a single 
ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulph of 
Mexico, subsides into plain country* and gives 
rise to some of the waters of that gulph, and ' 
particularly to a river called the Apalachicola, 
probably from the Apalachies, an Indian nation 
formerly residing on it. Hence the mountains 
giving rise to that river, and seen from its va- 
rious parts, were caned ilie Apalacman moun- 
tains, being in fa£t the end or termination only 
of the great ridges passing through the conti- 
nent. European geographers however extend- 
ed the name northwardly as far as the moun- 
tains extended ; some giving it, after their se- 
paration into different ridges, to the Bhie ridge, 
others to theNorth mountain, others to the Al- 
leghaney % others to the Laurel ridge, as may be 
seen in their different maps. But the fadfc I 
believe is, that none of these ridges were ever 
known by that name to the inhabitants, either 
native or emigrant, but as they saw them so 
called in European maps. In the same direc- 
tion generally are the veins of limestone, coal, 
and other minerals hitherto discovered : and so 
range the falls of our great rivers. But the 
course of the great rivers are at right angles 
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with these. James and Patowmac penetrate 
through all the ridges of mountains eastward of 
}he Alleghaney ; that is broken by no water 
course. It is in fa£t the spine of the country 
between the Atlantic on one side, and the Mis- 
sisipi and St> Laurence on the other. The pas- 
sage of the Patowmac through the Blue ridge 
is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes 
in nature. You stand on a very high point of 
land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah ~ 
having ranged along the foot of the mountain 
an hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left 
approaches the Patowmac, in quest of a passage 
also. In the moment of their jundtion they 
rush together against the mountain, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea. The first 
glance of this scene hurries our senses into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time, 
, that the mountains wer£ formed first, that the 
rivers began to flow afterwards, that in this 
place particularly they have been dammed up 
by the Blue ridge of mountains, and have form- 
ed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; that 
continuing to rise they have at length brokea 
over at this spot, and have torn the mountain 
down from its summit to its base. The pile* 
of rock on each hand, but particularly on the 
Shenandoah, the evident marks of their disrup- 
ture and avulsion from their beds by the most 
powerful agents of nature, corroborate the im- 
pression. But the distant finishing which na- . 
ture has given to the pifiure, is of a very differ- 
ent chara&er. It is a true contrast to the fore- 
ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that 
is wild and tremendous. For the mountain 'be- 
ing cloven asunder, she presents to your eye r • 
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through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue 
horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain 
country, inviting you, as it were, from the riot 
and tumult roaring around, to pass through the 
breach and participate of the calm below. Here 
the eye ultimately composes itself; and that 
way to the road happens afhially to lead. You 
cross the Patowmac above the jun&ion, pass 
along its side through the ba^e of the mountain 
for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging 
in fragments over you, and within about 20 
miles reach Fredericktown, and the fine coun- 
try round that. This scene is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neigh- 
borhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who 
have passed their lives within half a dozen 
miles, and have never been to survey these mo- 
numents of a war between rivers and mountains, 
which must have shaken the earth itself to its 
centre. (B.) 

The height of our mountains has not yet been 
esimated with any degree of exactness. The 
Alleghaney being the great ridge which divides 
the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Mis- 
sisipi, its summit is doubtless more elevated 
above the ocean than that of any other moun- 
tain. But its relative height, compared with 
the base on which ^t stands, is not so great as 
that of some others, the country rising behind 
the successive ridges like the steps of stairs. 
•The mountains of the Blue ridge, and of these 
the Peaks of Otter, are thought to be of a great- 
er height, measured from their base, than any 
. . others in our country, and perhaps in North A- 
merica. From data, which may found" a tolera- 
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ble conjure, we $wppo$£ the JWigh^U pe#; ttifc* 

a i^fh p*rt of the;hjsigh$ QPstjbe^-mottntafa^l of 
Squtji An^trUm^ mTi *Qi» ; t&iiKl fcf h tb* heighst '. 
which woql^eij^es&ary j$ our l$l*i tudet to* pre- 
-serve^i^e : jij^fee- p$m air unjueltiid -through the 
y?p& ; ,^|l^ jri^gq" of. moTOt^ios ?iej&.t beyond 
t^^lu^gkjgos 'wa^il t?fc us the North nxour>- - 
ta^ f jis ofa ufijm^^lt extent ; for which' reason 
th^ ^qKp4ia^§d r by;the Indians the Endless 

t -IW^b^tapc^ psupposed to be Pumice, found 
f^^t^'g}^ lf (li^ } k Mis9isipi f has induced a con-i 
j^6\^rt; t^i^; thpfg/is a volcano on some of it?, 
waters : and as these are mostly known to, their, 
s$^<^$^xq£ptrt$tfi Missouri,- bur expe£\ajbiops 
o£ve£ify"4ijg the conjecture would of course,^, 
ledrlq.tfie; mountains which divide the water* of ^ 
the MeatrcapGuif from those of the Son th Sfca* *■ 
imtty* volcano having ever yet been kpoW*V8$* 
suefr a f distance from the sea, we must uatheUr 
suppose that this floating substance h#s bejj^f, 
erroneously deemed Pumice, ■ j^-idu > u' 



QUERY V. 

ITS' Cascades aftd Caverns Ivko 



is. -t •- ri'1^ 

rr >•• -: ***-. . 

-" torn 

vis* *xi 



THE only remarkable Cascade In $us, 
country, is that of the Falling Spring in Arugtfs*-; 
ta. It is a water of James' driver* wherejat^ 
called Jacksotfsiiver, rising inthc .-warm s^iflgjj 
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mn& Sowing into that valley*. About three 
garters of a mUe from its source, it falls over a 
rock 200 feet into the valley below. The sheet 
of water is broken in its breadth by the rock, in 
two or three places, but not at all in its height, 
•Between the sheet and the rock, at the bottom 
you may walk across* dry. This catara& will 
i>ear no comparison with that of Niagara, as to 
the quantity of water composing it ; the sheet 
being only 12 or 15 feet wide above, and some* 
what more spread below ; but it is half as high 
again, the latter being only 156 feet, according 
to, the mensuration made by order of M. Vau- 
^dreuil, Governor of Canada, and 130 according 
to a more recent account. ; 

In the lime-stone country, there are many bfe. 
Verns of very considerable extent- The most 
*noted is called Madison's Cave, and is on the 
Siorth side of the Blue ridge, near the intersec- 
tion of the Rockingham and Augusta line with 
the south fork of the southern river of Shen&n- 
<doah. It is in a hill of about 200 feet perpen- 
dicular height, the ascent of which, on one side, 
is $o steep, that you may pitch a biscuit from 
its summit into the river which washes its base. 
The entrance of the cave is, in this side, about 
tWQ thirds of the way up. It extends into tke 
earth about 300 feet, branching into subordi- * 
nate caverns, sometimes ascending a little, but 
more generally descending, *and at length ter- 
minates, in two different places, at basons of 
water of unknown extent, and which I should 
Jfedge to be nearly on a level with the water of 
the river ; however, I do not think they are 
l&nued by refluent water *^rom that, because 
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t\\$y are, never turbid; bpc^^hey^^^jb^ 
and fell in correspondence , wit^^t^m £y^%jff 
Wl;,pr of drought.; a^be^e ^ft^p 
always cool. ^ It is prpbaptyoj^ $£ m^.j^r- I 
voirs with which tj>e interior \jjmX$ a dptj^p t§£ rt " 
i,W ^upppsecj to abound ;^ii4.wnw^y^}4|»^ 
'jjffca to the fQ^ntaJQs of watfr,' f!l4Wg/M^f^ 
iron^ Mifpjrs oi)ly by its being^CQe^i}^^ ^T^ 




Uqwu the «ide^ of the cave, has incrus^(L}h£yL 

o ve^ jn the fprm of elegant drapery ; anp f)ug- 

ping frpm the/top of the valt generates pft.trajt, 

and on the, base, belo ? w, stalactites of a coi^paJ 

.'forip, some *of which have met and forj^cj^f^y- 

^ive'c^lum^s., ,. . - n pm 

,,* ,A$ptherof these caves is. hear the $jy;pi 

, ipouptain, iii ,the .county of Frederi^piitfie 

'^^ ; qH^ ixiio thij^sjgn 

'$$ tpp 9*f an extensive pd^e., .^pu, jl^egd 

;3Q^Y^) feet f as into a" weU> /%iii wje^tee 

into^ e^rth%» preserving a r breaidih pn^^l 

; foSpfe^, ahctjaeight of from ? t^l^lefft^^f. 

s ter entering this' cave a few,feeVt^ 

whicM in the open ..air was at 5O°v v r0^e ^p|^7°^ 

of Fahrenheit's thermometer ;^ahswerlhg ,|q^1 * 

, of Reaumur's,, and it contihuedj^ UiaVt^^tJie 

remotest pW#of the «&&'.; The o ^%4 c tem- 

peratuie ot the cellars pf uie o^§eryatorv of l|a- 
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j^i^tf^^ The temperature of 

W&feSSte &t>o^hiehtioned so nearly corresponds 
^itli'tHiSf th^t the difference may be ascribed to 
a Tdiflfcreuc^ of instrumehts. 
J At; the Panther gap, in the Vic) ^e which di- 
/tfides'the tftfers of the Cow and the Calf pasture, 
' -if^whfat is called the Bloivbigcaye. It is in the 
^side of a hill, is of about ioO feet diameter, arid 
% 'fcmits constantly a current of aiir, of such forc*e 
r as to keep the weeds prostrate to the distance of 
?■ twenty yards before it. This cufrtrit'is strong. 
1 ^ est iQ dry frosty weather, and ih ibng'spelte of 
raitl weakest. Regular inspirations and expi- 
- rations of air, by caverns and fissures, have be£n 
\ l^oBably enough accounted for, by supposing 
th?\ti'febmbifted with inter ttffmng fountains ; as 
* they must of xourse inhale air while their reser- 
: ^bi/sarfe emptying themselves, and again emit 
ft wHifcthey ate filling. But a constant issue 
%fkir, hf\]y. varying in its fprce as the weather 
iirdfter oi* clamper, will require a nevy hypothesis. 
Ifyere'WWther blowing cafd in the Cumber- 
( Wad ihduritain, about a milfc from M Hei*e it dross- 
Is % 'ts'ili& Carolina linie. >r All we kri&w of this Is, 
l &at it i^ not\donsta£t. and' that * a fountain of 
\vaf^f%suesfrom1t. r ^/[ ,'//>'VV' t '" :s 

Ttte Natural Bridge, the^mosr sublime of 
rtdthreVworks, though not comprehended tender 
' thfc 1 present hea& must not be jiretefinjtted. 'It 
"jfs on ihfe* ascenrof a full, which sterns to haVe 
been cloven through its lejrgXh by some great 
convulsion. ^l*he fissure, just at me bridge, is, 
by some admeasurements^TCf /eet deep, by 
others only'205. It is abbut 4o wide at tfie 
bottom, and VO feet at the top ; this of course 



ds terming the terigth ' ofnltttf .brWgftJ/ated ^tp 
height fr$m the water* i Jtt* breadth i# ftha mkJi- 
«dle, is about 60 feet IhU more* at the tfnds, ?md 
the thickness of the. mjtag* at, the ^ummit.of the 
arch, about 40 feet.!, A.p^t of this ^^fcpe&s 
is constituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to m;my targe tr«e^s. The residue^ with 
the hjjl on both sides, is one solid rock p^Umfe, 
«ftone,w.The arch approaches the seini^etHptiGat 
jtorm ; ,b.tit the larger axis of the ellipsis, tohicjb 
would be the chord of the aach, is many times 
longer ihan the transverse- Though the sides 
of this bridge are provided iii some #arts with 
q, parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men liaye rm+ 
Solution to walk to them, and look over iftttrtlfe 
abyss. You involuntarily fall on your hands anci 
feet, creep to the parallel, and p£ep over ft 4 
Rooking down from this height about a minute 
gave ine a violent fread-ach. * If the view %ig& 
the top be painful and intolerable, that from 
|>el^i^ ( deli|htfurin an equal extreme*; Itjij 
impossible for the ;emodoiis arising from* tli* 
sublime* tp befeltbfcyondvvhat.ihey are here'! 
so beautiful >m arch, so elevated, $o light? aad 
. springing as it were lip to heavenj the' rsptom 
of the speftator is really indescribable ! ;f Th% 
fissure continuing narrow, deep,* and straight, 
for a considerable distance jabove and below the 
bridg'e, opens ashort*but very pleasing view of 
the North mountain oifcofie side, and Blue ridge 
on the other, at the distance each of them of 
about fiyemih^ This bridge is in the county 
of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and 
affords a public and commodious passage over 
a valley, which cannot be crossed elsewhere for 
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% icoi^daaWe dlsWnfce. The stream passing 
iShdef it fe*c&le<* £edar-crefck. It is a water of 
Jtohefc* river', aind sufficient in the driest seasons 
to ttttii f a gri^t-niill, though its fountain is not 
mo#e4&an tWb'mHes afcove.* 

t* Don V\\m jnentioii a bretk, similar to this, , in the pr*vmc*roi 
Angaraez, in. South- America. It is from i6 to ^i frqt wide, m feet 
' derty an&bf*!^ Wlc'a continuance, Englifo meafore. It* bteidth at 
tap jf qot ionsjbiy greater than at bottom. $ut the following, ft& ' it 
remark ble, and will furnish some light tor conje&uring the probate 
xhrigm of our natural bridge. . * Esta caxa, ocaacherta cortadac n pen*, 
vivacontanta, precision, que las ddsigualdades del" tfn lad<) <Btraror#, 
cmresponden a las del otjro lado salients, como si aquella altura se hu- 
Bk"sc ibierto cxprcsanxutr, coo sin butftaa y toftuosidmdes, para daile 
f r 9**iyo a loaa^uas-'por entfc los^dos murallanf* qu* Jb fa map;- fiend* 
4a! iu igualdadj que si Ile^isen a juntajse ae endeiita'ian uno con otro 
^Atlexafohueco,** Not. Amer. II. ^ i©. * I)c>n'UI]o* i«din<-s' tothe 
^Wnio^jtbat ijus channel has been effecHd by tbt wearing of the vatq: 
■ySJbicn runs throughit, rather than thai the mountain should nave brr n 
[tfSbeiidpcn by any convulsion oi nature. > But ifUt Bad been wdrn* by 
tW rupuiug of vaier, Would not the roc^s which forV ihej sic 1 es, have 
been wore p]arie7 t>r Jf, nieetfrig -in $on*e parts withveins pf "harder 
fttaftV km watei^had lcft ! pi oroinenais j)ti ftcJOnefild*, w6uHd not tf* 
aasae cause have sometimes, or. perhaps general I }v n&casjoxic-fl p;ami- 
tteVctfs oil'the bth-t sidfc also ? Yet'I^n Ufloa tells ila, that oh tVothe'i 
lUetttrej jw>1 w;a.yi, «ortei^?^ingjQa^ti(}^ ^tii; that jhese^l!^ tfjta 
£hp P|«nV r ?P<l c M -P^f e #lY, that v were4he*y^p r s r rdee to cqjijp together 
thW Jrould flthratt t**V»naVetttures; ; vv%houtleaWir|' any void .''Ttntrik 

aaiftherfwo sides had parted asunder. The sides of the r^rcjik, ovej 
wrnWftt$eWt»Ta* * trMge" J of ' VFg^ ; c^i^Jst?n^ of ar veiny *roVk 
w&pjh yMcbf{> ^e, jthe^orref p^odf nee bctwef n^tbe sflipnt, P«d re~- 
entering incdua lit ie^,' if it existed at all. lias now -disappeared. Thia 
AW h>J IheMdvaotagt-of *fc*>orie d^ci-ibed by XK*n-W<?a in ks fi.cst 
€*rci^ftante^(n^pfcy^o ja that instance having held tb|eth*S i£i*»in£ 
tie separation pf the other parts! so as t» foim a bridge ovet the abyss^ 

t it-igWna> ai-.-i <f. *i . . . # n j •./ . 
O/l I v*o*uf hfif, 0/w < .. - .».; .• t ,r *. .' t ,: »' 

lo WjJ'f ^iidOuf ''I ;v -/ , ■:..,:- ii - ? , , ,;. A 
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A NOTICE of the hMnevand athcrfeuln 
terraneous riches ; its trees, plants^ fruits, &.©» 

i>I fciiew * siiigte instance of gold found in-iMi> 
fatten ife ^as interspersed in small specks 
4hn^hra>ttump4rf0fe, of about four pounds 
Weighty whteh yielded seventeen penny wieight 
•of gcrtc£ of extra&rdin&ry du&ility . This ot*l 
was foitid on the north ^side of Rappahanahcv 
afoo^rt'four miles below the falls. I never fceanj 
•of any other »&i<mtkin of gold in its neighbours 
teood; \ '- .■ -» 

On the ' gteat Kanhaway , opposite to the 
tnoqth sot* Cripple creek, and about twettfy fivfe 
miles frofli our southern- boundary, in the coun- 
ty of Montgomery, ate fljfinek of lead. TJte 
inetal is mixed, sometimes with earth* and 
'Sometimes with rock, wWich requires the fcrfcfc- 
<af gunpowder >to ^pfitn .if; and is accompanied 
with a pottifon of silver, too small to' be worth* 
reparation under any proefess hitherto attempfc- 
fcd there. The proportion yielded is frtftri £&p 
to 801b; of pure metal from ,1001b, of washed 
ore. The most common is that of 50 to ttae 
1001b* The -veins, are at sometimes most flat- 
tering;' at others they* disappear suddenly aqd* 
totally. They enter the side, of the hill,- ami* 
proceed horizon tally* Tjvo of fliem are wrought • 
at present by the public, the best of -which 4s ; 
100 yafcds under the hill. These would .em-- 
ploy about 50 labourers tp advantage,. Wc*; 
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•fait fcfct, however, more than 30 generally, and 
these cultivate their own corn. They have 
produced 60 tons of l&td in the year ; but the 
genetfai quantity is from 20 to 25 tons. The 
present 'fiarnace is a mile from the ore bank, 
and on the opposite side of the river. The we 
is first waggoned to the river, a quarter of a 
«nUev then faden 6a board of canoes^ amkdatri- 
^aejrobis. the river, which, is thei?e *faout'i209. 
yards wfcle, and then agaia taken -into tfaggoiis 
and carried to the furaape. This mode was* 
Wiginafiy adopted, that they might avail thsm- 
.selves of^ a good situation, on a creek, for a 
|)buetiing mill : but it wouid be easy to have the - 
-fiimace and.poiinding mill on thg same side of 
the river, Trhich would yield water, without* 
^fciiy tdatn., by a canal ofabpitt half a mile in 
"feflgtk From the furnace the lend is transport- 
ed 130 milgs along a good road, leading through 
^Ihfe peaks of ^Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Win- 
ltQn's v on James' river, from \vhenoe it is cai> 
*tie&bf water about the same distance to West- 
%iattiv: This land carriage may be^greatly shott- 
s&ic&, 4by- deli vermg the lead $n James* rivei*,. 
•ifeove* the Blue ridge, from whence a ton: 
height has bdetabrought on two canoes* The 
<grettt Kanhaway has considerable falls m the 
♦neighbourhood of the miiies. About seven. 
~mi!es below are three feHs, of three or four feet 
^Jjetpendictttereach ; mid three miles above ^-> 
/Mrapk) of three miles continuance, which has 
.«i»en* compared, "m its iflescent to the great falls 
,**tf \hbttes* driver-. Yet it is the .opinion, . that 
%b*y; it* J£<hedaifl :operi:far txsefttfr mvig$tioa^- ; so* 
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as to reduce very much -.tie portdge bit**rcifr * 
the Kanhaway ai)d James' riven - • ".;>«■» r > 
A valuable lead mine is said to have fceeii 
lately di$covered in Cumberland, below abto 
mouth <>f Red river.. The* greatest, .however 
known in. the western, cottfttrjv are en the Mrs* 
frisipi, e^tsnding frptntbe moutfo of Rock rivdf 
150 iaaik$;<ifpw^rd£.; r < Thefce arc not wrought^ 
the le^dused i* fchfefc country b^ing .from the 
hajiksionthe Spaaifctv side of iheMissbipi{< 0p«> 
posn^ t^ Kaskaskia** . *;*;- •«•'•*- £ 

A mine of^opj^er uoasjoricc opened in ihc 
coupty< of Amherst i xiot the north side of Jatae*f 
river*, ^od anpthefria^the^opfK^te country*, si» 
the^s^^si<J&< )Hpw£Vfcra either frombactifca^. 
rragg^eptoctlie pg>yerty>«f thfc veins,* theyirecft 
dissgjujiiued* iWe.'Uye told.ofa rfchjmifid>ofi' 
^tis^cppppr,^ tl^Qnab«fche>. below iheiu^ 
ger \Viayfcv , , - j ^ _, ;, . \ j > i* -\ ■ . ^r:l 
'Khe miijgs;j©f,inQi>, r worked at*>prfcsefBfe«a*& 
€allawfi$?$* ^o^s'jj, §p& Bidlendinfe'su wither - 
squtJi : side, qf J?pi£* r o?i vei: ; PW!p. o*& *he awocfcir. 
side,*in Albermaxle ; Miller's in Augusta, aaa<jt 
Zane's in^ Frederic ; Thej^e two last, are in Jhe 
valley bptwpen ihe Blue ridge arid North mo uo?I 
taip, Callaway's, Ross's, Jailer's and Z»ne^ 
mak^hq^t ISO^pns otbasiron otch»iiithe ytw 
Rops'4 .pagke* also about 1600 tons. of pig:h#A 
annually ;; ; Ba^€ndine'& 100Q ; , Cailaway*$ v Miltf 
•'Jer'a,. £^d Zinc's,, about 600 eaeh^ Besides* 
these, a forge of , Mr, Hunter's, at Fredericks*- 
burg, makes about 300 tons a y^ar* of*bar iixm^ 
- from, pjgs imported from Maryland S' 4»d Tap** 
lor's forgs, o£ Neapsco of Pat^roa& #*»&& dfc 
ti^same^way, but to. wJiat extent I.amjioi-izu- 
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l #pr»*eri. The tfralications of iron in othetf 

places are numerous, and dispelled through atl 

tfaet Jnkklte' country* The toughness of the cast 

y&n yrf 'R&ss?b and Zane's furnaces is very re* 

marbable. Pots and other utensils* cast thin- 

iBjerthan usual, of this iron* may be safely 

thrown into, or out of the waggons kvV'hich 

*%hey are transported- Salt-pans made cf the 

wmev ajid no longer wanted for that purpose, 

cajijnot be broken up, 4n order to be melted a*. 

gain, unless previously drilled in many^ pt*rt#« 

oilhiiht western country, w^ are tokl * of froii 

Wines l . between tbo Muskington and Oh id\j? 4>f 

ethers on Kentucky, between the Cumfcerianct 

."and; Barrtm rivets, between Cumberland 4and 

Tamstee, ont Reedy week, #ear the 1 Lotlg island, 

4^ winC&esniit creek, d branch of the «G*e&t 

j^teOriRf f v near where w Crosses \hti T3afrbiiftft 

^liae* , What are called the iron banks, ?of/ the 

. ;Missi8ipi, artf believed /by a T gffcrd j«^ r to&&¥£ — 

S^i^on in them. '>lxi general, from what is *hi£ 

idmao ktiomn of tfi#t catimiy, it Weems;to want 

i^JOik,^^^ Viv • ..' i.-^ . "'i .-■ - * • *<* - '■ J"- 

afCcmstttei^leiqiiantities ofbl&ck &ad are ta^ 

iltena^KdfetonJilly'fo^use from Winferh&m, m 

jtfete<r^rity> &f A&ielia. 1 km not able/ h&Wfci 

-«*?-/ to* Jghsd 4 particular State of the mine. 

l&etrgSf no w&rk established at it { those who 

nialnft,r§om^ and* procuring if for themselves. 

rijfThercourtirybn James r river, from 15 to' 20 

~»*ites afotfvi Richmond; and for several smiles 

":»ofthwa^d and southward, is replete with mi- 

«€fral cbat t)f &*ery esculent quality. Being in 

ttoeMnds of many proprietors, pits have been 



opened, Ind, * before* tfi6''irrtteAtfpfllfaf #&o> 
cdntm'erce, \terfe wbrketi to an eitfent ^ifii^M 
thedemdftd:' V ' - r T: ' : J 

Iri the Wsterri coifritVy coal fe* krio^W*** 
In sb many places, as to haVe incliiced an opH 
nioft;' that the whole thfft between the Latirrt 
mountain, Missi&ipfi, and Ohio, yietds coal- It 
is also known hi'ifiany places on the north sidfe 
df the Ohio. Thfe coal at Pittsburg is of ver£ 
superior quality. A bed of it at that place haS 
been a-fire since the year 1755. Another coat- 
hill on the Pike-run of Monongahela has beeft 
A-fire ten years ; y£th has burnt away abodt- 
twenty yards (inly. ^ 

lu I have ktfowh one ihstance of an emeraWf " 
fctrrtd in this country Amethists have bedk 
frequent, and crystals common; yet not in sucft 
numbers any of them as to be tvortfi seeking.; '# 
° There is Very good marble, and in yeVy grtftfc 
abundance/ on' Jlfmes f nver f at the mouth iff 
Rockfish. The siamptes I have seen, wdre/somfe 
cff them of a whiter pure as one mi^ht erp&ct 
to. find on the sui face off the earth : but mHkt $f 
them were variegated with red, blu^, and ptili", 
pie. None of it has been ever worked* & 
forms a very large- precipiee, which hangs* ov$& 
a navigable part of the river. It is said there% 
marble at Itenthcky. " " T"' ^ 

But one •vein of liriie-^tonfr' is 'known tiefo^r 




pignut ridge 
passes oil iiear?£ paralfeiVjth that,' k and tfoss^i ^ 
the Rrvarin^abdtit £Ve nfiSlea .below it * 'where h 
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Mfl^rt^J r *Wi I B9*t& ^f Hudson^ cjeek, 

ames' river at the mouth of Rock-fysjvat, the 

WWW<hW*y W^ WPfa* <& probably runs 

"HBi^WSfiMi'W? «- a P-P e i rs a Kf »» ««$»*»« 

u^wojC^ ?lW T >ft pa^softsputfju westward- 

)r oj«;miWpJo w: Qjt&. *»^v * is * ev «* 

■fflffl^llW 9#p P« n %^j>wMv> ; af •,, . F f°,ra the 
i*rWlo"'9g§- W^FP^'f?" &£ ''wjhqle "oowiitry 
igftn^(ta tfk rlbunp^d on. a, rock • of lime-stone, 
l^^fe^ infinite quantities,^ jthfe surface, both 
J$^.arid ( fixed, 1 his is. cut into bed^ which 
J#B8£> a^.^hernountainsiand.sea coast dp, fronj 
south-west to nortH-east, the lamina! of each J^ed 
jd^cMrjir/g J^oro the, horizon, t^wawI&aparaUfjliem 
r%& tfefPfc^"*^ earth,;, Joeing stri^k;, with 
|^^ fip^fjva^on, .1 made,,, wifh, a- quadrant 4 

^t^p^ajjdi found them ; tq .xary from. 23°*. to 
0^ v ^S'°g4liny,Uf^^ the result was 

^jtr^rtofith^jri^kfen ^eparjitely were lit- 

fe^ii ft ** > r^lii ^ J* &** 1 * / H * a W ^ ars » 
.jLh 4 e^terqin^,a^ in, the,,m^ia„ pafafyd with 

p^j^grl die,; earth, In *ome instances,, in- 
^ ^ t lJ$U|»9, thf m pe$e$diqular t and '? J? e ft.^* 
clining the other way : but these, wejt e^reme^ 

#)# slo PS D E/8# r wwwf^wm&pk* •">•» 

WS^MW* .^os^bte qf rempva^fw.m 
ihev. o^gmal nps*tiori) ^ tyaWweip. macfe 
pet»reen, ^adison;5, c^ys and the ^tpwraae-. 
TO A ar >i°* ^W^sione p/i ^ ^iss^pj.and 
Ohio, and in all the mountainous country be- 
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'tween the eastern and western waters* jaot oil 
the mountains themselves, but occupying tl«* 
vallies between them. 

Near the eastern foot of the north mountain 
s«re immense bodies of Schist^ containing in>-{ 
prcssions of shells in a variety of forms. I have 
received petrefied shells of very different fcjnd$ 
from thfc first sources of the "Kentucky, whicfe 
bear no resemblance to any IJiaveever seen on 
the tide- waters. It is said that shells arefound o& N 
the Andes, in South- America,, fifteen thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean. This is con- 
sidered by many, both of the learned and ut*~ 
learned, as a proof of an universal deluge. To 
the many. considerations opposing this opinion^ 
the following may be added. The atttipsphere, 
and ail its contents, whether of water, air, o# 
•ether matter s v gravitate to the earth ; that is.tft 
- dfey f they have weight* Experience tells us* 
that the weight of all these together never ex;, 
cceds that ot a >cokimnof mercury of 31 inches 
height, which is eq*ial tot>ne of rain water of S# 
feet high. IJP the whole contents of the atmoW 
phere then were water, instead of what they* 
are, it would cover the globe but 35 feet deep*J 
but as these waters, as they fell, would run in- 
to the seas, the superficial measure of which i£ 
to that of the dry parts of -the globe, as two to 
one, the seas would be raised only 52 1-2 feetf 
above their present level, and of course wouldj 
overflow the lands to that height only.^ In Vir- 
ginia this would be a very small proportijbft' , 
even of the champaign country, the banks o£ 
our tide waters being frequently, if not general 
ly-of a greater height. Deluges beyond that* 

i 
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mountain or to Kentucky , s<eem,out of the lawS 
Vf A^^f* ffBAU within ^ they raaj l^ave^taken \ 
place, jto #! greater or less cjegr,ee, in.prop,o#iaf^ 
tp'/tb^ combination of neural Qausp^, wtiich may 
Eg supposed to have prp^^jp^, '^fie^ > ^History 

5;fhders pro^bable,some instWQe^pf a pajrtiaj^-f 
uge in the country ly ing. roij^d tli£ Medf te#ra-i 
^ean sea. It has been often* .supposed, aj>d is 
«Qtunlikety that that se^/vpas pngp ajajse,, \)lbite 
suph, let us adinit an extraoj;di#aj-y Qoile^o^ 
of the 1 waters of the atmosphere from the other . 
p^arts of the globe to hav^fieen djsch^tged qwk 
that aiicj the countries wnpse w;ate^s run intoit^ 
Or vvithout supposing it a lak^,&dmi£ ^juch pn 
^xtraprdinary colleftioa.of the waters pf the at- 
mosphere, and an influx of waters fn^m.the At- 
lantic oqean^ forced by long contijiupd western 
winds', fixe lak£, or.that sea*, may thus have 
been so, rajs^ed as tp overflow the low lands acU 
J#4ent ,tq it, as those: of E$jypt at^l, Armenia^ 
wj^d^^acQpr^iiig to a if aditiqn of ttjre Egyptians 
^mpeJprews, were overflowed about £300 years .,. 
^p^e' the, Christian aera; those>of Attica, said 
^h^v? be?n overflowed in the time of Ogyg;e§ 
jfo^'J^ve" hundred years later; and those of 
|i^^l^ ?> n^ the, time of Deucalion, still 300 
^j^p^QSte^Ior. ^utsych deluges as these will 
tot^QQQuiit f^r.the shells found in the higher 
T^cjp^A second opini^n^ias been entertained* 
^o^^j^^at, in tiraes^anterior to the records 
e^hej- df history "on tradition, the bed of the o-T 
cqa^'ihe j^npipal residene^qf the shelled tfibfc, 

**& ■W/ "•» Baffin Epoq^g*. ' - "* * " ^ 

E 
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has by somg great convulsion of nature, beeji 
heavned to tHe heights hi wMch^lve itow firfdf 
shells &nd othejr remains of iti^ihe animals. Thfe 
favorers of this opihibn do well to suppose th£ 
grfeat events on which it rests to have taken 
pladi beyond dli the seras of history ; for with- 
in these, certainly none such are to be fodftd!; 
dnd we may ventitfe to say further, that no fe$t 
hkstaiken place, either in our own days, or iU 
^thousands of years recorded in history, whidti 
proves the existence of any natural agents with- 
in of without the bowels of the earth, of force 
sufficient to heave, to the height of 15>000 
feet, such masses as the Andes* The difference 
between the power necessary to produce su&h 
an effeft, and that which shuffled together $he 
different parts of Calabria in our days, is so im- 
mense, that, from the existence of the latter wcj 
{ $re not authorised to infer that of the former* 

M. de Voltaire has suggested a third sOlutibi} 

of this difficulty (Quest, encylc. CoquillefiO Re 

cites an instance in Tduraine, where, in the 

space of 80 years, a particular spot of earth had 

been twice metamorphosed into soft sjotic, 

which had become hard when employ edin huftd^j 

in^. In this istone shells of various kinds l&4lr 

produced, discoverable at first only with the, mi. 

crcfe^c^,but afterwards growing with the sttfTie. 

From this faft, I suppose, he woald have us 

1 ' infer, that, besides the usual pgocess for.' gene 

' rkirig sheHs by the elabdrationof earth andwa- 

ter in animal vessels, nature may have provided 

an equivalent operation, by passing the*, aame 

materials through the pores of calcareous earths 

ahd staiies,: as we see calcareous tfrop stones 
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generating every 4ay by the percolation of wa- 
terrthrough lime-stone, and new marble forming 
in w -the quarries from which the old has been tak- 
en, out ; and it might be asked* whether it is 
more difficult for nature to shoot the calcareous 
juice into the form of a shell, than other juices 
into the forms of crystals, plants, animals, ac- 
cording to the constru6Uori of the vessels thro 1 
*which they pass? There is a .wonder some- 
jvhere. Is it greatest on thijs branch of the di- 
lemma; on that which supposes jJie existence 
, of a power, of which we have no evidence in 
toy other case ; or on the first* which requires 
us to believe the creation of a body of water 
j^fcrid its subsequent annihilation ? The esUiblish- 
sueht of the instance, cited by M* de Vol^iie, 
♦ 'of the growth of shells unattached to animal ho- 
"* 3J£St wotifd haye been that of his theory. But 
<%e Kas riot established it. He has, not even left 
It on ground so respe&abl? as to have reruteretl 
it an object of enquiry to the literati of his pwn 
L /Country, Abandoning this £a£fc .therefore, the 
, three hypotheses are equally unsatisfactory ; and 
^ xyt must be contented to acknowledge, th^t this 
^^preat phenomenon is as yet unsolved, Igao- 
/ Vance is preferable to error j and he, is less re- 
~ mote from the truth who believes nothing, than 

he *whb believes what is wrong. 

-$ - JThere is, gre&t^abundance (more especially 

.'^henjou approach the mountains) of stone, 

j*: vhite, blue, brown v &c, fit for the ehissel, good 

>: :< mill- stone, such also <ps. stands the fire, and;slate 

- stone* We are told of jBint, fit for gup. : $|nts, 

. :bn the Meherron in Brunswick, pn the MJssi- 

sipi between the mouth of the Ohio and Kask^ 
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askia, and on others of the western waters..p T- 
singl'ass or mic$ is in several places; load- 
stone also; and an Asbestos of a hgeneous tex- 
ture, is ^sometimes to be met with. i r J 

Marie abounds generally, A clay, of which*, 
like the Sturbridgein England, bricks nreuiade, 
which will resist long the violent afitton 6f fiffc, 
has been fouiid on Tuckahoe creek of James* 
river, and no doubt will be found in otherplaces, 
TDhalkis said, to be at Botetouh and Uedford. 
In the latter county is some earth believed to be 
gypseous. ^Ochres are found in Various parts. 

In the lime- stone country are many caves, 
the earthy floors of which are impregnated witn 
nitre. On Rich creek, a branch of the Grerit 
Kanbaway, about 60 miies below the lead 
mines, is a very large one, about 20 yards wid^, 
and entering a hill a .quarter or half a m$c . The 
vault is of rock* from 9 to 15 or £0 feet abpV^ 
the floors A Mr^Lynch, who gives me thh && 
count, undertook to extraft the nitre. Besides 
a coat of the salt which had formed on 'the Vault 
floor, he found the earth highly impreghk\Sq]& 
the depth of seven feet in some places, and.gei 
nerally of three, every bushel yielding oh an 
average three pounds of nitre. Mr Lyhch Hav^ 
rng made about 10001b. of the salt from it, cbn- 
signed it to some others, who have ,since TOaqe- 
10,00olb. They have done this by persuing (he 
cave into the hill, never trying a second tirri£ 
the earth they have once exhausted, to see how 
faror soon it receives another impregnation. 
At least fifty of these caves are worked on Ui$ 
Green-briar. There aremanj^ of them know& 
Qn Cumberland river. * '! , 

v 4 ■ 
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The country westward of the Alleghahey 
abounds with springs of common salt. The 
most remarkable we have heard of are at Bul- 
let's lick, the Big; bones, the Blue licks, and 
on the North fork of*Holsten. The area .of 
l&ullet's lick, is f of many acres.. Digging the 
earth to the depth of three.feet, the water begins 
io boil up, and the deeper you go, and the dri- 
ct the weather, the stronger is the brine. A 
thousand gallons of water, yield from a bushql 
to a bushel and a half of salt, which is about^ 80 
Fb. of water to lib. of salt ; but of sea- water 
S51b. yield lib. of salt. So that sea-water is 
more than three times as' strong as that of these 
springs* A salt spring has been lately disco- 
vered at the Turkey foot on Yohogancy, by 
which river it is overflowed, except at very low 
water. Its merit is hot yet known. Dunniflg's 
fipk is also as yet untried, but it is supposed to 
Be the best on this side tfe Ohio. The salt 
springs on the margin of the On on dago lake 
ire said to give a saline taste to the waters of 
fhe lake. 

There are several medicinal spf iflg£j some of 
which are indubitably efficacious, while others 
seem to o\ve their reputation as much to fancy 
and qhange of air and regimen, as to their real 
virtues. Noh$ of them having "undfeVgone a 
chejiiical analysis in skilful hand's, nor ottn so 
IkrfKesubjeftof observation as to have produ- 
ced a redu&ibri into classes of the disorders 
which they relieve ; it is in my power to give 
Stile more than an enumeration of them* 

'The most efficacious of these are twp springs 
in August^near the first sburcesof James' river, 
i2 
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where it is called Jackson's river. They rise 
nfcar the foot of the ridge of mountains generally; 
called the Warm springy mountains, but in the 
maps Jackson's mountains- c The, one is distin^ 
guished by the name of the Warm spring, and 
the other of the Hot spring. The Warm spring 
issues, with rf very bold stream;, sufficient to 
work a grist-mill, and to keep the waters of itsr 
bason, which is 30 feet in diameter at the vital 
warmth, viz. 96°. of Earenheit's thermometer. 
The matter, with which these waters is allied is 
very volatile ; its smell indicates- it to be sul- 
pherous, as also does the circumstance of its - 
turning silver black. They relieve rheuma? 
tisms. Other complaints also of very differe&t . 
natures have been Removed or lessened by them* ^ 
It rains here four or five days in every week. 

The Hot spring is about six. miles from th£ \ 
Warn}, is much smaller, anc} has beencso hot 
as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its dc*« '. 
gree of heat to be lessened. It raises the mer^ . 
cury ift Farenheit's thermometer to I124egrees 1 
which is fever heat" It sometimes relieves ^ 
where the Warm spring fails. ^ foyntain o£*; 
common water, issuing within a few inches of j 
its margin, gives it a singular appearance. Com-* l T- 
paririg the temperature of the;se with that of thd i 
Hoi springs of Kamsckatka, of which* KracW-ol 
ninnikow gives ap account, the difference i3>J 
very great, the latter raising the mercury •%* 
200°. which is within twelve of boitfrfg 1w$afce^~ 
These springs arc very muck resorted jto inu}T 
spite, of a total want of accommodation for toer 
s\€k. Their waters are strongest in the'hotestt*. 
months, which occasions their being visitedLtiiir !? 
July and August principally^ 
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"The Sweet springs are in the county of Bo^ 
tetoiirt, at the eastern foot of the Alleghany, a- 
bout- 42 nriles from the Warm springs. They, 
are still less {mown* Having bfceti found to re- 
lieve cases in which the others had been.inef-. 
feftually tried, it is probable their composition 
is different. They are different also in their . 
temperature^ being as cold as common water : , 
which is not mentioned, however, as a proof of 
a distin£l impregnation. This is among^ the 
first sources of James 7 river. 

On Patowmaq river* in Berkley county, a^ 
bove the North mountain, are medicinal springs 
much* more frequented than those of Augusta. 
Their powers, however, are less, the waters 
weafcly mineralized, and scarcely warm. They 
are more "visited, because situated in a fertile, 
plentiful,' and populous country, better provi- 
ded with accommodations, always safe from the 
Indjan&j and nearest to the more populous 
states- '< - ■ "' 

In iio^ife eotrnt^v on the head waters of the 
South Anna branch of York river, are springs 
of some medicinal virtue^ They are not much, 
used'howfcverv There is a weak chalybeate at 
Richmond ; arid itfany others in various parta 
of the country, which are of too little worth, or 
tod little note,* py be enumerated after those 
before tnentionedv 

•We are tbfcl of a Sulphur spring on Howard's 
fcreek of GreenbrHr, and another at Boonsbo- 
tough on Kentucky .. 

In the low; grounds of the Great Kanhaway* 
scVen miles mbovd'the mouth of Elk river, and 
CZahavfc that, of the K&nhaway itself, is a hole 



in the earth of the capacity of 30 or 46 gatldh^ 
from which issues constantly a ftituminou s va- 
pour, in so strong a current, As to give to tfte 
sand about its orifice the motion which' it ha* 
ixi a boiling spring. On presenting a lighteq 
candle orjtorch within 18 inches of the hole, i| 
flames" up in a column ,of 18 inches diameter^ 
dnd four or five feet height, which "some timiit 
burns out within 20 minutes, and at other tiih^ 
Bras been known to continue three days, and theff 
has been left still burning. The flame is tin-' 
steady, of the density of that of burning spirits- 
find §meils like burning pit coal. Wafer soro& 
times coHefts in the bason, which is remkfk'A- * 
My cold, and is kept in ebullition by tile vapoilj^ 
issuing through it- Jf the vapour be fired 1$ 
that state, the water soon becomes^so warm \P&t 
the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates whow 
in a short time. This, with the circum|ace^ 
fends, is the property of his excellency g^neim 
Washington and of general Lewis, ' ;' 

Thfcre is a similar one on Sandjf Vfver, fife 
flam£ of winch is a coluihn of about 1^ intni^ 
diameter, and three feet high. Geriei-al &ark£? 
who informs me of it, kindled th£ V%our, staid 
about an hour and left it burning. 

The mention of uncommon Springs leads Jtf 4 
to that of Syphon fountains. There ti 6l$t6t 
these near the inter se&ion of th^ldrd^Fa&fkx^ 
Boundary with th£ North mountain^ .ntijt* rar 
from Brock's gap, oil the stream of wK^cKj| & 
grist- m$ll , which, grinds t wo tkishel of grain, af 
every flood of the spring : ( another, near* cfotor- 
pasture river, a ntfte and a j^alf bdfoW fts' cdritfu* 
cnce with th*"5$ull-pastur£ river* and 16 or 17 
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'miles, front the Hgt springs, which intermit*' 
once in > very twelve hours : one also near the 
raopth of the North Holston.. 
/'After these may be mentioned the Natural 
•ffizlV, on the lands of a Mr Lewis in Frederick 
coiinty* It is somewhat larger.than a common- 
well : the water rises in it as near the surface 
of the earth as in the neigbouring artificial 
wells, and rs of a depth as yet unknown,, It i& 
syai^l there is a current in it tending sensibly 
downwards. If this be true, it probably feeda 
some fountain, of which it is the natural reser- 
vpir/ distinguished "from others, lik$> that of 
Madison's cave, by being accessible. It i& 
used* with a bucket and windlas* as an ordinary 
Veil. ' ' . \ • 

! f . A complete catalogue of the trees, plants, 
f^xjit^, &c. v \s probably, not desired* I will 
^keich out those which would principally at- 
tra& notice, as being 1- Medicinal, 2. Escu- 
lent, 3. Ornamental, or 4. Useful for fabrica- 
tion; adding tl^Limi&n to the pogujar names* 
as fh^ latter might nQt convey precise informa- 
tion tp a foreigner. 1 shall confine myself toa 
tx> native plants* \ : , t " 

X /f Sgpfl^ v Cassia ligp^trina. 

^ t A^imart. . "Polygonum §agkatum, 

f |$i%%> cr gopse-grqss. Galium spurium.. 

5 } lobelia of several Regies. 

.. |?aVna. ^Ixristji* . ,Ricinu^ • . 

(3;) Jam ( es-town wjjed. Datura Stramonium^ 
^J^llp^V M^y? roti^ndafolia. - - *- > 

Byriau mallow* i IJibi^ciis moschentos.. 

im * Hibiscus Virginicus., 
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Black poplar, Populus nigra. 
Aspen. Populus tremula. 
Linden, or lime. Telia Americana. 
Red flowering maple. Acer rubrum. 
Horse- chesnut, or buck's-eye. ^Esculus 

pavia. 
Catalpa. Bignia catalpa. . 
Umbrella. Magnolia tripetala. 
Swamp laurel- Magnolia glauca. 
Cucumber-tree. Magnolia acuminata 
Portugal bay- Laurus indica. 
Red bay, Laurus borbonia. 
Dwarf rose bay. Rhododendron maximum. 
Laurel of the western country. Qu. species I 
Wild pimento- Laurus benzohv 
Sassafras, Laurus sassafras. ' * 

Ldoust. Robinia pseudo-acacia. 
Honey* locust. Gledistia 1. 5 
Dogwood. Cornus florida* 
Fririge, or snow-drop tree- Chionanthus Vir- 

gkrica* 
Barberry. Barberis vulgaris. 
Redbud, or Judas-iree. Cercis Canadensis. 
Jlolly* Elex acquifoliunu 
Cockspur hawthorn. Crataegus coccinea. 
Spindle-tree. Euonymus Europaeus. 
Evergreen spindle- tree. Euony mus Arae- 

s ricanus. 
I tea Virginica. . v 
Ellder. Samhucus nigte. 
P^paw. Annona triloba. 
Candleberry myrtle. Myrica cerifera. 
Dwarf laurel. Kalmial 

anffustilolia ' j ,, , . .-. 

Kalmiaf calledlv J rw,thus * 

latifolia J * * 

8 ■ 

.'. - ... ■ __J 
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Ivy. Hedera quiflquefclia/ \*h* * . 

Trumpet honeysuckle* Lo^icera sempervi- 
rens* V'. 

Upright honey suckle* Azalea np diflorai 

Yellow jasmine, Bignoni^ seinpervkeas,. 

Calycanthus floridus; 

American aloe. Agave Virginica* ; . 

Sumach, Rhus, Qu* species I _> 

Poke. Phytolacca deoandra. „ 

Long moss.. Tiljandsia Usneoid^s- 
-.Reed- Arundp phragmitis., , ,'•■», 

Virginia hemp. Aenidk cannabina,. 

Flax- kinum Nirgimanuni. ., 

331ack, or pitch-pine. Pinus i#da. 

White pine. Finns strobus. 

Yellow pine- Pinus Virginica. 

Spruce pine > Pinus folUs smguiaribus. Clay- 
ton. .;■ . 

Hemlock spruce Fits. Pinus Canadensis* 

^Aborvltae- Thuya occidentalism * 

Juniper. Juniperus Virginica (called cedar 
with us) ,.-.-.• 
* -Cypress. Cupuessus disticha. 

White cedar. Cupressus Thyoides., 

Black qqIcjl, Qu«rcus nigra* 

White m&.* Qticjtcus alba* - > 

Red Q£fc.{ Quercus -rubra*, 

Willow oak, Querous phellos. 

Cfresnut oak* Quercus prinus. 

Blackjack oak- Qtiercus aquatica* Clayton,. 

Ground oak* Quercus pumila. Clayton. 

Liy tf QtJb > :Quercbs JVirguiiana. Millar. 

Blaek birch. Betula 

White birch. JJetula 

BezftfoX Tamils sylvatf 
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Ash. Fraxinus Americana. *'/./." 

Fraxinus Novae Angiiae. Millar* 
Elm. Almus Americana. 
Willow. Salix. Que* species ? 
Sweet gum. Liquidambar styraciflua. ' 
The following were found in Virginia when 
first visited by the English ; but it is not said 
whether of spontaneous growth, or by cultiva- 
tion only. Most probably they were natives 
of more southern climates, and handed along 
the continent from one nation to another of the 
savages. 

Tobacco. Nicotiana* 
Maize. Zea mays. 

Round potatoes. Solanum tuberosum. 
Pumpkins. Cucurbita pepo. . 
. Cymlings. Cucurbita verrucosa. 
Squashes. Cucurbita melopepo. 
There is an infinitude of other plants and 
flowers, for an enumeration and scientific de- 
scription of which I must refer to the Flora 
Virginica of our great botanist, Dr. Clayton, 
published by Gronovius at Ley den, in 1762. 
This accurate observer wa& a native and resU 
dent of this state, passed a long life in exploring 
and describing its plants, #ind is supposed Jo 
l^ve enlarged the botanical catalogue As niuc& 
as almost any man who has lived. .<- 

Besides these plants, which are native, our 
farms produce wheat, rye,, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, broom com, and Indian corn. Thecli- 
mate suits rice well enough, wherever the 
lands do. Tobapco, hemp, flax, aftd cotton* 
are staple commodities. Indigo fields two 
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cuttings. The silk-worm is a native, and the 
^mulberry, proper for its food, grows kindly. 

We cultivate also potatoes, both the long and 
the round, turnips, carrots, parsneps, pumpkins, 
and ground nuts (Arachis.) Our grasses are 
lucerne, St. foin, burnet, timothy, ray, and 
orchard grass ; red, white, and yellow clover ; 
greensward, blue grass, and crab grass- ' 

The gardens yield musk-mellons, water- 
mellons, tomatas, okra, pomegranates, figs* and 
the esculent plants of Europe. 

The orchards produce apples,' pears, cher- 
ries, quinces, peaches, ne&arines, apricots, 
almonds, and plumbs. , 

Our quadrupeds have been mostly described 
by Linnaeus and Mons. de Buffbn; Of tfiese, 
the mammoth, or big buffalo, as called by, the 
Indians, must certainly have been th£ largest. 
Their tradition is, that he was carnivorous, and 
still exists in the northern parts of America. A 
delegation of warriors from the Delaware tribe 
having visited the governor of Virginia, during 
thereyolution,on matters of business, aftfer these 
had been discussed and settled in council, the go- 
vernor asked them somequestionsrelativeto their 
<50untry,and amongothers, whatfhey-knewbrhad 
heard of the animal whose bones were found at 
, the Saltlicks on the Ohio. Their chief speaker 
immediately put himself into an attitude of ora- 
: tory, and with a pomp suited to what he- con- 
ceived the elevation of his subject* informed 
him that it was a tradition handed down from 
their fathers, " That in ancient times a herd of 
these tremendous animals catne to the Big-bone 
lick, and began an universal destru&ion of the 
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bear,deer,elks,bufFaloes,andother animals which 
had been created for the use of the. Indians:' 
that the Great Man above looking down and 
seeing this was so enraged, that he seized his 
lightning, descended on the earth, seated him- 
self ori a neighboring mountain, on a rock of 
which his seat and the print of his feet are still 
to be seen,~arid hurled his bolts among them till 
the whole were slaughtered, except the big 
bull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, 
shook them oflf as they fell ; but missing one 
at length, it wounded him in the side^ whereon 
springing round, he bounded over the Ohio, 
over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over 
the great lakes, where he is livings this day." 
, It is well known, that on the Ohio, and in many 
parts of America further north, tusks, grinders, 
and skeletons of unparalelled magnitude are 
found in great numbers, som6 lying on the sur- 
face of the earth, and some a little below it. A 
Mr Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near 
the mouth of the Tanissee, relates, that after be- 
ing transferred through several tribes, fronr 
one to another, he was at» length carried 
over the mountains west of the Missouri to a 
fiver which runs westwardly : that these bones 
abounded there, and that the natives described 
to him the animal to which they belonged as 
still existing in- the northern , parts of their 
country ; from which descriptioii he judged it 
to be an elephant. Bones of the same kind have 
been lately found, some feet below the surface 
of the earth, in salines opened on the North 
Holston, a branch of the Tanissee, about the 
latitude of 36 1-2°. north. From the^aecounts 
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published ip Europe, I suppose it to be decided 
th^t jtfee^ are of the same kind with those found 
si|j Siberia* Instances are mentioned of like 
animal remains found in the more southern 
climates of both hemispheres; but they are 
either so loosely mentioned as to leave a doubt 
of the fadt, so inaccurately described as not to 
authorize the classing them with the great 
northern bones, or so rare as to found a suspi- 
cion that they have been carried thither as cu- 
riosities from more northern regions. So that 
on the whole there seem to be no certain ^vestiges 
of the existence of this animal further south than 
the salines last mentioned. It is remarkable 
that the tusks and skeletons have been ascribed 
by the naturalists of Europe to the elephant, 
while the grinders have been given to the hip- 
popotamus, or river horse. Yet it is acknow- 
ledged, that the tusks and skeletons are much 
larger than those of the elephant, and the grind- 
ers many times greater than those of the hippo- 
potamus,, and essentially different in form.... 
Wherever these grinders are found, there also 
we find the tusk and skeleton ; but no skeleton^ 
of the hippopotamus nor grinder oT~tn§ *^ cr - 
phant. It will not b*$aid xh?*** hippopotamus 
and elephantine always to the same spot, the 
former trvjeposit his grinders, and the latter his 
tusk* and skeleton. For what became of the 
jarts not deposited there? We must agree then 
that these remains belongs to each other, that 
they are>f one and the same animal, tfiat this 
was not : a hippopotamus, because the hippopo- 
tamus had no tusks nor such a frame, and be- 
cause the grinders differ in their size as well aa 
• * - I 2 
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in the number and form of their poiftts. TBat 
it was not an elephant, I think ascertaihed by 
proofs equally decisive. I will not avail myself 
of the authority of the celebrated* anatomist, 
who, from an examination of the form arid struc- 
ture of the tusks, has declared they were essen- 
tially different from those of the elephant ; be- 
cause anotherf anatomist, equally, celebrated,, 
has declared, on a like examination, that they 
are precisely the same. Between two such au- 
thorities I will suppose this circumstance equi- 
vocal. But, I. 1 he skeleton of the mammoth 
(for so the incognitum has been called) bespeaks 
an animal of five or six times the 'cubic volume 
of the elephant, as Mons. de Buffon has admit- 
ted. 2. The grinders are five times as large, are 
square, and the grinding surface studded with 
four or five rows of blunt points : whereas those 
of the elephant are broad and thin, and their 
grinding surface flat. 3, I have never heard an 
instance, and suppose there has been none, of 
the grinder of an elephant being found in Ame- 
rica. 4. From the known temperature and con- 
stitution of the elephant he could never have ex- 
isted in trio*** regions where the remains of the 
mammoth have Wn fcu~j. The elephant I&, 
a native of the torrid zone ai*j its vicinities y 
if, with the assistance of warm apartments and 
warm clothing, he has been preserved lulifc in 
the temperate climates d? Europe t it has only- 
been for a small: portion of what tvould bare 
been his natural period; and no instance of his, 
multiplication: in them has ever been known* 
But tfo bones of tlw mammoth, as I have be-. 

, * Hur.ter + D'&ubenton; 



Fore observed,* have been ever found further 
south than the salines of the Holston, and they 
have been found as far north as the Ar&ic cir- 
cle. Those therefore, who are of opinion that 
the elephant and mammoth are the saipe, must 
believe, l.*That the elephant known to us can 
exist and multiply in the frozen zone; or, 2. 
That an eternal fire may once have warmed 
those regions, and since abandoned them, of 
which, however, the globe exhibits no unequi- 
vocal indications ; or, 3. That the obliquity o£ 
the ecliptic, when these elephants lived, was so 
great as to include within the tropics all those 
regions in which the bones are found : the tro^ 
pics being, as is before observed, the natural 
splits of habitation for tfce elephant. But if it 
hh admitted that this obliquity has really decrea- 
sed, and we adopt the 1 highest rate of decrease 
yet pretended; that is of one minute in a centu- 
ry, to transfer the northern tropic to the Arftic 
circle, would carry the existence of these sup- 
posed elephants 250,000 years back, a period 
far beyond our conception of the duration of 
animal bones left exposed to the open air, as 
these are in many instances. Besides, though 
these regions would then be supposed within 
the tropics, yet their winters would have been 
too severe for the sensibility of the elephant. 
They would have had too but one day and one 
night in the year, a circumstance to whicfiuwe^ 
have no reason to suppose the nature of the ele- 
phant fitted. However, it has b§en demonstra- 
ted, that, if a variation of obliquity in the eclip- 
tic takes place at all, it is vibratory, and never 
exceeds the limits of 9 degrees* which is not 
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sufficient to bring these bonds \Wtfeiif the **tf|>Scau 
One of these hypotheses j or some ^her^eqUally 
voluntary and inadmissible toeautteu&rphiloso- 
phy , / mtrstt be adopted w support?* the Jopinkrfi 
that these are the bones of the elephattt. For 
my own part, I find it easier to belie vel that aa 
animal m&y have existed, resembling the ele- 
phant in his tusks, and general .anatomy, while 
his nature Was in other respe&s extremely dif- 
ferent* From the 30th degree of south latitude 
to the 30th of north, are nearly the limits which 
nature has fixed for the existence and multipli- 
cation of the elephant known to us. Proceed- 
ing thence northwardly to SfiMegrees, we en- 
ter those assigned to the mammoth. The fur- 
ther we advance north, the more their vestigea 
multiply as far as the "earth has been explored in 
that dire&ion; and it is as probable as other- 
wise, that this progression continued to the pole 
Itself, if land extends so far. The eentre of the 
frozen zone then may be the acme of their vi- 
gour, as that of the torrid is of the elephant. 
Thus nature seems to have drawn a belt of se- 
paration between these two tremendous animals, 
whose breadth imfeed is not precisely known, 
though at preterit we may suppose it about -6* 
degrees of latitude? to have assigned to the 
elephant the regions south 6f these confines, and 
those north to the mammtotft, < ftwndingM the 
cpnstitution of the one in her e^treifce^o'HteW, 
and {hat of the other in the extreme of cold. 
When the Creator has therefore separated their 
nature as far as the extent of the scale of animal 
life allowed to thj;s planet would permit, it seems 
yervecsQ to declare it the same, from a partial 



resemblance of their tusks and bones.x But to 
whatever animal we ascribe these remains, it is 
certain such a ope has existed in America, and 
that it has been the largest of all terrestrial be. 
ings- It should have sufficed to have rescued 
the earth it inhabited, and the atmosphere it 
breathed, from the imputation of impotence in 
the conception and nourishment of animal life 
on a large scale : to have stifled, in its birth, 
the opinion of a writer, the most learned too of 
alj others in the science of animal history, that 
in the new world, * La nature vivante est beau- 
coup moins agissante, beaucoup moins forte :'* 
that nature is less aftrve, less energetic on one 
side of the globe than she is on the other. >As 
if both sides were not warmed by the same 
genial sun; as if a soil of the same chemical 
composition, was less capable of elaboration 
into animal nutriment; as if the fruits and 
grains from that soil and sun, yielded a less 
rich chyle, gave less extension to the solids and 
fluids of the body, or produced sooner in the 
cariileges, membranes, ^nd fibres, that rigidity 
which restrains all further extension, and ter- 
minates animal growth. The. truth is, thjit a 
Pigmy and a Patagonian, a Mouse and a Mam- 
moths derive their dimensions from the same 
nutritive juices. The difference of increment 
depends on circumstances unsearchable to be- 
ings with our capacities. Every race of ani- 
jnals seems to have received from their Maker 
certain laws of extension at the time of their 
formation. Their elaborativG organs were form- 

* Baffon, xviii. 122 edit. Pari*, V7.64. 
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cd to produce this, while properiobstadfeS were 
opposed to its further progress. Below these 
limits they cannot fall, nor rise above theneu 
What intermediate station they shall take mar 
depend on soil, on climate, on food, on a carg*- 
ful choice of breeders-" But all the manna ifi 
heaven would never raise the mouse to the bifflt 
of the mammoth. * 

The opinion advanced by the Count de Btrf- 
fqn,* is 1. That the-anjmals common both to 
the old and new world, are smaller in the latter. 
2« That those peculiar to the new are on A 
smaller scale. 3. That those which, have been 
domesticated in. both, have degenerated in A* 
merica : and 4. , That oh the whole it exhibits 
fewer species. And the- reason he thinks is> 
that the heat$ of America are less ; that more 
waters are spread over its. surface by nature, 
and fewer of these drained off by the hand- of 
mam In other words, that beat is friendly* 
and moisture adverse to the produ&ion and de- 
velopement of large quadrupeds. I will not 
meet this hypothesis on its first doubtful ground, 
whether the climate of America be comparative- 
ly more humid? Because we are not furnished 
with observations Sufficient to decide this qu<&- 
tion- And though, till it be decided, we apfe 
as free to deny, as others are to affirm the feft, 
yet for a moment let it be supposed. The hy- 
pothesis, after this supposition, proceeds to 
another; that moisture is unfriendly to animal 
growth. The truth of this is inscrutable to us 
J&£ nea*wing a priori* Nature has hidden fnnH 

s ' * Buffon, xviii. 100^-150* 
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«s ner Jpodqs 6g**d** % Our only appeal on such 
questions is to experience; and I think that ex- 
perience >i$ against the supposition. It is by 
thf assistance oi heat and moisture that vege- 
tables are elaborated from the elements of earth, 
$ir, water, and fire. We accordingly see the 
more humid climates prbduce the greater quan- 
tity of vegetables. Vegetables are mediately 
or immediately the food of every animal : and 
m proportion to the quantity of food, we see 
animals riot only multiplied in their. numbers, 
but improved in their bulk, as far as the laws 
of their nature will admit. Of this opinion is 
the Count de BufFon himself in another part of 
Jhis work* : "en general il paroit ques les pays 
tin peu/rfl/fifc conviennent mieux a nos boeufs 
que les pays chauds, et qu'ils sont d'autant plus 
gross et plus grands que le climat est plus hu- 
mide et plus abondans en pasturages. Les 
boeufs de Danemai«ck, dela Podolie, de l'Ulk- 
raine et de la Tartarieque habitant les Cal- 
niouques sont les plus grands de toils. 5 ' Here 
then a race of animals, and one -of the largest 
ttoo, has been increased in its dimensions by 
fcold and moisture , in direft opposition to the 
hypothesis, wjiich supposes that these two cir- 
cufnstAncps dirninish animal, bulk, and that it 
£$,thei£ contraries heat and dryness which en- 
Wge it* But yrheft we appeal to experience, we 
are not to rest satisfied with a single fa£h Let 
•us therefore -try our question on more general 

found. Let us take two portions of the earth, 
urope and America for instance, sufficiently 
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^extensive to give operation to general causes ; 
let us consider the circumstances peculiar to 
epch, and observe their effect on animal nature* 
America running through the torrid as well &s 
temperate zone, has more beat collectively ta- 
ken, than Europe. But Europe, according to 
our hypothesis, is the dry est. They are equal- 
ly adapted then to animal produ£tion ; each 
being endowed with one of those cpuses which 
befriend animal growth, and with one which op* 
,posesit. If it be thought unequal to compare 
Europe with America, ^yhich is so much larger, 
I answer, not more so than to compare America 
with the whole world. Besides, the purpose 
of the comparison is to try an hypothesis, which 
makes the size of animals depend on the beat 
and moisture of climate. If therefore we take 
a region, so extensive as to comprehend a sen- 
sible distinftion of climate, and so extensive too 
as that local accidents, or the intercourse of ani- 
mals on its borders, may not materially affect 
the size of those in its interior parts, we shall 
comply with those conditions which the hypo- 
thesis may reasonably demands The objection 
would be the weaker in the present case, be- 
cause any intercourse of animals which may 
take place on the confines of Europe and Asia, 
is to Ae advantage of the former, Asia produ- 
cing certainly larger animals than Europe. J^et 
us then take a comparative view of the quacjrjj- 
peds of Europe and America, presenting them 
to the eye in three different tables, in one ,of 
which shall he enumerated those found in both 
countries ; in a second, those found in one only ; 
*••• i third, those which haye been domesticated 



m bptb. " To faci&ate the comj>^$o?, let those 
oif each table be arranged in gradation according 
to their sizes, firoiji $he ££eat$&tp the smallest, 
so, far as their sizes can be conjectured. The 
weights of the large animals sTiall be expressed 
n the English avqurdupoisc and its decimals: 
those of the, smaller, in the same ounce and its 
decimals. ■ Those whiph are marked thus*, are 
a£tual weights of particular subjects, deemed 
among the largest of their species. Those 
marked thufcf* are furnished by judicious per- 
sons, Well acquainted withthe species, and say- 
injg, from cbnjefture only, what the largest in- 
dividual they had seen would probably have 
weighed. The other weights are taken from 
Messrs. Buffon and D'Aubenton, and are of 
such subjects as came casually to their hands 
for disse&ion. This circumstance must be re- 
membered where their weights and mine st^nd 
. opposed : the latter being stated, not to produce 
a conclusion in favour of the American species, 
but to justify a suspension of opinion until we 
are better informed, and a suspicion, in the mean 
time, that there is no uniform difference in fa- 
vour of either . j- wbicii is all I pretend. 
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A comparative Fiev) of the Quadrupeds of 
Europe emd of America. K 



I. ABORIGINALS OF BOTH. 



Mammoth . • 

Buffalo. Bison . 
White bear. Ours blanc • 
Carribou Renne 
Bear* Ours . 
Elk. Elan. Original palmated 
Red deer. Cerf. 
Fallow deer. Daim. 
W 9 lf. Loop . . 

Roe. Chevreuile . ' • 

Glutton. Gloat on. Carcajou • 
Wildcat. Chat Salvage 
Lynx. Loup cervier • 
Beaver. Caftor . 

Badger. Blaireau 
Red fox. Renard . \ . 

Grey fox I fat is 
Otter. Loutre , . 
Mbnax. Marmotte 
. Vrfon. Fouine . , ♦ 

Hedgehog. Heriison ,. 
Marten. Marte 

Water rat. Rat d'eaa ., 
' Weafel. Belette 
Flying fquirrel. Palatotiche 
Shrew mo feu. Mufaraigne 



Europe. 


America 


lb. , 


ib. 1 


. . . 


•1800] 


»33-7 


♦410 


288.8 

1678 

69.8 

56 ; 7 


**73 


• •• * 


+30 


25. 

* i8.Sj 

13 * 

13 5 


♦45 


8.9 
6,5 
2« 


+12 


fi.2 

10 ' 


- +6 


02. 




75 
2.2 
a. 2 


ox. 

+* 


x. 





II. ABORIGINALS OF ONE ONLY- 
EUROPE. AMERICA- 





lb. 


Sanglier. Wild boar 


280. 


Mouflon. Wild '(Keep 


ft*- 


Bouquetin. Wild goat 




Lievre. Hare • ' . 


7-6 


Lapin. Rabbit • . 


34 


Putois. Polecat 


3-3 


Grncttc . ♦ 


■ 3-1 


Desman. Mu&krat 


oz. 


Ecureuil. Squirrel 


12. 


limine. Errain • 


8.2 


Rat. Rat 


7-5 


Loir* 


38 


Lerot. Dormoufe • 


1.8 


Taupe. Mole . 


1.2 



Tapir * • 

Elk, round horned i 

Puma 

Jaguar . * 

Cabai » « 

Tamanoir . 

Tamandua *• » 

Cougar of North America 

Cougar of South America 

Oceipt 

Pecari * : 

Jaguaret * • 

Alco • • 

Lama * 



lb. 
534* 

+450. 

*i6V 
109. 

109. 

654 
75- 
59 4 

463 
43- 6 
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TABLE CONTINUED* 



Hamptter . 
£isei 
Iteming 
Souris Moufc 



lb. 
6. 



-I 



AMERICA. 



Paco 




Paca • . - 


3*-7 


Scrval ^ i 




Sloth. Unau 


2725- 


Saricovienne .. . 




Kincajou . 




Tatou Kabassou 


ai.B 


Uison. Urchin * 




Raccoon. Ratton * 


16.5 


Coati 




Coendou 


, 16,3 


Sloth. Al 


13- 


Sapajou Ouarroi 




Sapajou Coaita 


9.8 


Ttatou Encubert « 




Tatou Apar * « 




Tatou Cachica 


7« 


Little Coendou 


6.5 


Opossum. Sarigu 




Tapeti . 




Margty 




Crab ice 




Agouti • 


4-a 


Sapajou Sai * 


3-5 


Tatou Cirqoincon 




Tatou Tatouate . 


3-2 


Mouffette Squafla . 
Mouffette Cfancbe 






Moufiptte Conepate • 




Scunk 




Mouffcttc Zorilk 




Whabu*. gate. Rabbit 




Apcrca . * . 
Akouchi 




Ondatra. Mulkxat i 




Pilori . 




Great greyiquirrtl 


**-• 


Fox squirrel of Virginia 


*%.6i 


Surikate r . *■ • 


1, 


, Mink * 


+*v 


Sapajou. Sajou ' 
Indian pig. Cochon d'IncU 


1. 


ij 


Sapajou Sa^miri . / 


1. 


Phakngcr 




Coqnallin . ^ . ♦ . 




Lesser grey squirrel ► 


* T - 


Black squirrel • ' ' ' ' J 


'fi. 


Red squirrel 


10.0 2 


, Sago in Saki . 




Sagoin Pinche 





lb. 
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, , jU table continued. ,-...,... 






EtffcOPE. 


AMERICA. 










', 


oz. 








Sagoin Tamarin i 


4-4" 








Sagoin Oiiistiti * 










Sagoin Marakine 
Sagoin Mico . -_ * 
Cayopolhn * 




.. 






Fourmillier . 

Mirmotc ,- • 




; . 






Sariguc of Cayenne 
Tucan . * 










fi^ed mole • • 


OS. 


-rr-fr 


I 




Ground squirrel » 


4 



III. DOMESTICATED IN BOTH. 



Europe. 


America 


lb. 
765. 


lb, 
♦2500 
•1366 


67.6 
7- 


*I20O 

•125 

#80 


«*• 





Cow 

Hfrse 

A$s 

Shfeep 

sr 

Cat 



I have not inserted in the first table the Pho- 
c**, nor leather-^ih|ed;bat, because the one 
living Jialf the year in iiic waler, and the other 
being i ^ngcdMnilA"kt ? ythe individuals of each 
species may visit toSi continents. 

• Of the anfrifcals Jritl^ first table, Mons. de 
BfaffonS himself ^informs us, (XXVII. 130. 
XXX; 213:) ^St^beave^ tlie otter, and 
sl^reW tnoiise r thougE of the same species, are 
larger in Amf^^M '$ Europe. This should 
therefore have corrected the ^generality of his 

* U4« s£id> tha^&ii^anjroalji, seldom teen' above 30 miles from 
shore, ijpr-^eyoad the $Sih depute of latitude. The interjacent islands 

betwe/n Asia and America admit hi* passing from one continent to the 
other without exceeding t&se^ountfs. And in fad, travellers tells or 
that these tslarida are places oi principal resort for them, and especially 
i* the season of briogi og for rh-rfcerryoun^ { 



6*}} 

expressions, XVIH. 145. and elsewhere, that 
the animus compion to the two c^ujitriea, are 
considerably less in America than Jn Europe, 
Vet cela sans aucurie exception? He , tells us 
top, (Quadrup^ VIIL 334. edit* Pans, 1777) 
that on examining a bear from America, he re* 
iparked no difference* ./ clans /# *forr$fi de cet 
ours, d ? Amenqvie. compare; a celui d'Europe.;' . 
but adds!from Bartr^m's journal, that' an Ame- 
rican bear weighed 40'0lb. i TEngTishi, jequal to 
3671b. French : whereas we find the 'European 
bear examined by Mons, D'Aubenton, (XVIJ. 
62.) weighed but- 14Ub.. French. "Tlj*t the 
paljnated elk i$ larger in America than in Eu- 
rope, we are informed by Kalm*, a naturalist' 
Who visited the former by public appointment, 
fdr the Express purpose of examining the sub«- 
jefts of natural history. In this faa Pennant 
Concurs With him, (Barrington's Miscellanies. ) 
Th£ satne Kalm tejls .us^that the black jmopse* 
orrenne of America is as>igh as atali'^rse ; 
and CatestyJ, that It is about the.bigi^ess of ^ 
middle-sized ox. The same.^ecQunt of th^ir 
size has been given me by many who have sejen 
thf m . But Mons. P' Aubenton says* that the 
rehne of Europe is about the size, of a xeddeer^ 
The weasel is larger in America than jjn Europe, 
as may be seen by comparing its dimensions. as 
repohed by Mons, D'Aubentonf f and Kal»i^ 
The latter tells usj that the lynx, badger/ re4 
fox,and flying squirrel, are the same in Amp* 
rica as in Europe : by which expression I un* 

" • I. «33« Lon. 1771. t lb, aii. ± I. xxnii, 
♦ XXXV. ida, • + XV. 42, , J 1,359. *• 48. a*K2$* II ^ 
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were smalfer,, they would differ from the;EttTd- 
nean, , Cforgreyfox fcbfgkiekty'ti&jifailfr, 
little different |n size and shape ftbtti'&e'EWo, . 
Bean fox. Tptestime he ineans fatted fox 'of 
Europe, ££ doe? Kalm, where he sa/sf/, jthat'ih 
size 4 ; they do npVqfate come; up to our #>xe's : >' 
- For proceeding next to the red fox of Ainerica, 
he says • they are entirely the same with the 
European' sort t* which shows he had in View 
one European sort xjniv, which was thered.'JSb 
that the Tesult of their testimony is, *hat the 
American grey foxlis somewhat resstharithe 
European red ; which is equally true of the 
grcjr fox of Europe, as may be seen by 1 coin, 
paring the measures of the Count ' de Buffon 
and ;Mons. ;Q* AubentOn J . , The whit$ , bear 
of America is. as large as that pf Europe. ' The. 
bones of the mammoth which has beWfountfin 
America, a^ as, large as Aose found in thVpia 
#orld. It may be asked, >hy I insert the mam- 
moth, as if it still existed? I astm return whv 
rsBr6^d'omi«t; a ;s if it did not exist "fSjJE 
the qcpnomy of nature, that no instance can be 
Pjpduc^ xrflier having permitted any one race 
f. ,h 5 i : ani « 1a ^ *?. oecome; extincl ; of her haV 
fite fpfmed'anyrink k her great work so weak 
+ tob lWen. ToMd to this, the tradition- 
ary testimony .ojr the Indians, that this animal 
still exists mtfce Wthern and western parts pf 
America, would be adding the light of a taper 

4 xkvir/^xllf'itjiWm, n.^^^. : x ;„ 



«vfllltt%TeiicIficrfaiari sun. Thosfc ^Srts st9t 
r<*nVam fri th^ir dborigJrml stWe, Unexplored ^3^ 
ttM#sttirb*& fey us, or by dthers for iw. lfc 
ift&y as *v£fl fekist tnci^e ioV, a? he did former- 
ly if hfcfe We find 1^ Iflie be aiafiit. 
Votous iniftiial, as sortie anatomists have con- 
jectured, arid the Indians affirm, his early re- 
tirement may be accounted forfhom the general 
destruction bfthe wild game by thfe Indian^, 
which commences in the first instant of their' 
connexion With us, for the purpose ofpurtha*. 
ihg match-coats^ hatchets, and fire-Ibcks, with 
tfcfeir ikins. There rtemam ihen the btrlfak^ 
rtfed deer, fellow -deer, Wolf f roe, glutton, wild- 
cat, mbiiax,>isoh, hedgfehog, marten, and wa- 
ter rat, 6f the comparative sizes of which #e 
have not sufficient testimony. It does not ap- 
pear that Messrs. de Buffon mid D'Aubenton 
have measured, weighed, or seen those of 
America. Itissaid of some of ihem, by some 
feavellers, that ihey are smaller than the r Eqro- 
pean. >But who were these travellers* Have 
they not been meiif of a tery different description 
frdm those who have laid open to us the other 
three quarters of the trortd ? Was natural histo- 
ry the dfejea of tjh^r travels ? Did they measure 
Orttaiigh the^anf mals th^y speak 6f ? or did ^hey 
not jifclge of them by sight^ or perhaps £yeii 
from report only? TVere they acquainted with 
the animals of theft own Country, with which 
they undertake to compare .them'! Have they -. 
not been so igf)^$**as often to mistake the 
species? A true auswe* tq these questions Would . 
probably lights** their authority, So as to render 
it insufficient ft* the foundation of an hypothe- 



sis* Howmiripe we yet are, fof an accurate; 
comparison of the animals of the two countries, 
w^lj appear frojm the; work of Monsieur de Buf-< 
fop^, The #leas jve should h?ve formed of tW 
si2C^ of some acj mals, from the irtfor*na$ion h# 
• ha^e&eiye<£ at l>i& first publications oouc^rpiagr 
th^ii^^re yeify djffierept, frp^fi what hls'sub^r 

Si^nt "comnuinications give us. ; And indeed? 
is candour in. tjjis, can neyer be too much pr#is-, 




m^apprei^d upe verite, parce qu'en effet m&& eg* 

feur. congee est jUnc vf rite'*. , He seems ffpr 

have thought the cabiai he first examined w^nt-i 

ed )\t\\e t 6f it^ » full growth* * II n'etoit pa^en* 

core tout-Vfait adultef*. Yet be weighed but 

46$lb, and he found afterwards J r th^t these a#i** 

inals, when fuij grpwn, weigh lOQlb., |Ie Ijwjh 

imposed, .'from the esamipatiojj of a. jwgsrfc • 

said to W'two year* old, which weighed b#& 

161b. 12 ox. that when he sh^ujd Iwve j^wed 

his full growth, he would not b^ larger thai*;* 

middle sized dog. But a subsequent accounts 

raises his weight to 200jb* Further inforBj^tow 

will, doubtless, ' produce; further t corre>&HW^ 

*The wonder 19, not that there is yet some thinij 

in this great wc^rk to ^arreQ^ but that tfycre i§ 

so little. TheVesult of this ^ewihea is,;jfclM(t| 

of 26 quadrupeds common to both countries, % 

are said to be larger in America, 7 of equal si %£+ 

$Qd 12 not sufficiently examined. So that the 

•Qua*, ft. 15*. - -' ' 

„ ' iX^V.x84, - ", •. fQmr.iX.i3v >"" r 

4 ; . -; yxix. * t . ilfc*«.rffa;* i :. :.' 



first table impeaches the first member of the 
assertion, that of the animals common to both 
countries, the American are smallest, 4 et cela 
saps aucune exception* * . It shows it not just, 
in all the latitude in which its author has ad- 
vanced it, and probably pot to such a degree as 
to found a distinftion between the two coun- 
tries. 

Proceeding to the second tabic, which ar- 
ranges the animals found in one of the two 
countries only, Mons.de Bnflbn observes, that 
the tapir, the elephant of America, isbutof the 
size *rf a small cow. To preserve our eompa- 
rlsbh, I tfill ^dd, that the wild boar, the elephant 
of Europe, is little more than half that srze* I 
have made an ejk with round or cylindrical horns 
an anirha(l of America, and peculiar to it ; be- 
cause I have seen many of them myself, awl 
more of their horns \ and because T can aw, 
fipm the best information^ that, in Virginia* 
this kind af elk, has abounded tgtfch, and stiJV 
exists in smaller numbers ; and I could never 
ltottrh that the pahh#te<3 kind had been seen he*£ 
at all. . I suppose this confined to the more 
iid#hera lajtitudes*. I hive "ml&t our harb ofr 
rabbit peculiar, believing it to be different from 
H&fh thfe gurgpean ^himafls of thpse de^omiria- 1 
tions, and callirig it therefore by its Algon<Jtiin 
nanie, Whabiis, tok6ep it distinift from t^e^e/ 

.♦The descriptions of Theodat, Denys .and Li Honton, citepl by 
aUoos. de Buffoa, under t$$, sytic)e &an, lutboria* tlfe supposition, that ■ 
the Aa$4iqrned elk is fpui>d is* the northern part* of America, U |ia# 
nrt hawever extended to our Iztituicw Qo> $h* other hawd* J Cfjtihi ) 
DeVer leva that the round-horned elk has been teen farther jaortfi gia* j 
tfce Hudson's river. This agrees with the former elk in its general cha- 
racier, being, like that, when, compared w'pkk * dper, very much larger, 



Kalm h of the same opinion*. I have enuthe* 
rated the squirrels according to our own know- 
ledge, derived from daily sight of them, because 
I am not able to reconcile with that the Euro- 
pean appellations and descriptions. I have heard 
of other species but they have never come with- 
in my own notice. . These, I think, are the on* 
ly instances in which I have departed from the 
authority of Mons. de Buffon in the construc- 
ts ears longer, broader, and thicker in pronation, its hair much lon- 
ger, neck and tail shorter, having a dewlap before the breast (caruncula* 
gutturalis Lihnasi) a white vpot often, if not always, of a foot diameter, 
on ^he hinder part of the buttock* r«und .the tail ; its gait a trot, and 
attended with a rattling of the hoofs ; but distinguished from that de- 
cisively by its horns, which are not pal mated, but round and pointed. 
This is the animal described by Catesby as the Cervus major Americapajr 
the stag of America, le Cerf de l'Amerique* But it -differs from the 
Cervus as tdtallv, as does the palmated elk from the dama. And ia 
fa& it seems to stand in the same relation to the palmated elk, a* the** 
red deer does to the fallow. . It has abounded in Virginia, lias been 
seen, within unv knowledge, on the eastern side of the Blue ridge sine* 
the year 1765, is now common beyond those mountain!, has been often 
brought to us and tamed, and its horns are in the hands of many, X 
should designate it as the * Alcea Americanos «ornibua teretibus.* It 
* were to be wished, that, uafuralista, who are acquainted with tre renne 
and elk of Europe, aod who may hereafter visit the northern parts of 
America, would examine *well the animals called there by the names of 
grey and black moose, catit ya> original and elk, Mons. de Buffon fea*- 
done what could be done fix j\ the materials in his hands, toward clear- 
ing up the confusion introduced by the loose application of these name* 
among the animals they are meant to tdesignate^ He reduces the whole; 
to the renne and flat horned elk. From alt the information T have been 
able. to. col It 61, I strongly suspect they will be found to cove* three,, if 
not four distinct species of animals, I have seen skins of a moose, and. 
•f the caribou: they differ more from each other, and from that of the 
ronn4 homed elk, than I ever saw two skins differ which belonged to 
different ftpdividutla of any wild species. These differences are in the. 
colour, length, and coaiseness of the hair, and in the size, texture, anwf- 
marks of the skin. Perhaps it will be found that there is, 1 . the mooae, 
black and grey, the former being said to be the male, and the latter the 
female. a The caribou or renne. 3. The flat horned elk, or original. 
4. The round horrie&etlt. Should this last, though possessing so nearly- 
the characters of the elk, be found to be the same with the Cerf bV Ar- 
denntt or Brandhirtz of Germany, still there willremain the three an#- 
ajttjfrttentmeraied. 

♦ Ksha U« 3*t), X; ft* 
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tion of this table, I take him for my ground 
work, because I think him the best informed of 
;• any naturalist who has ever written. The re- 
suit is, that there are 18 quadrupeds peculiar to 
Europe ; more than four times as many, to wit 
74, peculiar to America ; that the* first of these 
74 weighs more than the whole column of Eu- 
ropeans ; and consequently this second table 
disproves the second member of the assertion, 
that the animals peculiar to the new world are 
on a smaller scale, so far as that assertion reli- 
ed on European animals for support : and it is 
in full opposition to the theory which makes 
the animal volume to depend on the circum- 
stances of heat, and moisture. 

The third table comprehends those quadru- 
peds only which are domestic in both countries. 
^TJiat; some of these, in some parts of America, 
^«ave become less than their original stock, is 
^fdpubtless true ; and the reason is very obvious* 
'In a thinly peopled country, the spontaneous 
i productions of the forests and waste fields are 
'Sufficient to support indifferently the domestic 
inifnals of the farmer, with & very little aid from 
Jbhn in the severest and scarcest season. He 
h^BT^or^ finds*, it more convenient to receive 
Ihem from the hand of nature in that indifferent 

* The lapir is the largest of the animals peculiar to America. I col- 
left his weight, Mons. de Buffon says, XXII t, 274, that he is of the 
*i«e oft Zebu, or a small tow. He gives us the measures of a Zebu, 

_ib. 4. as taken By himself, viz. 5 feet 7 inches from the rrruzzle to the 
foot of the tail, and 5 feet 1 inch circumference behind the fore legs, A 
ball measuring in the same way 6 feet 9 inches and 5 feet 2 inches, 
'weighed 6oo!b. VI II. 153. The Zebu then, and of course the Taoir, 

* *rtM»1d weigh about 5001b. But one individual of every species of Eu- 
ropean peculiars would probably weigh less than 40oib. These are 
I renchrarftsures and weights. 
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slate, than to keep up their size by a care and 
nourishment which would cost hhn much la- 
bour. If, on this low fare, these animals dwin- 
dle, it is no more than they do in those parts of 
Europe where thd poverty of the soil* or po* 
verty of the owner, reduces them to the same 
scanty subsistence. It is the uniform effeft of 
one'and the sama cause, whether a&ing on this 
jor that side of the globe. It would be erring 
therefore against that rule of philosophy, which 
teaches us to ascribeJike effects to like causes, 
should we impute this diminution of size m 
America to any imbecility or want of uniformi- 
ty in the Operations of nature. It may be affirm- 
ed with truth, that, in those countries, and wijfch 
'those individuals of America, where necessity 
or curiosity has produced equal attention as Jh 
Europe to the nourishment of animals, the hoj% 
ses, cattle, sheep and hogs of the one continent 
are as large as those of the other. There afe 
particular instances, well attested, where indivi- 
duals of this country have imported good breed- 
ers from England, and have improved their size 
by care in the course of some years. To make 
a fair comparison between the two countrieS r ;'it 
will not answer to bring together animals off 
what might be deemed the middle or ordinal^ 
size of tl>eir species ; because an error |n judgl 
ing of that middle or ordinary size would vary 
the result of the comparison. Thus Mons. £>* 
Aubenton* considers ahorse of 4 feet 5 inches 
high and 40Qlb. weight French, equal to 4 'feet 
8. 6 inches a^d 4361b English, a* a middle si- 

• VII. 4^t. 
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zed horse, Such a one is deemed a small horse . 
m America. The extremes must therefore be 
resorted to. The same anatomist* disse&ed a 
horse of 5 feet 9 inches height, French measure, 
equal to 6 feet 17 English. This is near 6 
inches higher than any horse I hav<£ seen : and % 
could it be supposed that I had seen the largest 
horses in America, the conclusion would be, . 
that ours have diminished, or that we have bred 
from a smaller stock. In Conneflicut and 
Rhode- Island, where the climate is favourable to 
the produ&ion of grass, bullocks have been 
slaughtered which weighed 2500, 2200, and 
2JL001b. nett ; and those of 18001b. have been 
frequent.* I have seen a hogf weigh 10501b* 
after the blood, bowels, and hair had been taken 
from him. Before he was killed, an attempt 
was made to weigh him with a pairofsteel-yards, 

?*aduated to 12001b. but he weighed more. 
_ct this hog was probably not within 50 gene- 
rations of the European stock. I am well in- 
formed of another which weighed 1 1001b. gross. 
As$e$ have been still more negle&ed than any 
other domestic animal In America. They are 
neither fed nor hQused in the most rigorous sea- 
son of the year, Yet they are larger than those 
measured by Mons* D'AubentonjJ of S feet 7 
inches, 3 feet 4 inches^ and 3 feet 24 inches^ 
the latter weighing only 215-81b. These sizes 
I suppose, have been produced by the same 
negligence in Europe, tfnich has produceda like 
diminution here. Where care has been taken 
of them on that side of the water, they have 

•VII. 4*4. + tn WMiamflwrg, April, rtffr 

% Vlt'l. 4*. 5$ 6ft- 
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b$en raised to a size bordering on that of the 
horse ; not by the beat and dryness of the cli- 
mate, but by good food and shelter. Goats 
have been also much negle&ed in America. 
Yet they are very prolific here, bearing twice or 
three times a year, and from one to five kids at 
a birth. Mons, de Buffori has been sensible 
of a difference in this circumstancer in favour of 
America*. But what are their greatest weights, 
I cannot say. A large sheep here weighs 1001b. 
I observe Mons. D'Aubenton calls a ram 'of 
621b. one of the middle sizef. But to say 
what are the extremes of growth in these and 
the other domestic animals of America, would 
require information of which no one individual 
is possessed. The weights actually known and 
stated in the third table preceding will suffice 
to show, that we may conclude, on probable 
grounds, that, with equal food and care, the cli- 
mate Of America will preserve the races of do- 
mestic animals as large as the European stock 
from which they are derived ; and consequently 
that the third member of Mortsv de Buffon's as- 
sertion, that the domestic animals are subieS 
to degeneration from the climate of America, 
is as probably wrong as the first and second 
were certainly so* 

That the last part of it is erroneous, which 
affirms that the species of American quadrupeds 
are comparatively few, is evident from the t£i 
bles taken together. By these it appears that 
there are an hundred species aboriginal of Ame- 
rica. Mons. de Buffon supposes about double 

•xvm. 96. V t IX 4i, ; J 
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that number existing on the whole earth*. Of 
these Europe, Asia, and Africa, furnish suppose 
126 ; that is, the 26 common to Europe and 
America, and about 100 which are not in Ame- 
rica at $11. The American species then are to 
those of the rest of the earth, as 100 to 126, or 4 
to 5. v But the residue of the earth being double 
thejextent of America, the exaft proportion 
-would have been but as 4 to 8. 

Hkherto I have considered this hypothesis as 
applied to brute animals only, and not in its ex- 
tension to the man of America, whether abori- 
ginal or transplanted. It is the opinion of Mons. 
de Buffon that the former furnishes no excep- 
tion to it. f 4 Quoique-le sauvage dii nouveau 
monde soit a peupres de meme stature quel* 
homme de notre monde, cela ne suffit pas pour 
qu'il puiss faire une exception au fait general 
flu fapetissement de la nature vivante dans tout 
ce continent : le sauvage est foible & petit par 
les organes de la generation ; il n'a ni poil, ni 
barbe, & nulle ardeur pour sa femelle. Quoiq*ae 
plus leger que V Europeen, parce qu'il a plus 
ci'habitude a courir, il est cependant beaucoup 
moins fort de corps ; il est aussi bien moins sen- 
sible, & cependant plus craintif & plus lache ; 
il n'a nulle vivacite, nulle activite dans 1'ame ; 
celle.du corps est moins un exercice, un mquve- 
ment voluntaire qu'une necessite d' action causee 
par le besoin ; otez lui la faim & la soif, vou$ 
detruirez eh meme terns le prinqipe,actif de tous 
ses mouvements ; U demeurera stupidement en 

• xxx 119. ♦ xviiiV 14& 



repos sur scs jamfres ou couche pendant de* 
jours entiers. II nc faut pas aller chercher plu$ 
loin a cause de la vie dispersee des sauvages & 
de leur eloignement pour la societe : la plus 
precieuse etincelle du feu de la nature leur a ete 
refiisee ; ils manquent d'ardeur pour leur fern* 
elle, & par consequent d'amour pour leur sem- 
blables : ne connoissant pas ^attachment le plus 
vif, le plus tendre de tous; leurs autres sentimens 
de ce genre, sont froids & languissans ; ils ai- 
ment foiblement leurs peres & leurs enfans ; la 
societe 1& plus intime di toutes, celle de la 
roeme famille, n'a done chez eux que de foibles 
liens; la societe d'une famille a Pautre n'en a 
point de tout : des lors nulle reunion, nulle re- 
publique, nulle etat social. La physique de V 
amour fait chez eux le moral des moeurs ; leur 
coeur est glace, leur societe & leur empire dur« 
lis ne regardent leurs femmes que comme des 
servantes de peine ou des betes de somme qu'ils 
chan gent, sans menagement, du fardeau de leur 
chasse, & qu'ils forcent, sans pitie, sans recon- 
noissance, a des ouvrages qui souvent sont au- 
dessus de leurs forces : ils n'ont que peu d'en- 
fans ; ils en ont peu de soin : tout se ressent de 
leur premier defaut; ils sont indifferents parce 
qu'ils sont peu puissants, 8c cette indifference 
pour le sexe est la tache originelle qui fletrit la 
nature, qui Pempeche de s'epanouir, & qui de- 
truisant les germes de la vie, coupe en meme 
temps la racine de la societe. L'homme ne fait 
done point deception ici. La nature en lui 
refusant les puissances de Pamour Pa plus mal- 
traite & plus rapetisse qu'aucun des animaux*'* 
An afliifting pi&ure, indeed, which (or the ho- 
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nour of human nature, I am glad to belive has 
no original. Of the Indian of South- America 
I know nothing ; for I would not honour with 
the appellation of knowledge, what I derive from 
the fables published of them. These I believe 
tct be ju st as true as the fables of Esop. This be- 
lief is founded on what I have seen of man, white, 
red, and black, and what has been written of him 
by authors, enlightened themselves, and writing 
amidst an enlightened people. The Indian of 
North. America being more within ot*r reacii, \ 
can speak of him somewhat from my oyra know^ 
ledge, but more from the information of others 
better acquainted with him, and on whose truth 
and judgment I can rely. From these sources 
1 am able to say, in contradiction to this repre-* 
fcentation, that he is neither more defective iq 
ardour, nor more impotent with his female, than 
the white reduced to the same diet and exercise : 
that he is brave, when an enterprise depends on 
bravery ; education With him making the point 
of honour consist in the destruction of an ene- 
toy by stratagem, ^nd in the preservation of his 
own person free from injury ; or perhaps this 
4$ nature/ while it is education which teaches 
us to* honour force more than finesse ; that he 
will defend himself against an host of enemies, 
always choosing to be killed, rather than to *ur- 
renderf* though it be to the whites, who he 

* Sol Rodomonte tprezza dl venire 
Schoo, dove la via meno e aicura. Aristo. 14. 17: 

+ la so judicious an author as Don Ulloa, and one to whom we are 
indebted tor the most precise information we have of South America, I 
did not expeft to find such assertions as the following : •• Los Indios 
ttBCidos so« lot Bias cobardcs y pustlanimts que se ptu<k«v^r : Se 

2h 
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knows will treat him well : that in other situa- 
tions also he meets death with more delibera-' 
tion, and endures tortures with fc firmness nil* 
known almost to religious enthusiasm with us : 
that he is affedtionate to his children, careful of 
them, and indulgent in the extreme: that his 
affedtions\ comprehend his other conne&ions, 
weakening, as with us, from circle to circle, as 
' they recede from the centre : that his friendships 

feacen mbcentes, se humill*n haata- el desprecio, disculpan au inconsi- 
derado arrojo, y c#n las auplicas y los ruegos dan segnras pruebus de su 
pusilanimidad. 6 lo que refieren las historas dela Conquista, sobre 
•us grandes acetones, et en un .send it o figuado, 6 el character dc estaa 
gcntcs no ea ahera segun era entonces ; pero lo que no tiennc duda es, 
que las Naciooes de la parte Septentional fubfiftenen la mifma libertad 
que fitmprc han tenido, fin haber fido fojuzgados por algnn Principe) 
extratto, y que viven frgun fu regimen y cofturobres detoda la vida, fits 
que hiya habido moti vo para que muden de c ha rafter; y en estoa se v£ lo 
tnisrno, que sucede en los del Peru, y de toda la America Meridional, 
teducidos, yquenunca lohao estado." Noticias Americanus, Entre-r 
Ceuimiento xviii. se&. i. Don Ulloa here admits, that the authors who 
have described the Indians of South America, before they were enslaved 
had represented them as a brave pepple, aud therefore seems to have; 
inspected that the cowardice which he had observed in those of the> 
present race might be the etfccl of subjugation. But, supposing the la* 
dians of North America to be cowards also, he concludes the ancestors 
of those of South America to have been so too, and the/efore that those 
authors have given fictions for truth. He was probably not acquainted 
himself with the Indians of North America, and had formed his opini- 
on or them from hear-say. Great numbers of French, of English, and 
of Americans, are perfectly acquainted with these people. Had he had 
an opportunity of enquiring of any of these, they would have told him* 
Chat there never was an instance known of an Indian begging his life 
when in the power of his enemies : on the contrary, that he courts death 
by every possible insult and provocation. His reasoning then would 
have been reversed thus. " Since the present Indian of NoYth America 
is brave, and authors tel! us, that the ancestors of thofe of South Ame- 
rica were brave also ; it must follow, that the cowardice of their descen- 
dants is the efr> £t of subjugation and ill treatment." For he observes, 
ib. sed. 27, that *' ki ofcrages los aniqiulan por la inhunajiidad ctan 
ijneselesirata." 
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are strong and fetthfuLto the uttermost* extre- 
mity : that his sensibility is keen, even the war- 
riors weeping most bitterly on the loss of their 
Children, though* in general they endeavour to 
appear superior to human events : that his viva- 
city and activity of mind is equal to ours in the 
same situation ; hence his. eagerness for hun-' 
ting, and for games of chance. The women 
are submitted taunjust drudgery. This I be- 
lieve is the case with every barbarous people. 
With such, force is law. The; stronger sex 
therefore imposes on the weaker. It is civili- 
zation alone which replaces women in the en- 
joyment of their natural equality ; t that first 
teaches us to subdue the selfish passions, and to 
respect those rights in otherswhich we yalue in 
ourselves. Were we in equal barbarism, our 
females would be equal drudges. The man with 
them is less strong than with us, but their wb- 
men stronger than ours ; and both for the same 
obvious jeasonV because our man and their wo- 
man is habituated to labour, and formed by it. 
With both races the sex which is indulged with 

* A remarkable instance of this appeared in the case of the late Col. 
By id, who was gent to the Cherokee nation to transact some business 
with them. It happened that some of our disorderly people had just 
killed one or two of that nation. It was therefore proposed in the 
council of the Cherokees that Col. Byrd should be put to, death, in 
revenge for the loss ot their countrymen. Among them was a chief 
called Silottee, who, on some former occasion, had contracted an acr 
.quaintance and friendship with Col, Byrd. He came to him every 
night in his tent, and told him not to be afraid, they should not kill 
him. After many days deliberation, however, the^determination was, 
contrary to Silouee's expectation, that Byrd should be put to death, and 
some •warrior were dispatched as executioners. Silouee attended them 
and when" they entered the tent, he threw himself between them and 
Byrd, and said to the warriors, " This man is my friend : before you 
x £et at him, you must kill me." On which they returned, and the coun- 
cil respected the principle so much at to recede from their de termina* 

lion. 
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ease is least athletic. An Indian man is small 
in the hand and wrist, for the same reason for 
which a sailor is large and strong in the arms! 
and shoulders, and a porter in the legs and thighs 
They raise fewer children than we do. The; 
causes^of this are to be found, not in a differ*, 
ehce of nature, but of circumstance. The wa*> 
men very frequently attending the men in their, 
parties of war and of hunting, child-bearing* 
becomes extremely inconvenient to theniL? 
It is said, therefore, that they have learned tfafe* 
pra&ice of procuring abortion by the use of 
some vegetable; and that it even extends tor 
prevent conception for a considerable time af- 
ter. During these parties they are exposed to* 
numerous hazards, to excessive exertions, to thfi 
greatest extremities of hunger. Even at them 
homes the nation depends for food, through & 
certain part of every year, on the gleanings of 
the forest : that is, they experience a famine 
once in every year. With all animal^, if the 
female be badly fed, or not fed at all, her young 
perish r and if both male and female be reduced 
to like want, generation becomes less aQive^ 
less produ£tivc\ To the obstacles then of wanli 
and hazard, which nature has opposed to the 
multiplication of wild animals, for the purpose! 
of restraining thteir numbers within certain 
bounds, those of labour and of voluntary abor*f 
tion are added With the Indian. No wemdefe 
then if they multiply less than we do. Whertf 
food is regularly supplied, a single farm will 
shew more of cattle, than a whole country of fo* 
rests can of buffaloes* The same Indian wctf 
men, when tnarried to white traders, who feed 

- j • ; r 
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thetn and their children plentifully and regular- 
ly, who exempt them from excessive drudge- 
ry, who keep them stationary and unexposed 
to accident, produce and raise as many chiWren 
as the white women. Instances are known un-, 
der these circumstances, pi: their rearinga dozen 
children. An inhuman practice once prevail-" 
ed in this country, of making slaves of the In- 
dians. It is a fa& well known with us, that 
the Indian women so enslaved produced and 
raised a3 numerous families as either the whites 
or blacks among whom they lived. It has been 
said, that Indians have less hair than the whites, 
except on the head. But this is a fa& of which 
fair proof can scarcely be had. With them it 
is disgraceful to be hairy on the body. T&ey 
say it likens them to hogs. They therefore 
pluck the hair as fast as it appears. But the 
traders who marry their women, and prevail on 
them to discontinue this pra&iee, say, that na- 
ture is the same with them as with the whites. 
Nor, if the fa£t be true, is the consequence ne- 
cessary which has been drawn from it* Negroes 
have notoriously less hair than the whites; yet 
they are more ardent. But if cold and moisture 
be the agents of nature for diminishing the races 
of animals, how comes she all at once to sus- 
pend their operation as to the physical.man of 
thenew world; whom the Count acknowledges 
to be i a peu pres de meme stature que l'homme 
de notre monde,' and to let loose their influence 
on his moral faculties ? How has this i combina- 
tion of the dements and other physical causes, 
so contrary to the enlargement of animal nature 
in this new world, these obstacles to the de- 
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Velopetnent and formation of great germs* ** 
been arrested and suspended, so as to permit 
the human body to acquire its just dimensions, 
and by what inconceivable process has their ac* 
tion been direfted on his mind alone ? To judge 
of the truth of this, to form a just estimate of 
their genius and mental powprs, more fa£ts are 
wanting, and great allowance to be made for 
those circumstances of their situation which call 
for a display of particular talents only. This 
done, we shall probably find that they are form* 
ed in mind as well as in bod^, on the same mo- 
dule with thef * Homo sapiens Europae.' The 
principles of their society forbidding all com- 
pulsion, they are to be led to duty and to enter- 
prize by personal influence and persuasion* 
Hence eloquencem council, bravery and address 
In war, become the foundations of all conse- 
quence with them. To these acquirements 
all their faculties are dire6ted. Of their 
bravery and address in war we have multiplied 
proofs, because we have been the subje&s on 
which they were exercised. Of their eminence 
in oratory, we have fewer examples, because j$ 
is displayed chiefly in their own councils. 
Some, however, we have of very superior lustre* 
I may challenge the whole orations of Demost? 
henes and Cicero, and of any more eminent 
orator, if Europe has furnished more eminent* 
to produce a single passage, superior to tlj£ 
speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to Lord Dun- 
more, when governor of this state. And, as a 

* XVIII. 146 t Linn. Syft. Definition of a Mas. 
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testimony of their talents \n this line, I beg leave 
to introduce it, first stating the incidents ne- 
cessary for understanding it. 

In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was 
committed by some Indians on certain land- 
adventurers on the river Ohio. The whites hv 
that quarter, according to their custom, under* 
took to punish this outrage in a summary way. 
Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain Daniel 
Greathouse, leading on these parties, surprised, 
at different times, travelling and hunting parties 
of the Indians, having their women and children 
with them, and murdered many. Among these 
were unfortunately the family of Logan, a chief 
"celebrated in peace and war, and long distin- 
guished as the friend of the whites. This un- 
worthy return pro voiced his vengeance . He ac- 
cordingly signalized himself in the war which 
ensued. In the autumn of the same year a de- 
fcisive^attle was fought at the mouth of the 
Great Kanhaway, between the colle&ed forces 
of the Shawanese, Mingoes and Delaware s, and 
ft detachment of the Virginia militia. The In- 
dians were defeated and sued for peace. Logan, 
however, disdained to be seen among th6 sup- 
pliants. But lest the sincerity of a treaty should 
be distrusted, from which so distinguished a 
chief absented himself, he sent, by a messen- 

£er, the following speech, to be delivered to 
ord Dunmore. 

' " I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
Entered Logan's cabinjiungry , and 'he-gave him 
not meat : if ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not. During the course of the 
last long and bloody war Logan remained idle 




frteritfoT white Wn.' fMfl'fc^^ii^HlolAW \ 
lived with ^bi*,'but forthe'injuries of oAz^mffi ] 
Colbnel CHfsdp, tlfc fast spring in \b1t& 'fetfdoa; d 
arid unprovoked, mulrdered all ihfe ^fciti6n& ^f 
lfdgin,fiot/eVfeii sparing tny women arid cKitf 
dH?n. -^ TH^riihs *bt a dro^-brmy„l|loda!;SS 
tfc<i f V£i&£ m%h¥ ( Wmg i dreaturel This^M^ 
dn fite ^feVtKfie? ' I Have sought ft : I Ttif 
t\\\kjArAktiy : I have Mly glutted my venge^tf 
f&rj&if tb\Sfltfy I ( r^joice at the beams of W^ 
Biit TO^tliarbbtar a thought that niit^ «L 
jtfy^Pfe&v ''Uogfe nfever felt fear. He/wilf S3S 
tdrtgslpftts fe^Wsave his Fife; WhaMfcflP 
to^fflo^'WIibg^?— Not one; 11 \ ,:l %* 
Before tH£ bbndemri the Indians' bf this c6fit|" 
nenfc'as Wanting' 'genius, we must £bnsider't' 
letters hive ilpt yet been introduce^ among tfct 
Were we to compare them in their present st 
with the Europeans,Nor,th of the A]ps,;tvh^h^ffi8 
Roman arms and arts first cr6s§ed\hb£e^6mv> 
tains, the comparison w<mlcl be to^ual^K^ 
cause, at that time, those parts oJF EWrbpfe wyr* 
swarming with numbers; Decauseniimbewl)!^" 
duces emulation, and multiply the ,ch3p<^s rfr j 
^ improvement, and one improvemerit'bfegets $ 
other. Yet I may safely ask, how i*any jg< J ^ 
poets, how many able mathemtrticiiuiis, HtMn 
ny great inventors in arts or scieiic^.' h&ff L«- , 
rope, North of the Alps, then produced ? ' Ai^ 1 
it was sixteen centuries after this before a'Ne^£ 
ton*could be formed. I do not mean to deirtrf 
that there are varieties in the race of man, di$^ 
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tmguished by their powers both of bo4y and 
mind. I believe thereare>,asI$eeto be the case 
in the races of other animals. I only mean to 
suggest a doubt, Whether the bulk and faculties 
of animals depend on the side of the Atlantic 
on which their food happens to grow, or whidh 
furnishes thd elements of which they are com- 
pounded. Whether nature has unlisted Ket- 
selfas a Cis or Trans- Atlantic partisan ? I am in- 
duced to suspfcft, there has beonmpre eloquence 
than sound reasoning displayed in support of 
tHis theory ; ;that it is one of those cases where 
the judgment has been seduced by a glowing 
p£n : and whilst I render every tribute pf ho- 
npur and esteem to the celebrated apologist, 
who has added 9 and is still adding, so many pre- 
clous things to the treasures of science, I must 
doubt whether in this instance he has not che- 
rished error also, by lending her for a moment 
bits vivid imagination and bewitching lan- 
^?pge.(4) 

$o far the Count de Buffon has carried this 
new theory of the tendency of nature* to beli$- 
tlp her produ&ions on* this side the Atlantic. Itji 
application to theVrace of whites, transplanted 
imm Europe, remained for the Abbe RaynaJ. 
'Ijhi doit etre etonne (he says) que PAmeriqu^ 
nfait jpas:encoi:c!>roduit un boappete, unhabile 
m^thematicien, un homme de genie dans uh 
sepie art, ou une seule -science. Hist. Phi- 
Iqs. f p- 92. ed. Maestricht. 1774. * Ame- 
rica has not yet produced one good poetV 
When we shall have existed as a people as long 
as the Greeks did , before they produced a Ho^ 
mer,the Romans a Virgil, the l French a Racine 
i ■ . ,. 
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A tnd-^Vttltaire^tlie English )a(Sh^|q^g^fp rj a^ 
TUSffttoit/ should? tfai$ ^p/tf>acsb ;b?; jj^ x * trjj^ Jf$ 
Witf e'ft^ttire {from* iWhfet xmfr jsn<|ly r c£u^ & Jh£ 
-proceeded; that the ot&or emiqtri^^f j^utqg^ 
attfd dthe* quarters- of the^ earth slrali/nqkh^c 
in&ctfbidtany natne iaih^^roU^^poe^^ gfot 
**teith£f has Aracricaipyoducfid /q^^e jtyft$)g- 
* IfltflifcfetiC ond maa ofg^mya in #ts*$^^ £«</> 

'/l^sfcSttgtoa* lvh©se jreejaoryrwUl ^adqijfli 

htftfite liberty shall have votaries* wh^p Qfiqje 

'frilftri&mph over time, and wilj 4x\ futur^aggs 

*sfs\nne its |ost station among the<most Cjslqb^- 

-ted wellies' ^thew;©dd t when that^w-ete^gd 

$Ml&tt£fcy shall -be fwgftttea which wou^ fy$ c 

«M8geSd hitti amdog.thp\d? generaci£$ q£r?#W^. 

1* physics ^ we * hay^ prodi|c$flf a ^r^Rp, ^gn 

%hdm l»i wie>of thee -p^sspnt ^gc ii» i^^.^«re 

important discover jcs, ; jt?r hajL ?nri<^^pkjjp. 

V$6$by >'wi&^*idre* p* more ingepioi* s^^t^^is 

*>f the phenomena df nature. Wj^ haye^ura^ 

%ed Mr. Ritterihoias^ ae^o^d Uw^sfrpijcmej $p- 

htg r tte?tip3gdnius hp qnf$t,be, ^jp^gpgMTO 

1 J hfc is «e*fc taught A« ap artipt ^^se^||^Ht- 



/ed"J« grciat' aptt>of of m^c^ni^^iijW m 
-v^rWhaBtver^rod^ced. Ii£ hasnot t Wqeed 
itiadfe a two&l; bufc he - hap, by ^^Itaywn ^p. 
preached nearer its Maker thap ajjy p^sta jgfcp 



, .* Ha* the wojJd aj^yet prpdticed rao^ thai* two poett* acknowledged 
to be fuch by all nations? An Englifhmsm; only, reads Miltonfwitb 
delight, an Italian Tatso, a Frenchman tbeHtnriide; e Porr\iguefevCid* 
©cm: but Homer and Viigil have been the rapture of every age and 
nation : they arc read with enthusiasm m their originals by those wh# 
Can read the •riginak, and ia tranflations by tbofe who cannot. 
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lias lived from the creation to this day*. As 
W^fflMtfpltiy arid i tetirv $*> hi, goreromtfnt, i#i 
SFatoty, itf ^iMii^, iti tte pla&ticl ar* r we<might 
sfob# ^^Atodrica^ tl^augfeiboiAa ^WHi.of^stejr- 
d^y ; Kk^ pn&oft^trf ,gs*H- 

*tfii aSjS^rtl bf$hfe niMiift l«i>ds^ whWb?arop$e 
ihe best? ft^el?i%^ of nianv which call him iflto 
2$tbtt, ^hfch s&bst£wi{rte his fr^flojt^ apcl 
^dfa^M-m^tbfeappltieifew as oftheisuj>Qi^ij>^ f 
WffliiH 1 se#v£ id amuse him only;* WeMfh^. 
fiyre' r suf3rpose; that tfei* reprodch m&$y&$$t&s 
If fa unit iMy and' that* of iih^ejii<u*e$ i^bieh 
! £dbrpr the piresent age, A»ieirica*cbrj'tnibi|Je^i 4 tS; 
ffi^f^Haiie: 'Tor compariiig & vrithj thomf$&W-. 
i¥izij tfhere genius k most cultBratedv ^h$fc 
J i&r the fobst excdletft mod^^^^^ 

arid England for irista^ce^ w* calculate th#£ :* 
** *P)e tMted' States cbfttajitt thiee millions /o| in- 

^bitaiits^ 5' Franfce 1 twenty* millions ; and tjie 
* BHtf ^ islSh^s ten. We £r©duce h Washing- , 

tili^VPranktin^ a- Ritterihouse* Eranse then 
; i^tf^^ ^ have ; H^^i dozeflf in each of these lines, 
! /sfcteJ XZtz^lStHdxh half thai'number, equally emi- 
^ittiiO *U l tftif : \ic \true, that France has : we are 
;^pf just tfecbitijhg acquainted with her, and our 
1 ^C^namtaftce 75*0 far gives us high ideas of the 
^eWiu'S of her inhabitants. It would be injur- 

fiig too thany ;; bf them to name particularly a 

* There areVartous ways of keeping truth out of sight. Mr. Ritten* 

: ^^swfcise'j «»mJc} of the planetary system has the plagiary appellation of an 

* 'Orrery J and the quadrant invented .by Godfrey, an American also, and 

*w1h the «id of whi$h the European nations traverse the globe, is sailed 

( Hadley's quadrant. 



Voltaire, a Btrfbh; the coristdfhffofl 1 of Bneyv 
etopiecfists, the Abbe J Ra^hal himself, &cj 8tc. 
We therefore have reason to believe she can 
produce her full quota cff geniiis. ^The^teAettt 
wir having so lbftg ctft of all cotmmihieation 
With Great Britain, we are not able tomakfe a 
feir estimate^ of the state of Science in that coim- 
tty. The spirit in which she wages war, is the 
only sample before our eyes, and that does not 
seem the legitimate offspring either of science* 
or of civilization. The sun of her glory is fast 
descending to the horizon. Her philosophy h^S; 
crossed the channel, her freedom the Atlantic, 
and herself seems passing to that awful dissolu- 
tion, whose issue is not given human foresight 
to scan*. 

Havrng giyen a sketch of our minerals, vege* 
tables, and quadrupeds, and being led by a 
promt theory to make a comparison of the lau 

. * In a latter edition pf the Abbe Hfrynal'a work, he has wjthdraw^ 
feis cenfure from that part of the new wocld inhabited by the Federo- 
Americans ; bat has left it ftill on tile other part*. North- America hat* 
alwayr been more aceeAjble-t* ftianger**th*n Souta. If he was tniu^kea* 
then as to the foimer, he may be fo as to the latter. The glimmerings 
wftfeti reach us from South- America enable us only to fee that its inbabi-- 
fcmfeaare held; under the accumulated preflure of flavery, fuperftition au4 
ignorance. Whenever they mall be able to rife under.this wcigKt, and 
to Ihow themferves to the reft of the world, they will probably fbav 
they are like the rest of the worJd. We have not yet fuificient evidence] 
Chat there are more lakes and fogs in South America than in other parfs 
of the earth. Ae* little do We know what would be their operation oK. 
the mind of man. Thai country has been visited by Spaniards and/ 
rortuguese chiefly ^and almost exclusively. These, going from a conn* 
try of the old world remarkably dry in its soil and climate, fancied 
tbett were more lakes and fogr in South America than In Europe. An 
inhabitant of Ireland, Sweden, or Finland would 4rave formed the coil. 
trary opinion. Had South America then been discovered aad. settled 
by a peop'e from a fcrmy country, it woqld psobabJy have been repre- 
sented as much drier than the old world, A patient pursuit of fac\*v 
and cautious combination and comparison of them, is the drudgery to 
which man is subjected by his Maker, if he wilhes to attain sure knowt 
ledge. 



^fitf^tlip^jOf ^Eurppe, and to SKtend it to the 

f' \an fjf j$m?&Gfy bqth aboriginal and emigrant, 
yijlpr^epd to t ihejemainin{$ articles oompre- 
^jadpfl TPider the present query. , ; . 

no $<$tw$qp,jp$Gty and .an hiindred of our bircjs 
^y&b^en /described by C^tesfy.' , Bis draw- 
jlfigs^arei better a$ %9 fQrm arid aU^tqde t than po- 
J^jjnfo which is gen?raUy too $gh. . Thty are 
j%foJUCow;ing;, 
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Besides these 

JTbe Royfton crow. Corvti* cor- 

+ R, "*« ' ' 

Crane. A r d'^ Canadenfis 

H >ufV t wallow.. Hffurtdo 
ruftka • 

G>ound /wallow. Hit undo 
' n'{5ari». ' * ' 

G ebteft, gf€vy e%glc , '■ 

SmaUcrturkey buzzard, with 
a feathered he»&. ' 

C reateft owl, or ; nsght, hawk. 

Wft hawk, which feeds fly- 
ing. ^ * * 

R ven , - 

W*ter Felican of thrWiffir- 
fippi. whoTe pouch hoddj > 
a peck. : , . , -. .. 

Swan. " 

Carmof^nf. , , ■ » 

< Duck and mallard." 
Widgeon. * 






, We have, 

Th< Shcldractt or CafUfcs bVeJU 
3 Uck teM, .. . ; // ' j ->- I : * 
Billcopt, r '* !• 

'goHgtaft.J Mi ? ■ '3 
J?i4*pp^, oif d$£tj>ic£. 
Soooo-billedducf. * ~ ' 
Wat^.WftcK -i/i*' 1 " 
Wateiv^UafaBt* *^, r _ 
Mow-bitcL * 4 

B'uV Peter. 
Water Wagtail. r ? 
•3ft*lBw-fegs;ed fnfpe. 
Satiating Soipr. 

&ITiai4 PlovfTi ' , , 

/Whittling P over. . l 
Woodcock. > v'^rft 
Red bird, wuhblMjk-W, 
wiags and tail. J 



>,t? 



.-*;/.' 



v- 



And doubtless many other* whicH ha,v£ ii6* 
yet been described and clawed. . [\ li \ 

To this catalogue of our indigenous anirbajs* 
I will add a short account of an anomaly of na- 
lure, taking place sometimes in the irace of ne- 
groes brought from Africa, who, thekigh black 
themselves, have, in rare instances; whit;e chil- 
dren, called Albinos. I have Jknown four 0f 
these myself, $nd havQ faithful accounts of 
three others. The circumstances, in which all 
the individuals agreeare these. r They, are p$ a 
pallid cadaverous white, unthiged \yt ith , reel, 
without any coloured* spots or ^ea^s j tjieir hair 
of the same kind of white # s.hqrU coarse, 1 ^nd 
curled as is that of the negro; jtl] of *,th l em r'w£li 
formed, strong, healthy, perfect in their ?seris)es, 
except that of sight, and born, of parents wjho 
had no mixture of white blood. Thij-ee of thp se 
Albinos w«fi*^ sisters, having two other full s|s«* 



ter&, wap were blae*k. ih£ youngest of the 
three was killed by lightning, at twelve years of 
age. The eldest died at about 27 years of age, 
in child-bed, with her second child. The 
middle one is now alive in health, and has issue, 

'as the eldest had, by a black man, which issue 
was black. .They are uncommonly shrewd, 
quidyU'thieir apprehensions and in reply; Their 
eyes are in a perpetual tremulous vibration, 
.very weak* arid ifcuch affe&ed by the sun :"! but 
they see much better in the night than we do. 
Th% are of the property of Col, Skipwith, of 
Cumberland. The fourth is a negro woman, 
wh6se parents came frqm Guinea, ai>d had three 
•other children, who wjereof their own colour. 

A S^i§|r^k)e<J v her eye- sight so wea^ that sh^ 

* is obliged!© wear a boiihetirt the "summer ; but 
it is better in the night jhari d£K' She had an 

. Albino child by a blaot iiiarlV ( It died at the age 
of a few weeks* These ivere the property of 
Coh Carter, of Albemaj-le. A siittli instance 
is a woman of die \prbf>erty of a Mt\ Butler, 

- near Petersburg. \SBeis stQUt and robust, has 

- ifosue a daughter, jet blac^V. by ablack man." I 
am not informea a& to fie* eye-sighu The ^e- 
ventti instance te of a rride Belonging to a Mr. 
Lee of Cumberland. Hh eyes are tremulous 
and weak- He M tall of stature, and now ad- 
vanced in year? 1 ." He is the only male ^6f the 
Albinos which h'aye'eome within my informa- 
tion. Whateverbe the cause of the disease in 
the skin, or in its colouring matter", which pro- 
duces this cluuige, it Seems more incident to 
the female than male sex. To these I may add 
tfee mention of a negro man within my own - 

153472 
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j^oided^'b6tn!bl^ 9 W^d i&f, blaq^ pa^nt$g 
on whose chin, when a , poy^' '^ white , $pat , ?p^ 
j&&r6df. " Thiseontiniied to increase till 6e'1$L 
c&me^a Wian, ^by which time it had exte&dect <jfcy,e£r 
fxis ctenV lip^ J one cheek, the under jaw, ^ft 
aedk 1 on thfetf sidfe.r It is of the Albino wh^te* 
Without afty^mixtlire of red; and has for sev^rgk 
Jears '^en ^tatioiitaij^ He is robu stand ke£}t!re 
ahd tfie charige^of colour was not accon^paniedL 
1^ith : |ny^4sib^ disease, cither general or .19-1 
pjcal, / _'y ', ' : '■,".'• 

* Of our fish and- irisfe&s there has beeh nothing. 



like a full description or colle£lion. ' Mtfre 
themare ijesbribedjn Catesby than in any other 
work. ' Many also are to be found in Sir Han* 
Sloane's Jamaica, Yas/b<#ng common to that and 
this country. The honey-bee is not a native 
of our continent ^Marcgrave in^f^d Aentioifs 
ambles of honey-bee in Brasil: * But this has 
no sting, and is f&*refdf£ diiFerenVfi^rfi ttie { b8^ f 
we have, which- resembles peHe&ly that bf Eu- 
rope.' The Indians concur with lis hi tht i; ti5a- 
ditlon that it was brought frcftiV Iitfri4p^ { ; :j 68ft ,? 
when, andb/whdhi, Wekriowiiof.;. The^bfe 1 
have genehkfly extended tftMablVfcs i&fS^flb 
country, a little In advance of thfe white sfetiftttel? 
The Indians therefore call them jfre *'$flW? x 
ni^sHyJ and consider their appfeaxih^ihti^ 
eating the approach df the settlehierit$ t£'i$ip t 
T^hites. A question herd Recurs, ' How J1 BSif sf 
northwardly have these inseft^ beeh' J^irdf^ 
lliat they are unknown in • Laplahd, I inf(H* T f 
frot#$cheffer>s information, that the L^lander^ ! 
eat the^pine bark, prepared in a cert^h l W&y; * 
instead of those things sweetened with sugar. 
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• Hoc comedunt pro rebus saccharo conditls.* 
SclieifF/Lsipp: c. 18. ^Certainly if they had 
hbneyl^ It Would he a better substitute for su- 
fcir thajn any preparation of the pine bark. 
fcflW tells ^ ds*' the honey-bee cannot live 
jfttougft the winter in Canada. They furnish 
^ell &n additional proof of the remarkable fafil 
W$£ 'observed by the Count de Buffon, and 
wWch has thrown such a blaze of fight on 4 the 
ifceld of natural history, that k np- animals are 
found in both continents, but those which are 
able to bear the cold of thosp regions \Vhera 
t|iey probably join, * 



L ^ " QUERY VII. 

r, ,i-^s. - > 

r ;\ A NOTICE of all that can increase 
tji£ progress of human knowledge? ' 

,j '*, 
"IJnj^fth^atitude "of this query, I will pre- 

svw^.£ ( ^Vi ] ppr o P er nor unacceptable to fur- 
lusft son^e data for estimating the climate of 
Yirginfc/ Journals of observations on the 
qu^ntjtyVoF rain, ; and degree of heat, being 
lcnrfehy, cqrifuffscf, and too minute to produce 
^f^^l,apd,,di4infl ideas, I have taken five 
yg^i^Wr%ifehs, to wit, from 1772 to 1777, 
nj^^e in Wiiliaifpsl?urgh $nd its neighbourhood, 
htyA^ctu^i them to an average for every 
mpatlp in mc year, * and stated those averages 
in ihe following table, adding an analytical 
vfew pfthv\^jnds during the same period. 

* " !' \ • I. *6. 
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The rains of every month, (as of January* 

for instance) through 1 he whole period of years, 

were added separately, and an average drawn 

from them. The coolest and warmest point 

of! the same day in each year of the period, 

were' added separately, and tfn average of the 

greatest cold and greatest heat of that day, was 

formed. From the averages of every day in 

thje month, a general average for the Whole 

mjonth was formed. The point from which 

thje wind blew, was observed two or three 

fifties in every day. These observations, in the 

mbnth of January, for instance, through the 

whole period, amounted to 357. At 73 of 

ttfese, the wind was from the North ; 47 frdn* 

tHe North-east, &c. So that it will be easy ta 

s6e in what proportion each wind .V§u221^p*e-i 

viifs in each month : or, taking ttie whole year, 

the total of observations through the whole pe-< 

riod having been 3698, it will be observed that 

61 if of tHem were from the North, 55 & from 

ti^e North-east, &c. ^ 

'i 1*h6u^h by this table it appears* we have on 

ati'lyerage 47 inches of rain annually, which 

is. ebi\§iderably_mpre than usually falls in Eu- 

rtypffe, 'fp% from the information I have collected, 

I, suppose we have a much greater proportion of 

sbnShine here than there. Perhaps it will be 

f6ttnil^ there are twice as many cloudy days in 

thercmiddle parts 6f Europe, as in the United 

States of America. "I mention the middle parts 

df !Europe, because my information does not 

extend to its Northern or Southern parts. 

• ., In an extensive country, it will of course be 

^xpefted that the climate is not the same in all 
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The rains of every month, (as of January* 
for instance) through i he whole period of years, 
wtre added separately, and an average drawn 
from them. The coolest and warmest point 
or the same day in each year of the period, 
were' added separately, and tfn average of the 
greatest cold and greatest heat of that day, was 
fohned. From the averages of every day in 
the month, a . general average for the whole 
month was formed. The point from which 
the wind blew, was observed two or three 
titoes in every day. These observations, in the 
mlonth of January, for instance, through the 
whole period, amounted to 357. At 73 of 
these, the wind was from the North ; 47 from 
tHe North-east, &c. So that it will be easy to 
see in what proportion each wind.yjupllJLpiew 
vails in each month : or, taking the whole year, 
the total cf observations through the whole pe- 
riod having been 3fl98, it will be observed that 
611 of them were from the North, 558 from 
the North-east, he. 

Though by this table it appears we have on 
an average 47 inches of rain annually* which 
is considerably more than usually falls in Eu- 
rope, yet from the information I have colledled, 
I suppose wc have a much greater proportion of 
sunshine here than there. Perhaps it will be 
foimd, there are twice as many cloudy days in 
theximddle parts of Europe, as in the United 
Stales of America. I mention the middle parts 
cjrEqtope, because my information does not 
qxtend to its Northern or Southern parts. 
, In an extensive country, it will of course be 
$xpe&ed that the climate is not the same in all 
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its parts. It is remarkable, that, proceecKnj* 
On the same parallel of latitude westwardly, thp 
climate becomes colder in like manner as when 
you proceed northwardly. This continue^ tx> 
be the case till you attain the summit of tte 
Alleghaney, which is the highest land between 
the ocean and the Missisippi. From thende§ 
descending in the same latitude to the Missis- 
sippi, the change reverses; and, if we may be- 
lieve travellers, it becomes warmer there than 
jit is in the same latitude on the sea side. The|r 
testimony is strengtlied by the vegetables and 
animals which subsist and multiply there natu- 
rally, and do aot>on our sea-coast. Thus Cji- 
talpas grow spontaneously on the Mississippi, 
AS far as the latitude of 87°, and reeds as f$r as 

38°. Pefrdqnets rven winter en the Scfai$» 

in the 39th degree of latitude. In the summer 
of 1779* when the thermometer was at 9Q Q jpt 
Monticello^ and 96 at Williamsburgh, it, was 
110° at 4 Kaskaskia- Perhaps the mountaui, 
which overhangs this village on the north ski?, 
may, by it& reflection, have contributed sqme- 
what to produce this heat. The dj^renc£ ,pf 
temperature of the air at the sea-coast* or on 
the Chesapeake bay, and at the Alleghajieyv 
has not been ascertained; but contemporary- 
observations, made at Williamsburgh, or in r fts . 
neighbourhood, and at Monticello, which is 
on the most eastern ridge of the mountains, 
called the South-west, where they are inter- 
sefted by the Rivanna, haye furnished a ratio 
by which that difference may in some .degree 
be conjectured. These observations make the 
difference between Williamsburgh and the 
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nearest mountains, ,# the ppsitjoiibefore mety 
Gloried',, to be on an average 6°l-8 of' l?aren- 
Iheit's thermometer. Some allowance, how- 
ever, is 1 to be made For the difference of lati- 
tude between these two places, the latter bfemg 
^8°.8 K I7'' which is 52* 22" north of the 

former. By cotemporary observations of be- 
'tween five and six weeks,, the averaged and al- 

mpst unvaried difference of thi height of mer- 
*ciky in the barometer, at thqse j tw o places, was 

^84 of an inch, the atmos'pHerfe at Monticello 
Jbeing so much the lightest, that is to say, about 

biie-thirty-seventh of its whole weight. It 
"should be observed, however, tha* the hill of 
"Monticello is of 500 feet perjpehcHcuIar height 
?ab6ye*the river whiph washes its base. This 

position being nearly central between our nor- 
'thern and sou thefri boundaries and between 
1 the bay and Alleghany, may be considered Ss 
^furnishing the best average of the temperature 
e 6F our climate. Williamsburjgh is much too 
^ft^^he'south-eastern corner to give a fair idea 
r W&tfr general temperature. 
'^y^W&re Remarkable difffererrce is in the 
^iHtilP^dh prevail in the different parts of the 
a Ho^^; r The following table 'exhibits a com- 
<W&liv6 View of the winds prevailing at Wil- 
%M6itfgK, ; iftd /atMpnticdlor It ii formed 
^fe^i-^ucingj nhie T mbriths observations at Moil- 
^fo&ttr'to four 'principal points, to wit* the 
*«^f#&4&, Ibuth-east, * sduth-Vest, ^d. north- 
* Wfet ; }th$8& ' points being perpendicular to, dr 
°J&ratidl With our coast, mountains^ afrd ri^erS: 
^ffiid by fridtrcm^ in 4ikfe maimer, art' eqtihl mini- 
ster t>f observations; t<> wit, 421 from the- pre- 
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ceding table of winds at Wiliiamsburgh, teking;n 
them proportionably from ©Very point. ^r >rij 
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Bv this it may be seen'that the sotflh-wttt" 
wind prevails equally at both * places; thafethftd 
ndrth-east is, ftext to this, the principal vfciaal' 
toivafrdsthe sfea-coast, and the north- west is the* 1 
predominant wind at the mountains. lltift'&Sft 
fi^fifee -taltteeil these two winds to seneatio^F 
antf ift faa, is ^vety great. The nodh-eatf >»f 
loaded witfr vapour, insomuch, that A&'teatpft 
makers have fotiiid that their dry stals w6Ui& HOT* 
shoot Hvhile that blows j it brills a distresahi^g 
chill, dndii hea\y fend'fcppressive to the spkifcft^ 
the mM-westf in dtyi cbolirig, elastic , and anfch 
mdtingi The eateterh aftd south-eastern btekz&d 
c6me on genetftlly in the afternoons TheyjfcatfeJ* 
advanced into 1 tha c<5tmtty very sensibly with!**" 
. the memory of people how living. They fol^* 
merly did not penetrate ffir above Williams^ 
burgh. Tltey are nfc% freqtfptft at Kio1bmona v 
and every now and then reach the mountains** 1 
They dfe|)6sk Most of their taoisture howeVtr 
before they get that? fan As the lands become* 
mtire cleared, it is probable they* win fetftett* f 
still further westward. , ^ 

Going out into the open air, in the tempera^/ 
and warm mOn«hs of the year, we often vxg&W 
wkhbodieadf warfciair, ^hieb passing by u* v 
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ingfew&jor three seco&ds; do not afford time to? . 
the most sensible thermometer to siezc their 
temperature. Judging from my feelings only, 
I think they approach the ordinary heat of the^ 
hupan body* Some of them perhaps, go a lit- 
tlejbeyond it. They^are of about 20 Of ,30 fefet? 
diameter horizontally. Of their heighth wej 
have no experience, but probably they aire glt>-t 
bular volumns wafted or rolled alcing with the 
wi/KL But whence takeji, where foujad, fr 
h&w generated ? They are not £o be ascribed tp,/ 
v^kaocrs, because we have ©one. They do t 
not happen in the winter when the farmers kin* , 
tUfciftagge fires in clearing yp their grounds,, 
TJ&eyh are not confined to fyt. spring season,^ 
wjjen we have fires which ^ravcjrjse jvholc ifnin? ti 
tio5» consuming the leaves wly^ h$ye f&llen i 
irpro die trees. And they are too frequent and z 
general to be ascribed $o accidental fires* I 
am persuaded their cause must be sought for in , 
th$ atmosphere itself, to aid u$ i% which I .know 
bgt^ these epnstant circumstances ;< a dry air; 
a -temperature as warm at least as that of the 
"SftSng-oji autumn; and a moderate current of , 
wind* / They are most frequent about sun-set; 
ra»nj|i the" middle parts of the day; and I do> 
npfc rec*>He<ft haying ever met with them in the 

iThe^Ma^ia^oniQ the weight of our atmosphere* 
a%iintdj§dted by the barometer, knot equal to; 
ttfeg inches of mercury. During twelve months 
observation at Williamsburgh, the extremes 
we*£ 2p, and 30.86 inches, the difference be- 
iijg t<*86 of an inch: and in nine months, during . 
v^hich the height of the isaereuiy *was noted a* 
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The rains of every month, (as of January* 
for instance) through i he whole period of years, 
w£re added separately, and an average drawn 
from them. The coolest and warmest point 
of 1 the same day in each year of the period, 
were' added separately, and tfn average of the 
greatest cold and greatest heat of that day, was 
fojrmed. From the averages of every day in 
tUe. month, a general average for the Whole 
mjonth was formed. The point from which 
thfe wind blew, ivas observed two or three 
titles in every day. These observations, ip the 
mfonth of January, for instance, through the 
whole period, amounted to 357. At 73 of 
tljese, the wind was from the North ; 47 from 
Uie North-east, &c. So that it will be easy to 
s£e in what proportioned whid ; j$ u^Il^^e* 
viits in each month : or, taking ttie whole year^ 
the total of observations through the whole pe-i 
ritad having been 3698, it will be observed that 
611 of tliem were from the North, 55& from 
tBe,North-east, &c. . 

j 'ghSugh by this table it appears we have on 
an lyerage 47 inches of rain annually* which 
is <ft)r^iderabjiy_mpre than usually falls in Eu- 
rope, ]Te;t from the ^formation I have colle&ed, 
Isuppose Ive have a much greater proportion of 
sti&hine here than there. Perhaps it will be 
ftutml, there are twice as many cloudy days in 
thexmiddle parts 6f Europe, as in the United 
Stafea pf America. I mention the middle part* 
cfr Euto£e, because my information does not 
qxtencl to its Northern or Southern parts. 

.] In an extensive country, it will of course be 
expelled that t)*e climate is not the same in all 
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cold to produce frost, is evident from this also, 
on the higher parts of mountains, where H,.w 
absolutely colder than in the plains. Qn whl£$ 
they stand, frosts do not appear so early bjjjt 
considerable space of time in autumn, and gj? 
oft' sooner in the spring, than in the plains. 'J 
have known frosts so severe as to kill hiccorjr 
trees round about A^onticello and yet not injure 
the tender fruit blossoms then in bloom on% 
top and higher parts of the mountain ; and intltf 
course of 40 years, during which it had b^eg 
settkd,/there. have been but two instances pfj| 
general loss of fruit on it ; while, in the circum- 
jacent country, the fruit has escaped but twicye 
in the last seven yea*s^ The plants of tob^ccq 
which grow from the roots .of those which hawf 
been cut off in *he summer, are frequently gregi| 
here at Christmas. This privilege against t|& 
frost H undoubtedly Qombined.withjh^ wa^Mf 
dew on, the mountains. That the dew is v« 
rare on ^heii* higher parrs, I may say with cl 
tainty, frois 12 years observatioris, hav£ff| 
scarcely ever, during that time, s6eit an utHfc 
quivocal proof of its existence oh ; therri nt : ^S 
during summer. Severe frosts in the cleptttfHf 
winter prove that the region of dews extends 
higher in that season than the tqpstff |he moiiMr 
tains : but certainly, in the summerse&son,' 1&k 
vapours,- by the time they attain that height!*, 
are become so attenuated as not to subsid^ 1 *^ 
form a dew when the sun retires. l * 

The weavil has not yet ascended th^hSjgfc 
mountains. ;t ^*- 

A more satisfactory estimate of our ell mite 
to some, may perhaps be formed, by ndtingtliir 
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plants which grow here, subject however to be 
lilted by our severest colds. These are the 
fig, pomegranate, artichoke, and European wal- 
nut. In mild winters, lettuce and endive" re- 
quire no shelter ; but generally they need a 
slight covering. I do not know that the want 
of long moss, reed, myrtle, swamp laurel, holly 
ahd cypress, in the upper country, proceeds from 
$ ^greater degree of cold, nor that they were 
£ver killed with any degree of cold, in the 
loiver country. The aloe lived in Wili- 
amsburgh, in the open air, through the severe 
Winter of 1779, 1780. r 

A change in our climate, however, is taking 
"J>lace very sensibly. Both heata and cplds are 
^come much more moderate within the me- 
nibfy eve;n of the middle-aged. . Snows are lesfe 
frequent and less deep. They do not often lie, 
^Jqw the mountains, more than one, two, or 
$\ree d^ys, and very rarely a week, They are 

fn^^pbeped to have been, formely frequent, 
!£p ap4;Of * on g continuance. The elderly in- 
jforfp. ifl^e, ; the earth usecf to be covered with 
W9W^9Wt threee months in every year. The 
afijfefs, \yhic^ t^en seldom failed to freeze over 
jtfVtbe course of the winter, scarcely ever do so 
^w fU) Xljis change has produced an unfortu- 
fflpp i^Qxp&iion between heat and cold, in the 
OTfiggp^tlie. yeauc, f which is very fatal to fruits. 
]From the yew 1741 to 1769, an interval of 
^W^pty A ^eighjt f years, there was no instance of 
fruit killed by the frost in the neighbourhood 
$l^pntic£\lo. An intense cold, produ ced by 
fflWtiftQp si)$ws t J^pt the buds locked up till the 



sun could obtain, in the spring of the yea*v *& 
fixed an ascendency as to dissolve these snow% 
and proteft the buds, during their develops* 
meat, from every danger of returning cokt 
.The accumulated snows of the winter remain- 
ing to be dissolved all together in the spring, 
produced those overflowings of our rivers, sq 
frequent then, and' so rare now. .. * 

Having had occasion to mentionthe partiGH* 
lar situation of Monticello for other purposes, 
I will just take notice that its elevation affonfa 
an opportunity of seeing a phenomenon whkJ* 
is rare at land, though frequent at sea. Ths 
seamen call it looming, Philosophy is as yet 
in the rear of the seamen, for so far from having 
accounted for it, she has not given it a nam** 
Its principal effeft is to make distant objects a|£ 
pear larger, in opposition to the general law dt 
vision, by which they are diminished. I kne» 
an instance, at York-town, from whence ti^q 
water prospeft eastwardly is without terming 
tion, wherein a canoe with three men, at a great 
distance was taken for a ship with its three masts. 
I am little acquainted with the phenomenon as 
it shews itself at sea ; but at Monticello it is fa- 
miliar. There is a solitary mountain about 
forty miles off in the South, whose natural 
shape, as presented to view there, is a regular 
cone ; but by the effe6t of looming, it sometimes 
subsides almost totally in the horizon ; some- 
'times it rises more acute and more elevated^ 
sometimes it is hemispherical ; and sometimes 
its sides are perpendicular, its top flat, and as 
broad as its base. In short it assumes attime^ 
the most whimsical shapes, and all these perhag* 
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wa^efsBivsly In the game momiwg. The bltfe 
riitge^ <rf<TObaritain$ comes into view, it) thfe 
fi^to-es&t^ at about 100 mil^s distance, and 
AtfpPozfthing in a direfit Jinerpass^s % within 
20 strifes, awd goes off to the South-west. . This 
j5|n©(Q|>menon* begins to, shew itself on tfcese 
^jftoafttabsV at about 50 miles distance, and 
continues beyond that as far as they ai*e seen** I 
r^ftiirfciiW^articular state, cithfer in the weight, 
moisture, or heat of the#tm<&phere, i^eeessarv 
t& 'pfoduec this. . '^ne qniy p onstaitfr K2ir<bun|- 
tftances are its appearance in the {morning only, 
ajfcTon objects at least 40 or 56 iriites distant* 
fn this latter circumstance, if niH i$ both, it 
differs frbmnhe loomin g f on the Watfer . Kefrac?- 
tto|V" will not account for the metamorphosis, 
^^enly changes the proportions oFlengfh ami 
toe&dth, ^base and altitude, ^fese* vfrig the g6- 
figr&b Outlines. Thus it may make a circle ap- 
p&kr eUi^ticalj ;raise or depress a cone, but by 
nWne of 4t% laWs, as yet developed, will it mafcte 
i^f-cle &j> tiwt a square, or a qohfc a sphere. 

.jf-iB ^UERY VIIL 

id /.- >.-^ . ;»-. ■/ • . '■ \ ' 

ic, I HE nuniber of its inhabitants ? 

\ J j3^p''fpJlow4tig table shews the number of 
persons; injported for the establishment of oiy 
c^o^^njits infant state, and the cerisus of in- 
l^^it^ntWr^t different periods, pctr^ed froin 
Qj#r t ;ha$torians and^ public records, as particu- 
fepX M, I havcjhad opportunities ^ind leisure to 
eiaroine them* Successive Ikies in the same 
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year shew "successive periods of time in fi th4 
year. I have stated the census in twcf djfferen^ 
columns, the whole inhabitants having bee^ 
sometimes numbered, and sometimes the tythe\ 
only. This term, with us, includes the fret 
males above 16 years of age, and slaves above 
that age of tooth sexes. A further examinai* 
tion of our records would render this history of 
our population much more satisfa6tory and pe£ 
fe$, by furnishing a greater number? of inter- 
mediate terms. These, however, whidpi/ aife 
here stated will enable us to calculate, with Si 
considerable -degree of precision, the rate it 
which we have increased. During the infancy 
of the colony, while*! numbers wetq sural!, 
wars, importations, ari^T other accidental /cir- 
cumstances render "the \ progression |u£hj^tir g 
and irregular. . "By'thjp 3^e&jl654,; however, 
it becomes tolerably Mffiiformv*' lixtportatioi is 
having in a great measure 'ceased firqjra the dl ^ 
solution of the company; and thfc Jnt&bitar ts 
become too numerous toi)e sensibly arffedl 4 
by Indian wars. Beginning, at thaf'pericl, 
therefore, .we find that from thence -(ajtheL^e sur 
1772, our tythes had increased froth 322)l9_to 
153,000. The whole term being of 118 Veai s, 
yields ^"duplication pnce-mevery"27fj^4jfei] s. 
The intermediate enumerations 4akehijO 70 D» 
1748, and 1759,* furnish ^>roofs--o£ ^h^^iyftr- 
mity of this progression*- Should this'jbite of 
increase continue, we -shall have, between sis 
and seven millions of ^-inhabitants within )5 
' years. If wesuppeseour countrjcto bfe bpur d- 
ed, at some future-day , Jby-the meridian df t it 
jftouth of thc*<Jreat Kanh a w ay, . within which it 
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has been before conje&ured, ar£ 64j4§1 squ^e 

miles) there will then- be ;JLQP ji^bjttai^s, for 

every square mil^, which /s nearly ;thq r statepf 

population in the British Islands. ? t f 

Here I will beg leave to propose a, doubt* 

The present desire of America is* to produqe 

rapid population by as great importations of fq» 

reigners .^3. ppssilple; But is this founded^ 

goq^pjiqyf The advantage; proposed is ; $$ 

mult ipli cat ipn of numbers. Now let us suppo$g 

(for example only) that, in this state, we coi|14 

double our nurpbers in one year by the impo^ 

tation of foreigners; and this is a greater accef r 

sion than the, most 4 sanguine advocate for em^ 

gration has a right to expert. Then I say r bew 

ginning with a double stock, we shall attain anjr , 

given degree of population only 27 year ; s f . ^rjtl 

3 months sooner than if we proceed onaur% 

gle stock. If we propose four millions and 3 

half as a competent population for thisst^jb^' 

we should be 54^ years attaining it, could-, ^^ 

at once double our numbers; and $Ji ye^rs* 

if we rely on natural propagation,,.^ fl^ay Jtjfj 

seen by the following table r ; r , m. . .-' ?. k j£ 

'• , " • ■' ' • • ' 4 /f'i 
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Proceeding on a 
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In the first column are stated periods of 27* 
years; in the second are our numbers at each 
period, as they will be if we proceed' on our 
actual stock ; and in the third are what they 
would be, at the same periods, were we to- 
set out from the double of our present stock, I 
have taken the term of four millions and a half 
of inhabitants for example's sake only. Yet I 
am persuaded it is a greater number than the 
country spoken of, considering how much in- 
arable land it contains, can cloath and feed, 
without a material change in the quality of their 
diet. But arp there no inconveniences to be 
thrown into the scale against the advantage ex- 
pected from a multiplication of numbers by the 
importation of- foreigners ? It is for the happi- . 
ness of those united in society to harmonize as 
much as possible in matters which they must of 
necessity transa6t together. Civil government 
being the sole object' of forming societies, its 
administration must be* conduced by common 
ednsent. ft very species of government has its 
specific principles. Ours, perhaps are more 
peculiar than those of any other in the universe. 
It is a composition of the freest principles of 
the JSnglish constitution, with others derived 
from natural right and natural reason. To 
ilvese nothing can be more opposed than the 
piaximsj of absolute monarchies. Yet, from 
such, we are to expert the greatest number, of 
emigrants. They will bring with them the 
principles of the governments they leave, im- 
bibed in their early youth ; or, if able to throw 
them off, it will be in exchange for, an un- 
bounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, 

l 2 
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from one extreme to another. It would -be a 
miracle were they to stop precisely at the point 
of temperate liberty. These -principles, with 
. their language, they will transmit to their chil- * 
dren. . In proportion to their numbers, they 
will share with us the legislation. They witi 
infuse into it their spirit, warp and bias itfc di- 
rections, and render it a heterogeneous, incb* ; 
herent, distra&ed mass. I may appeal to eac' 1 
perience, during the present contest, for a veri- ' 
fication of these conje6tures. But, if they be* 
not certain in event, are they not possible, arc 
they not probable ? Is it not safer to wait with 
patience 27 ^ears and three months longer, for 
the attainment of any -degree of population de- 
sired or expe&ed ? May not our government be 
tnore homogeneous, more peaceable, moite du- 
rable ? Suppose 20 millions of republican Ame* 
ricans thrown all of a sudden into France, what 
would be the condition of that kingdom ? If it 
ivould be more turbulent, less happy, less strong, 
we may believe that the addition of half a mil- 
lion of foreigners to our present numbfers would * 
produce a similar efle® here. If they come of 
themselves, they are entitled to all the rights of 
citizenship: but I doubt the expediency of hu* 
viting them by extraordinary encouragements. 
1 mean not that these doubts should be ex- 
tended to the importation of useful artificer^. 
The policy of that measure depends on very dif- 
ferent considerations. Spare no expence in ob- 
taining them. They will after a while gtf fcfr 
the plough and the hoe; but, in the mean time, 
they will teach us something Are do not know/ 
Jt is not so in agriculture. The indifferent 
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state of that among us does not proceed from a 
w ant of knowledge merely ; it is from our hav- 
ing such quantities of land to waste as we please. 
In Europe^he obje£Vis to make the most of their 
land, labour being abundant: here it is to make 
the most of our labour, land being abundant. ' 
* It will be proper to explain how the numbers 
for the year 1782 have been obtained; as it was 
not from a perfeft census of the inhabitants. It 
will # the sarnie time develope the proportion be- 
tween the free inhabitants and slaves. The 
following return of taxable articles for that year 
*wa§ given in : v 

r< 5#,2S9 free males above 21 years of age, 
• : *2Vlj698 slaves of all ages and sexes. 

23,766 not distinguished in the returns, but 

: c said to be tytheable slaves* 

195^439 horses, 

609,734 cattle. 

5,126 wheels of riding carriages. 
- 191 taverns. 

There were no reti^rns from the 8 counties of 
Lincoln, Jefferson* Fayette, Monongahelia, Yo- 
hogania, Ohio,; Northampton, and York. To 
ftnd the number of slaves which should have 
hcenreturned instead of the 23,766 tytheables, 
we must mention that some observations on a 
former census had given. reason to believe that 
the numbers above and below 16 years of age 
Were equal.- The double of this number, there- 
fore to wit, 47 t 532 must be added to 211,698, 
which will give us 259^230 slaves of all ages 
and sexes. To find the number of -free inhabi- 
tants, we must repeat the observation, that 
those above and below 16 are nearly equaL 
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But as the number 53,289 omits the males be- 
low 16 and 21 we must supply; them from con. 
je&ure. On ^ former experiment it had *pi 
peared that about one-third of our militia, that 
is, of the males between 16 and 50, were tin- 
married* Knowing how early marriage takes 
place here, we shall not be far wrong in sup- 
posing that the unmar^ted part of our militia art 
those between 16, and 21. If there be yotfMf 
men who do not marry till after- 21, there fitt* 
many who marry before that age. But as th| 
men above 50 were not included in the mUk|& 
We will suppose the unmarried, or those betWeiljl 
16 and 21, to be one-fourth of the jvhole ntimbrf 
above 16, then we have the following calculi 
tion : * • ■'# 

53,289 free males above 21 years of age*^* 
17,763 free males between 16 and 21. *"** 
71,152 free males under 16. : * VJ 

142, 104 free males of all ages* 4 u " 

284,208 free inhabitants of all ages, ^ 

259,230 slaves of all ages. >« 

543,438 • . . . ii; 

543,438 inhabitants, exclusive of the 8 coihv* 1 

ties from which were no returns. Iii theses 

.counties in the years 1779 and 1780, were 3,£6V 

militia. Say then, -wis 

3,161 free males above the age of 1& ill <# 

- 3,161 ditto under 16. * n»i 

6,322 free females. . # :? f 

■ , : . . . .f^k 

12,644 free inhabitants in these 8 counties* 
To find the number of slaves, say, as 284 f 2o8, 
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tp £5 9*230, so* is 13,644* to 11,532. Adding 
tjj$- tWiKl of , these anmbers to the first, and the 
fourth ti> the second, we liave, 

. 296,852 free inhabitants.- • 

.270*762 .slaves. 



■y ,567,814- inhabitants of every age, sex, and 
<$K*$iUon. But 296,852, the number of free 
inhabitants* are to 270,762, the number of. 
Slaves, nearly ,as 11 to 10. Under the mild 
tjgatspgnt , our slaves experience, and their 
Wholesome, though coarse food, this blot in 
$$f country increases as fast, or faster, than 
t&fcjwhites. During the regal government, we 
had at one time obtained a law, which imposed 
such a duty on. the importation of slaves, as 
amounted nearly to a prohibition, when one in- 
considerate assembly, placed under a peculiarity 
of circumstance repealed the law. This repeal 
met a joyful sandlion- from the then sovereign, 
and no devices,, no expedients, which could 
ever after be attempted by subsequent as sem- • 
blies, and they seldom met without attempting, 
them, could succeed in getting the royal assent 
fcfca renewal of .this duty. In the very first ses- 
sion held under the republican government, the 
apssmbly passed a law for the perpetual prohibi- 
tion of the importation of slaves., This will in 
some meagre stop the increase of this great po- 
litical and moral evil, t while the minds of our 
citizens may be ripening for a complete eman- 
cipation of human nature. , 
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QUERY IX. -" «* 

1 HE number and condition of the tn$ff- 
tia and regular^roops, and their pay.? : "' 

The following is a state of the militia, tat^j 
from returns of 1 780,and 1 78 1 , except in thijslfe 
counties marked with an aster ism, the ret Ml 
from which are somewhat older. 

Every able bodied freeman /between the agfc 
of 16 and -50 is enrolled in the militia. Those 
of every county are formed into companies, awl 
these again into one or more battalions, accord- 
rag to the number^ in the county. They art 
1 commanded by colonels, and other subordinate 
officers, as in the regular service. In every 
county is a county. lieutenant, who commands 
the whole militia of his county, but ranks only 
as a colonel in the field. We have no geneni 
officers always existing. These are appointed 
occasionally, when an invasion or insurrection 
happens, and their commission'determines with 
the occasion. The governor is head of the 
military, as well as civil power. The law in- 
quires every militia-jnan to provide hinndl 
with the arms usual in the regular service. But 
this injun6lion was always indifferently conk 
plied with, and the. arms they had, have been 90- 
frequenty called for to arm the regulars, that 
in the lower parts of the country they are en- 
tirely disarmed.. In the middle country ..a fourth 
or fifth part of them may have such firelocks as 
they had provided to destroy the noxious ani- 
mals which infest their farms ; and on the west* 
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crn side of the Blue ridge they are generally 
armed with rifles. The pay of our militia, as 
well as of our regulars, is that of the continental 
regulars. The condition of our regulars, of 
whom we have none but continentals, and part 
of a battalion of state troops, is so constantly on 
£he change, that a state of it at this day would 
jpotbe its state a month hence. It is much the 
same with the condition of fhe other continental 
troops, which is well enough known. 
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QUERY X. 
marine ? 



Before the present invasion of this state by 
the British under the command of General 
Phillips, we had three vessels of 16 guns, one of 
14, five small g.illies, and two or three armed 
boats. They were generally so badly manned 
as seldom to be in a condition for service. Since 
the perfect possession of our rivers assumed by 
the enemy, I believe we are left with a single 
armed boat only. 



QUERY XI. 

A DESCRIPTION of the Indians estab- 
lish A in that state ?^ 

When the first effe&ual settlement of our 
colony was made, which was in 1607, the coun- 
try from the sea coast to the mountains, and 
from Patowmac to the most southern waters of 
lames river, was occupied by upwards of forty 
Afferent tribes of Indians.- Of these the Pow- 
hatans^ the Mannaboacs, and Monacans^ were 
the most powerful. Those between the sea- 
coast and falls of the rivers, were in amity with 
oiie another, and attached to the Powbatans as 
their link of union. Those between the falls of 
the rivers and the mountains, were divided into 
two confederacies ; the tribes inhabiting the 
head waters of Patowmac and Rappahannock 
being attached to the Mannaboacs ; and those 



on the upper parts of James' river to the Mona- 
cans. . But the Mofiacans and their friends were 
in amity with the Mannahoacs and their friend 
and waged joint and perpetual war against the 
Powbatans. We are told that the Powhatans, 
Mawiaboacs, and Monacans spoke languages j 
so radically different, that interpreters were ne- I 
cessary when they transa&ed business. Hence 
we may conje&ure, that this was not the ca- e 
between all the tribes, and probably that each 
spoke the language of the nation to which it j 
was attached ; which we know to have been the 
case in many particular instances. Very pos- ! 
sibly there may have been anciently three dif- | 
ferent stocks, each of whichjnultiplying in a 
long course of titae, had seperated into so* many 
little societies. This practice results from the 
circumstance of their having never submitted 
themselves to any laws, any coercive power, 
any shadow of government. Their only con- 
trouls are thejr manners, and that moral , sense 
of right and wrong, which, like the sense of 
tasting and feeling, in every man makes a part of 
his nature. An offence against these is punish- 
ed by contempt,' by exclusion from society, or 
where the case is serious, as that of murder, by 
thje individuals whom it concerns. Imperfect 
as this species of coercion may seem, crimes 
are very rare ambng them ; insomuch that were 
it made a question, whether ho law, as among 
the savage Americans, or too mueh law, as a- 
mong the civilized Europeans, submits man to 
the greatest evil, one who has seen both condi- 
tions of existence would pronounce it to^be the 
last: and that the sheepare happier of themselves. 
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than under the care of wolves. It will be said, 
that great societies cannot exist without govern- 
ment. The savages therefore break them into 
small ones. 

^The territories of the Powhatan confederacy, 
south of the Patowmac, comprehended about 
8000 square miles, 30 tribes, and 2400 warr 
ors. Capt. Smith tells us, that within 60 mile] 
of James Town were 5000 people, of who 
1500 were warriors. From this we find th 1 
proportion of their warriors to their whole in 
habitants; was as 3 to 10. The Powhatan (Jonfe 
derady then would consist of about 8000 inhabi- 
tants, which was one for every square mile ; be- 
ing about the twentieth part of our present po- 
pulation in the same territory, and the hun- 
dredth of that % of the British islands. 

Besides these, were the Nottoways, living, 

on Nottoway river, the Meherrins and Tuteloes 

on Mcherrin river, who were connected with 

"the Indians of Carolina, probably with the Clio* 

wanoqs. 

The preceding table contains a state of these 
several tribes, according to their confederacies 
and geographical situation, with their numbers 
when we first became acquainted with them 
where these numbers are known. , The num- 
bers of some of them are again stated as they 
were in the year 1669, when an attempt was 

made by the assembly to enumerate them 

Probably the enumeration is imperfect, and in 
some measure conjectural, and that a further 
search into the records would furnish many moire 
particulars. What would be the melancholy se- 
quel of their history, may however be argued 
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from the census of 1669 ; by which we disco- 
ver that the tribes therein enumerated were, in 
62 years, reduced to about one-third of thdfrr 
former numbers. Spirituous liquors, tjie smalt- 
pox, war and an abridgement of territory, toia 
people who lived principally on the spontaneous 

(productions of nature, had committed terrible 
faavock amorig them, which generation, under 
jfhe obstacles opposed to it among them, tvifc 
iiot likely to make good. That the, lands of 
thi,s country were taken from them by conquest, 
is not so general a truth as is supposed. m>l tin^ 
in our historians and rtcords, repeated proofe 
of purdiase, which cover a considerable part 4f 
the lower conntry ; and many more would 
doubtless be found on further search. Tiie 
upper country we know has been acquired at 
together by purchases made in the most unex- 
ceptionable form. ! "^ 
Westward of all these tribes, beyond ttfc 
niountains, and extending to the great lakes, 
were the Massawomees, a most powerful con- 
federacy, who harrassed unremittingly thePow- 
bata?is and Mannaboacs. These were probably 
the ancestors of tribes known at present by thfe 
name of the Six Nations. *• 
Very little can now be discovered of the suti- 
. sequent history of these tribes severally. Thje 
Cbickabomincs removed about the year 1661, 
to Mattapony river. Their chief, with onifc 
from each of the Pamunkies and Mattaponi**, 
attended the treaty of Albany in 1685. Thfe 
seems to have been the last chapter in their 
history. They retained however their sepa- 
rate name so late as 1705, and were at length 
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Weeded with the Pamunkies and lyfattftpontes, 
and*exisi at present only under their names. 
•There remain. of the Maitaponies three or four 
mm only, and these have more negro than Indian 
*!>iood in them. They have lost their lauguage, 
Jkave reduced themselves, by voluntary sales, 
^to about fifty acres of land, which lie on the 
river of their own name, aind have from time to 
Aime> been joining the Pamunkies,. from whom 
ithey are distant but 10 miks. The Pamunkies 
.ar^xeduced to about 10 or 12 men, tolerably 
[pure from mixture with other colours. The 
<&Wer opes among them preserve their language 
lin a small degree, which are the last vestiges 
;on earth, as far as we know, of , the Powhatan 
. language? They have about SCO acres of very 
fer&le land* on Pamunkey river, so encom- 
passed by water that a gate shuts in the whole. 
Of the NottowayS) not a male is left. A few 
awoinen constitute the remains of that tribe., 
^3They are seated on Nottoway river, in South* 
ampton county, on very fertile lands. At a 
yery early periQd, certain lands were marked 
#ut and appropriated to these tribefe, and were 
kq>t from encroachment by the authority of the 
laws. They have usually had trustees ap- 
..pointed,' whose duty was to watch over their 
^lterests, and guard them from insult and in- 

y %{ >Thq „jBfiirufcans and their friends, better 
.^Sknpwfi Utterly by the name of Tuscarorm^ were 
<$?qbably cqnae&ed with the Massawomecs, or 
-Jive Nations. For though we are* told their 
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languages were so different that the intervene 
tion of interpreters was necessary between them, 
yet do we also* learn that the firigas* a nation 
formerly inhabiting on the Ohio, were of the 
same original stock with the Five Nations, and 
that they partook also of the Tuscaroralanguage, 
their dialects might, by long separation, have 
become so unlike as to be unintelligible to onp 
another. We know that in 1712, the Five Na- 
tions received the Tuscaroras into their confe- 
deracy, and made them the Sixth Nation. They 
received the Meherrkis and Tuteloes also into 
their protection: and it is most probable, that 
the remains of many other of the tribes, of whom 
we find no particular account, retired west- 
wardly in like manner, and were incorporated 
with one or other of the western tribes. (5). 
* I know of no sueh thing existing as an In- 
dian monument : ior I would not honour with 
that name arrow points, stone hatchets, stone 
pipes, and half-shapen images. Of labour on 
the large scale, I think there is no remain as 
respectable as would be a common ditch for the 
draining of lands : unless indeed it would be the 
barrows, of which many are to be found all 
over this country. These are of different sizes, 
some of them constructed of earth, and some 
of loose stones. That they were repositories 
„ of the dead, has been obvious to all: bat 
on what particular occasion constructed, wasa 
matter of doubt. Some have thought they co- 
vered the bones.of those who have fallen in bat- 

* Evam* 
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lies fought on the spot of interment. Some 
ascribed theni to the custom, said to prevail 
among the Indians, of collecting, at certain pe- 
riods the bones of all their dead, wheresoever 
deposited at the time of death. Others again 
supposed them the general sepulchres for towns, 
eonj«£hired to have been on or near these 
grounds ; and this opinion was supported by the 
quality of the lands: in which they an; found, 
(those construdled of earth being generally in 
the softest and most fertile meadow grounds oil 
river sides) and by a tradition, said to be handed 
down from the aboriginal Indians, that, when 
they settled in a town, the first person who died 
was placed eredt, and earth put about him, so 
'as to cover and support him ; that when another 
died, a narrow passage was dug to the first, the 
second reclined against him, and the cover of 
ifearth replaced, and so on. There being one of 
tfoesc in niy neighbourhood, I wished to satisfy 
myself whether any, and which of these opinions 
were just. For this purpose I determined to 
open and examine it thoroughly. It was situ- 
ated on the low grounds of the Rivanna, about 
two miles above its principal fork, and opposite 
to some hills, on which had been an Indian 
town. It was of a spheroidical form, of about 
40 feet diameter at the base, and had been of 
$bout twelve feet altitude, though now reduced 
by the plough to seven and a half, having been 
under cultivation about a dozen years. Be- 
fore this it was covered with trees of 12 inches 
diameter, and round the base was an excava- 
tion of five feet depth and width, from whence 
the earth had been taken of which the hillock 
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wais formed. I firstdug s 

parts of it, and came to collections pf- turnip 
bones,^ at different depths, from si^ipcjhs^ W 
three feet below the surface. These were t$y*£ 
in the utmost confusion, some vertical,' softie 
oblique, some horizontal, and dire&ed to every 
point .of the compass, entangled, and helcl to* 
Jjether in clusters by the earth. Bones of & 
most distant parts were found together, as* » 
instance, the small bones of the foot in t^eno] 
low of a skull; iriany sculls would somettm 
be in contact, lying on the face,/ on the sic 
.on th^ back, top or bottom, so as, on the \yfiol 
to give the idea of bones emptied promiscuous 
from a N bag or ba&Jket, and covered oyer'wjS 
earth, witholit any attention to their or&etv 
The bones of which the greatest num^src 
mained, were sculls, jaw-bones, t teeth^ Hn 
bones of Ifce arms, thighs, legs, feet an^fomd 
A few ribs remained,, some vertebrae of fife n«u 
arid spine* without their processes^ anyone m 
stance only of the* bone which serves as a^Wsu 
to the Veftfcbral column. The Sculls to 
tender, tnat lliey generally fell to pieces joii c 
irig touched. The other bones were ^rono 
There \ifere some teeth which were j'u^ed^p 
be smaller than those of an adufy; a scull y$iicn 
on a slight view, appeared to be that of an " 
fant, but it fell* to piec~ —''^L^ ">vtfL<« ^ 
66 as to jtteVent satisfaf . , t ^^^ 

arid a fragment df the tinder j&w of a person^ 
►ther rib of an tnfanty^Kl 



Ifout half grown ; another „ _. 7 ^„ _ 

pfaA of the jaw of a child, which had not cu^i 

• The orocruipt 
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teeth. This last furnishing the most decisive 
proof of the burial of children here, I was par- 
ticular in ray attention to it. It was part of the 
right half of the under jaw. The processes, by 
Which it was attenuated to the temporal bones, 
Were entire, and the bone itself firm to where it 
had been broken off, which, as nearly as % 
could Judge, was about the place of the eye- 
tooth, its upper edge, wherein would have 
been the sockets of the teeth, was perfectly 
smo6th. Measuring it with that of an adult, 
by placing their hinder processes together* its 
hroken end extended to the penultimate grinder 
$ the adult. This bone was white, all the 
others of a sand colour, , The bones of infants 
Being soft, they probably decay sooner, which 
i&ight be^he cause so few were found here. I 
proceeded then to make a perpendicular cut 
through the body of the barrow, that I might 
examine Its internal stru£ture. This passed 
ibont three feet from its centre,, was opened to 
tw former surface of the earth, knd was wide 
enough for a man to walk through and examine 
its sides. At the bottom, that is, on the level 
of the circumjacent plain, I found bones; above 
these a few stones* brought from a cliff a quar- 
ter of a mile off, and from the river one-eighth 
of a mile off; then a large interval of esrth, then 
a, stratum of bones, and so on. At one end of 
the se£Uon were four strata of bones plainly dis- 
tinguishable; at the other, three ; the strata in 
otle part not ranging with those in another. The 
bones nearest the surface were least decayed. 
No holes were discovered inany of them, as if 
made With bullets, arrows, or other weapons. 
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I conje&ured that in this barrow might have 
, been a thousand skeletons. Every orife ttHNR 
readily seize the circumstances above relattecf, 
which militate against the opinion, that it K&L 
vered the bones only of persons fallen in battle*, 
and against the tradition also, which wouM 
make it the common sepulchre of a town; Ih 
which the bodies were -placed upright, aita 
touching each other. Appearances certairvft 
indicate that it has derived both origin atta 
growth from the accustomary colle&ions df 
bones, and depositicn of them together ; thijt 
the first colie&ion had been deposited on tile 
common surface of the earth, a few stones prflt 
Dverit, and then a covering of earth, that tBIl 
second had been laid on this, had covered rhofcfe 
or less of it in proportion to the number / t$F 
bones, and was then also covered with eartH*; 
amj so on. The following are the part ict) for 
circumstances which give it this aspeft. 1. Ttfe 
iiumber of bones. 2. Their confused posithtfi. 
3. Their being in different strata. 4. The stranfti 
in one part having no correspondence wft§i 
those in another. 5. The different states of t$3- 
cay in these strata, which seem to indicate^ 
difference in the time of inhumation. 6. Tpte 
existence of infant bones among them. lJ 

But on whatever occasion they may have btftSn 
made, they are of considerable notoriety amofig 
the Indians : for a party passing, about thfifly 
years ago, through the part of* the cou irtfh 
where this barrow is, went through the woo*» 
dire&ly to it, without any instruftions or elfc- 
quiry, and having staic| about it some* thrf^ 
with expressions which were construed tx* £e 

iir 
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thosQ of sorrow, they returned to the high road, 
whjch they had left about half a dozen miles to 
pay this visit, and pursued their journey . There 
is another barrow much resembling this, in the 
U>W, grounds of the south branch of Shenandoah s 
jrhcre it is crossed by the road leading from the 
Ijtocklish gap to Staunton . Both of these have 
Jf.it^n these dozen years, been cleared of th^ir 
$rees and. put under cultivation, are much re- 
duced in their heighth, and spread in width, by 
tta plough, and will probably disappear in time. 
$;here is another on a hill in the Bluge ridge of 
-fountains, a few miles north of Wood's gap, 
jipnish is usiade up of small stones thrown togc* 
ther. ' This has been opened and found to con* 
jtgiaJ^uman bones, as the others da There are 
Romany others in other parts of the country. 
T r;j0re^t question has arisen from whence came 
-$n?se ^aboriginals of America? Discoveries, long 
^59; jjjade, were sufficient to show that the pas- 
jSWfe frp 1 ? 1 Europe to America was always prac- 
$f$bl$y even to the imperfeft navigation of aa* 
-SfPTH Jti^es. In going from Norway to Iceland, 
; from Iceland to Groenland, from Groenland to 
Jiifbr,ador, . the first trajeft is the wildest: and 
this having been practised from the earliest 
ti£*e? t of which we have any account of that 
jjajrtof the earjh, it is not difficult to suppose 
r )fr&tr the subsequent trajects may have been 
£9jpaetimes passed. Again, the late discoveries 
,o£ Captain Cook, coasting from Kamschatka to 
California, have proved that if the two conti- 
t^ots of Asia and America be separated at all, 
jjjtl^qnly by a narrow streight. So that fropa 
this side also, inhabitants may have passed into 



America: and the resemblance between the In- 
dii^ns of America and the eastern inhabitants of 
Asia, would induce us to conjecture, that the 



former are' the descendants of the latter, or the 
latter of the former: excepting. indeed tfie Ks- 
kimaux, who, from the same circumstance ui" 



Kimaux, wno, trom Tiie same circumstance 01 
resemblance, and : from identity of language, 
must be. derived from the Groenlanderb, and 
these probably from some of the northern partsti 
of the old continent, A knowlce^e of their 
veral lar^uage&woukl be the most certain evi- , 
dence of theilt derivation which could be pn 
du.ceclt In fa#, it is the best proof of the affi- 
nity of nations wjiich ever can be referred to. 
How many age$ have elapsed since 'he English,; 
the PntcJi; the Germans, the Swiss, the Nqr^ 
\>vegians jr 0anes and Swedes have separatee! 
from their pommon stock: Yet how many more 
must elapse before the proofs of their com mem. 
origin, which exist in thiir several languages, 
will disappear ? It is to be lamented tbfi^i Y^tS?, 
much to be lamented, that we h^&^t^fje^ggfe 
many of the Indian tribes already ^Q^igi^uif^A 
without our having previously ,wlje^§9 qfi^/<^ 
posited in the reqords of Uter^re>{jth§ g£R§£g|g 
rudiments at lc;rstof the languages t^yf^p^^fp^ 
Were vocabularies formed jofaH tii^^g^jjfjtb 
spoken in North and South i\j«eric^ga^erA9|^^ 
their appellations of the moat common yC^S^^t 
in nature, of those which must Jbeiip^QS^n^JIg^ 
every nation barbarous or eiviliziocl,, wi$Vi «kt 
inflections of their nouns and verbs, their ptyj^j 
ciples of regimen and concord, and these dr^^ "* 
sited in all the public libraries, it would fur 
opportunities to those skilled iivthe langj^gg^g 
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the old world to compare with these,, npw, or 
3t any future time, and fiehce to construct the 
best evidence of the derivation of this part of 
the human race! l ' , . / . . 

, But iniperfe'ft as is our knowledge of the 
tongues spoken in America, it suffices to dis- 
cover the following remarkable faft. Arranging 
them under the radical ones toXvKich they may 
be palpably traced and doing the same by those 
of the red men of Asia, there will be found pro- 
bably twenty in America, for one in Asia, of 
those radical languages, so called because, ii; 
they were ever the same they have lost all re- 
semblance to one another. A separation into 
dialers may be the work of a few ages Duly, 
but for two dialers to recede from one another, 
till they have lost all vestiges of their common 
origin, must require an immense course of 
time ; perhaps not less than many people give 
to the age of the earth. A greater number of 
those racjical changes of language having taken 
place among the red men of America, proves 
them of greater antiquity than those of Asia. 

I will now proceed to state the nations and 
nuitibers of the Aborigines which still exist in 
a fespe&able and independent form. And as 
their undefined boundaries would render it dif- 
ficult to specify those only which may be within 
any certain limits, and it may not be unaccepta- 
ble to present a more general view of them, I 
will reduce within the form of a catalogue all 
those- within, and circumjacent to, the United 
States, whose names and numbers have come 
to my notice. These are taken from four dif- 
ferent lists, the first of which was given in the 

N 
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year 1759 to General Stanwixby George Cro- 
ghau> deputy agent for Indian affairs under Sir 
William Johnson ; the second was drawn up by 
a French trader of considerable note, resident 
among the Indians many years, and annexed to 
Colonel Bouquet's printed account of his eigc- 
dition in 1764. The third was made oat By 
Captain Hutchins, who visited most of' ipe 
tribes, by order, for the purpose of learibiig 
their numbers in 1768. And the fourth % 
John Dodge, an Indian trader, in J 771^ ex- 
cept the numbers marled*, which are from 
other information. 
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The following tribes are alsdhmentionedi- 

' . ' ( From the mouth of O hid; to the njouth 

^" r » 40o| ofWaba(h . ,a 7 T * 

Wcbings, * » • - aoo On the Miffiflippi>e]ow Jhe Shakes. 
Oufafoya - * ) AMex ( On White Creek;** brine* of the.Mif- 
Grand Tuc W J 4 C fiffippi. f * ) 

£ Umwiyi, -w - looofOntheMiffiffipp^ 

^ " - \ , :> * 

f Les Puans, «£- - - 700 Near Puana Bay,; < \ : 

Folle AipineJ- - - 35O Near Puans Bay3 



Ouanakina, 



& 



* 1 



, Chiakaneflba;?- -.- 356C. Conje&ured *lo be cTribet of tUe 
j Mache«oui, ■- - ■• 9tooC Creck$. 

l^Souikilai, - ; - -* aoo) ? „ , 

r ... - „««,* r North- Weft of I-. Mr&igan, t»! th« 

%{ Pianktfhaa, > . S Superior. ; , ; z ': 

But apprehending these" might be, different; 
appellations for some of the tribes already enu-; 
mcrated, I have not inserted them in the table, ' 
but state them-separately^^s Tvorthy-of '"tut ther. 
enquiry. The variations observable in num- 
bering the sameirifee may sometimes lie ascrib- : 
edto imperfeft information v and sometimes to 
avgreater or lessu^comprehension of 'settlements* 
under the saine name. (7) 



QUERY XII. 



A NOTICE of the counties, pities, 
townships, and villages. ; 

The counties have been enumerated under 

Query IX. They are 74 in number, of very 

; unequal size and population. Of these 35 are 



t 
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on the tide .waters, or jn that parallel ; 23 sure in 
the midlands, between thtf tMe*^lfiA v AdWlic 
ridge of ppuntains V 8 b&^ 
and ' AlIeMiahey; ^ 4 8/#estv^ara^df#e flfite. 
ghahey. Pr " : % ' "' "— ' '--' : ^ -tt^fotoD 

The state, by another division, is formed Ji# 
to parishes, many of which Sffe /ronfthfehstinte * 
with the . counties t but some&tfieS r * a 3 bttubty 
66mpr^Wndi ! ?npfe than 6ri6 parlSK^aMa* sflfelj 
tf tnes ' a 7 parish jAore thaff 6h6 cf6tintyi' • ; ; ^%S' 

/ision had relation to the reli^iott of tfi^itite? 



division had relation to the relig 
k pardon of the Xngelican church, with a fi^ft 
Salary, having been heretofore established^ 
fcach parish, f he care of the poor was" ah6th# 
bbjeft of the parochial division. r - ; ; ™ 

We have no townships. Our country ihtifjg 
much intebe&fed ^ith navigable wateife,' r &rw 
trade brought generally jto our doors, instetttNff 
pur being obliged to goin quest ofif, has pr^ 
bablybeen one of the>cau£es ivhy weh&ety$ 
towns of any cbnse^jtiencie. Wilfiainsbiii*OTi 
jVhich till tiie year 1780, -y&srtht sfeit bf m 
government^ never contained iabo^e^dO'ShlW 
bitants; and' ftorfdlfc $fe mo^^ptrtotis ¥#M 
we ever had, ctfntkinfed but^^* n 0ttt4b#itti 
but more properly our villages or hamlets, arc 
as follows : ^^v.-^a 

On James 9 River and its ; waters, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Hampton,' Suffolk, Smithfield, 
Williamsburgh, Petersburgh, Richmond the 
HnUif>o.m g©vcmment^Ma5Kb^tefiChirlottes- 
ville, New-London. i >^ .(^ [..n/** 

On Tork River and its waters, York, New- 
T£^/H*teflvm - ' ''*'- '*' ^ = * * - *<■'£ 
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On Rappdhannotk, Urbanna, Port-Royal, 
Fredericksburgh, Falmouth. 

On Potowmac and its waters, Dumfries, 
Colchester, Alexandria, Winchester, Staun- 
ton. 

On Ohio^ Louisville. 

There are other places at which, like some 
of $ie foregoing, the laws have said there shall 
be towns : but Nature has said there shall riot, 
and they remain unworthy of enumeration.. .„ 
Norfolk will probably be the emporium for all 
the^trade of the Chesapeake bay and its waters 5 
and a canal of 8 or 10 miles will bring to it all 
that of Albemarle sound and its waters. Sec-" 
ondary to this place, are the towns at the head 
flfthe tide waters, to wit, Petersburgh on Appo- 
mattox. Richmond on James' river. New- 
castle on York river. Alexandria on Patowmac, 
f^d Baltimore on Patapsco. From these the 
distribution will be to subordinate situations in 
tjtuf cpuntry. Accidental circumstances howe- 
ypr may controulthe indications of nature, and 
in no .instances do they do it more frequently 
thau in the rise and fall of towns. 



; . QUERY XIII. 

THE constitution of the state, and it*< 
several charters ? 

Queen Elizabeth by her letters patent, bear- 
ing date March 25, 1584, licensed Sir Walter 
Raleigh to search for remote heathen lands, 
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not inhabited by Christian p^opje, and granted 
to him, in fee simple, all the soil within S3q 
leagues of the places jyher^ his people should, 
within six years fn^tke their dwellings or abid^e- 
ittgs •> reserving only to herself and her ^ucce^ 
sors, their allegiance and one fifth part of all the 
gold an$ silver ore they should obtain. Sir 
W/dter immediately $ent out two ships which 
yisited Wococon island, in NorthXarplina, ap$ 
the nqxt yes*r dispatched seven with 107 men, 
HYho.sjBttledjinRQftnoke island, aboutlat. 35° 5p\ 
Here Okisko, king of the Weopomeiocs, in a 
full council gf his people is said to have acknow- 
ledged himself 4^e hpnuiger of the Queeji of 
Ejnglaad, gnd, after her, of Sir Walter RaleigL 
A supply 0f 50 inen were sent in 1586^ and 
150 in 1$87. .With these last, Sir Walter sent 
a governor, appointed? hijn \2 assistants, gav£ 
thepi a charter of incorporation, apd instructs! 
them to settle on Qhesapeake bay. , They lair- 
ed, however at Hatorask. In 1588, when afleefe 
nfias ready to sail with a,new supply r$f colonists 
and necessaries, they were detaiheq by r ihe 
Queen to assisj^gainst the Spanish ^mada. Jlir 
Walter having now expended 40,0001. in these 
enterprises, obstru«%d..ocs$sionally by the 
crown without a shilling of aid fr T 6m it, was un- 
der a necessity of engaging qtljefs to adventure 
their money. He therefore,^ deed bearing 
date the 7th of March, 1589, by the name of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, chief governor of Assarpa- 
comoc, (prol>ably Acomac,) alias Wingadacoia, 
alias Virginia, granted to,, Thomas Smith and 
others, in consideration of their adventuring 
certain sums of money, liberty of trade to his 



i 
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rtfew 'country, Trtfc from afltustbms' and ta^es 
iorlseveri .years, excepting 'the fifth part of the 
gold and Silver ore to be obtained ; and stipulae* 
'e,cl with them; and the othfer assistants, then in 
Virginia, that he would confirm th6 deed of in- 
corporation which he had given in 1587, with 
alfthe prerogatives, jurtsdi&ions, royalties and 
privileges granted to himby theQiieen.' Sir 
Walter, at different times* sent <ftve dthe* ad- 
Venturers Either, the last of which Was ihl€02 : 
for in 1603 he was attainted, : &ndptit into dose 
imprisonment, which put an- end to his cares 
over his infant colony. Whfetf was the particu- 
lar fate of the colonists he had before sent and 
seated, has never been known : whether they 
\vere murdered, or incorporated with the savfti 
£es. -;..- 

\ Some gentlemen and merchants, supposing 
that by the attainder of Sir Walter Raleigh the 
grant to him was forfeited; nbt enquiring over 
carefully whether the sentencfe of an English 
court could affe£t lancte' not within the juris- 
diction of that court, petitioned King James for 
r a new grant; of Virginia tbthem. He accor- 
dingly, executed a grant to Sir Thomas Gat^s 
and others, bearing date 9th of March, 1607, 
under which, in the same year a settlement was 
effected at Jam6s town and ever after maintain, 
.ed. Of this grant however no particular no- 
tice need be taken, as it was superceded by let- 
ters patent of the same king, of May 23, 1609, 
to the Earl of Salisbury and others, incorporat- 
ing them by the nkme of " the Treasurer and 
(Company of adventurers and planters of the ci- 
ty of London for the first colony in Virginia,'' 
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gi*p0Rg to th^n ami &«**• j>xw**m& *# #*? 

hwls i&.fVtfgiiuft, ffom* Pojnt ; Ctomfortak3#K> 
the^sea €fm^P9 the 99t$uwftf 2P0 m l &h *«#: 
frpnv^h? «^a gfl^frt t^4)ft^tlw^4:.3gQ rai*e% 
a#4,alJi tbj? §0?ce,frQnvthM fWS£m£t ^>ifc the .m* 
cpwt 5tp i#l«o jtWWad* yiftsU ai^nprth^st,frpm 
sg^ £q f fgg, >&$ t^eisland* within one JwrKtsefi* 
n^W;^*!* W*^ ^ th ^ comnui|uti|Bs, jurfeflWf 
$MSj Fi^TO^^iprivikgesj franchises aful p*G* 
epj^pgncgs ^tjyjj^t^e same* and thereto, &n$ 
thereabouts, by sea and land, appertaining in a* 
ai^l^/i^fn^eK^af had before been granted jo 
a ^7*isP^P?R?5i ( l^ hejdof the king ai^d bfe 
s^§§^9m, tfp .#pm»if n aoceage, yielding one 
fifth ffi%%ffath&g$d ^nd jsilver ore to be thgre? 
in t ^i^^ c foy : jall,inanner 4 of services ; est^blisjb^, 
i^ooiu^il .Jn. England for , the ctire^Uon c|f 
tl^^ef pris^ j tl^ Y ^sabers of whipJv wei<£ fo v 
b^,^9§cj}ia9f| Jl^laeed fey the ypifce of [ppfijpft 
jority of the company and acjye^uffr^ $fp» 
-wep$ t#,haye thf noi^i^tion ai^ /SJjPSftti^-tl^ 
go^er < npfs w . ; o^cei:^ aud^.wxipisj^^ wjh^h^J^;,, 
th^n^ould be thought needfu} fop^ ; gRio^^ 
th^pp>yer of establishing J^s ^|^^s,f?( L g)^ /f; 
vernmient and magistracy, QbligatQfy #9&9f}ijrf . 
within th^ colony, but also qp tl)e seas li?g9iagi; 
and coming to and from it ; apthqpsiqg ,&$& ... 
to,c?arry thither any persons >vhc| shpuld c#%fj 
sent to go, freeing them forever fi;pnv flj ta£e&, 
andimpositipns on any gopds or, mercli^^^; 
on importation into ,the polony, or expprta^oj*. 
o^pf it^.expept the live per cent, due fof pjiis- ,. 
torn on all gpods imported into the Britisj* do- 
minions, according to the ancient trade of mer- 
chants; which five per cent, only being pai$ 



tl#ptriigH" vinrthin IS kndntlis -reexport tilt 
siriie gqo£l£ into 'fbrfcigti fa^ts, without any 
c&fstom^tdx^r^othe^^B^t}', to the* kinder any 
of -hi* officer, 6t duties 1 , with powers of- 
Paging War f algalh$f those who should annoy* 
tfeern ; giving^fotjie* inhabitants of tlife iiolony 
all the? rights'of natural subje£Vs, asif bbrn artd 
abiding in fiiiglaMd y and declaring that these 
lettets" short Id be cons ir \\t dy 1 n afll doubtfttt jmtti * 
ik stidh manner as should be nidit f<5fr fh&'beh& 
fit of the grantees. - n ^,^ 

Afterwards on the 12th of March,'! 81 2y by 
other letters patent; the king added W his for- f 
mer grants, all islands in any patt of the ocean; 
between the 30th and 4 1st degrees ! oflaHtudfe, 
ami Within 300 leagues of any bf th^ parts be- 
foi* granted to the 1 treasurer 4 ancTcdtripariy /not 
befog ' possessed or ' inhabited • bv arty other 
Christian prince or state, nor within the litnitsi 
oftheiJ^rthern colony. •'•••• o ^ 

Hvi pursuance of the authorities given to the 
ccA^paffly by thfese charters, and more especial- 
ly Wthat fart irithfe charter of 1609, which 
auflfioteed ffi^trt'to ^istablfeh a form of govern- 
m^thtyohih^- 24th of July, 1621, by char- 1 
tej?WW8er f theit atint motf seal, declared that from 
thSShtefefc^ward ;f thtfre should be, two supreme 
cottdils :: Hl i! VirgiHisii the one to be called the 
cd&rfefl *eff dt&e\ to ; be placed and displaced by 
tl&tr^asiijfciytouhcil in England, and coinpany A 
frWrittmteltotiine/^hose office was to be that 
of^feistftig ! and : advising the governor \ the?, 
odfttf was t6 be called the general assembly to 
be fc'bhvtfhed by; the governor once yearly or 
oftener/^hicK was to consist ofthe council of 
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§tate, and tM'o burgesses out of every. \wn, 
hundred or plantation, to be respe&ively chp- 
§eriby the inhabitants. In this all matters -were 
to be decked by the greater part of the votes, 
present ; reserving to the governor a negative 
voice ; and they were to have power to treat, 
consult, sjmd conclude all emergent occasions 
concerning the public weal, and to make laws 
for the behoof and government of the colony, 
imitating q^nd following the laws and policy b\ 
England as nearly as might be : 'providing that 
these laws should have no force till ratified \tki 
general quarter court of the company in -Eflfc 
fahd and returned tinder their common se$l^ aj$ 
declaring that, aft^r the government of the cfc 
iqny should be welt framed and settled, no ^ 
^jrsbl the couHcft in England should bfw! m 
Colony unless ratified in the said general* assem- 
bly. The king and compny Quarrefled^lfj^ 
by a mixiure of law and force, th^ latter were 
Ousted of ill theft righjfc, without 'retr^iilicA, 
after ; having expended idO,000iriri establish 
ing the colony; without the smallest aid 1 froiji 
government. Kihg Jaipes su&pencled their Mwc 
, ers by proclamation of Jaly ; : 15^ ^624i and 
Charles 1. took the government into his, owfl 
hands. Both sides had their partizajjsln "' w 
colony; but in truth the people of the cbj^m 



In genferalthought themselves liide cpneprny 
in Sifc' dispute. , , There beiiVg ; three pa?tfe£ i& 




Orithe jtowers of t^e Company, t\itj imfyva&: 
ediMb othei 1 hirids, \Vithout iridteaseordir "^ 
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dtuin, whjje the rights of the people remained 
asrhey were. But they did not, re main so long, v 
The northern parts oftheircountry were grant- 
ed away to the lords Baltimore and Fairfax ; 
the first of these obtaining also the rights of se- 
perate jurisdi&iqn and government. And in 
1650 the parliament, considering itself as stand- 
ing in the place of their deposed king, and as 
Having succeeded to all his powers, without as - 
well as within the realm, began to, assume a 
right over the colonies, passing an aft for inhi- 
biting their trade with foreign nations. » This 
succession to the exercise of kingly authority 
gsjve the first colour for parliamentary interfe- 
rence with the colonies, and produced that fa- 
tat precedent which they continued to follow 
after they had retired^ in other respe&s, within 
their proper fuuftions. When this colony, 
therefore, which still maintained its opposition 
to Cromwell and the parliament, was induced 
in 165 1 to lay down their arms* they previously 
secured their most essential rights, by a solemn 
convention, which having never seen in print, 
I will here insert literally from the records; 
;'/* ARTICLES agreed on and concluded at 
James Cittie in Virginia for the surrendering 
and settling of that plantation under the obedi- 
ence and government of the common wealth of 
England by the Commissioners of the Council! 
of state by authoritie of theparliamt. of England 
and by. the Grand assembly of the Govemour, 
CounciJl and Burges$jfes of that countrey. 

" First it is agreed and consted that the plan- 
tation of Virginia, and all the inhabitants there- 
of shall be and remain in due obedience and 
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subje&ion tQ the Comon wealth of England, 
according to the laws there established, and 
that this submission and subscription bee ac- 
knowledged a voluntary a£l not forced nor con- 
strained by a conquest upon the countrey, and 
that they shall have and enjoy such freedoms and 
priviledges as belong to the free bonie people 
of England, and that the former government by 
the Commissions and Instructions be void and 
null. ^ 

44 21y. Seccondly that the Grand assembly 
as formerly shall convene and transact the af- 
fairs of Virginia wherein nothing is to be a6ted 
or <^one contrarie to the government of the Com- 
mon wealth of England and the lawes there 
established. 

44 31y. That there shall be ajfull and totall re- 
mission and indempnitie of all a6ls, words, or 
w riteings done or spoken against the parliament 
of England in relation to the same. 

44 4ly. That Virginia, shall have and enjoy 
the antknt bounds and Lymitts grantee} by the 
charters of the former kings, and that we shall 
sfck a new charter from the parliament totfiat 
purpose against any that have intrencht upon the 
rights thereof. 

44 Sly. That all the patents of land granted 
under the colony seal by any of the precedent 
governours shall be and remaine in their full 
force and strength. 

* N4t 6ly. That the priviledge of having ffiftie 
icres of land for every person transported in 
that cbllonie shall continue as formerly granted. 

•* 7ly. That the people of Virginia have free 
trade as the people of England do enjoy to-aU 
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« J^cfe S&& tokh''att nations jaccofdirtg to the 
awes >f 6t tH^t cotnmon wealth, artd that Vjrgi- 
^id fcWffetijojr ill priviledges equail with' any 
*l£ii£li$h plantations in America. ' " 

jn v ^glj/ThatVifginiasliallbe free from all tax- 




s^mbiy , 

D 'flbH!es nor dastli bee ere&ed Of garrisons itfaftt- 
twined without their consent. > s 1 u 

y ( ** giy ¥ That noe chargfe ^liall be Veqmredfrom 

j Qiis country in respeft of this presentment, ik 
, ; ?* lOly. That for the futurfe settkmertf ofthe 
^(iuntrey in their due obedience, 4fre ; eiigage- 

3i rfi<^ntshdl be teftdfed to all thfe inhabitants ac- 
cording, to ^£t of parliament jnade'to thAtpuf-^ 
^^/tfcat ill persdns Who shall ignite to sub- 

2f Wkk l \f they please to re*h6 W themselves and 

♦their ^estates but of Virginia:,, and .in the mean 

^Iffifedii^in^ the kaidy^aire i^liave equalliustice 

A-fSrUifl?^ '•'*'■' " - a •■.:""•■'' ■ »^ ••:■ 

tM*i>i<Lfy«j^ v WV b&W the bokke l <# cdrh- 
te fflAtt fWa^er^fcallTje ftett$txt&toi dnCVeai-e <*h- 
fU tenge ; ' with refeifeh& ; t6' trie Cbnsent of the 
t major part, of the parishes, provided that those 
imldhrelatp toicingshipp or that government 
{"r&tfoftise'd xfuhfic(ue1y, and the continuance of 




, ^ , the* noty st 1 aM , <Ki- 

iiBned; as the cdmpames'utitess siich" as have 
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been entrusted with them or have disposed of 
them without order. 

44 13tyv That all ammunition) powder & 
armes, other than for private use, shall be de-- 
livered up, securitie being given to make satis- 
faction for it* 

44 I4ly. That all goods allreadie brought hi- 
ther by the Dutch or others which are now on 
&hoar shall be free from surprizall. 

44 ] Sly. That the quittrents granted unto lis 
by the late kinge for seaven yeares bee con- 
firmed. 

44 16ly. That the commissionrrs for the par- 
liament siibscriheing these articles engage 
themselves and the, honour of parliament for the 
full performance thereof: and that the present 
governour and the councill $c the burgesses do 
likewise subscribe & engage the whole collpny 
on their parts. 

Rich. Bennett. Seale* 

W m ' Claiborne Seale* 

Edmond Curtis Seate* 

44 Theise articles were signed & sealed by 
the commissioners of the Councill of state For 
the Commonwealth of England the twelvethday 
of March 165 1." 

Then follow the articles stipulated by the go- 
vernor and council, which .relate mereljc to" 
their own persons and property, and then the 
ensuing instrument : ^ 

44 An a£\ of indempnitie made att the surren- 
der of the countrey.' 

44 Whereas by the authoritie of the parlia- 
ment wee the commissioners appointed by tfte- 
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fcoilncill of state authorized thereto having 
brought a ffleete and force before James, cittis 
in Virginia to reduce that colionie under the 
obedience of the commonwealth of England, 
aiid finding force raised by the governour and 
countrey to make opposition against the said 
ffleet whereby assured danger appeaftnge of the 
mine & destru6tion of the' plantation, for pre- 
vention whereof the Burgesses of aril the sevetf. 
all plantations being called to advise £c as- 
sist therein, uppon long & serious debate, and 
in sad contemplation of the great miseries & cer- 
tain destruction which were soe neerely hov- 
ering over die whole countrey ; We the said 
Commissioners have thought fitt & condescend- 
ing & granted to signe Bc'confirme under our 
hands, seales & by our oath, Articles bearinge 
date wittv- theise presents, and do further de- 
' clare th&t by the authoritie of the parliament & 
commonwealth of England derived unto us 
their commissioners, that according to the arti- 
cles in general! wee have granted an aft of in- 
dempnitie & oblivion to ^11 the inhabitants of 
this coloney from all words, aftions, or writings 
that have been spoken afted or writt against 
-the parliament or commonwealth of England or ' 
aay other person from the beginning of the 
•world to this day- And this we have done 
r that all the inhabitants of the colionie may live 
quietly & securely under the commonwealth of 
England. And we do promise that the parlia- 
ment and commonwealth of England shall con- 
firm & make good all those transa&ions of ours* 
Witness our hands & seales this 12 of March 
1651. . Richard Bennett.... Scale- TV*** ClaU 
f>orne.*..&ezl&* Edm. Curtis Seale.' 
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The colony supposed, that by tkis solemn 
convention, entered into with anris \h ttiBr - 
hands, they hacf secured the ancient Hrtut&*: of ; 
their country, its free tradef, its exatnJ>f?Sii 
from taxation^: but by their own assembly* £tid 
exclusion of military force** from aiJ*o*k 
them* Yet in every of these points was* tJils 
convention violated by subsequent kiiigs $ltf& 
parliaments, and other infradUons of 'ttyelr 
constitution, equally dangerous cdmmitteflV.:. 
Their general assembly, which was u>mpofc«jd 
of the council of state and burgesses, sitting 
together and deciding hy plurality of vo*fc£&, 
was split into two houses* by which the cobft- 
cil obtained a separate negative on their taW$. 
Appeals from their supreme court, whidli fiSd 
been fixed by law in their general 'assembly, 
were arbitrarily, revoked to England, to be tti^re 
heard before tfie king and council. Instead* ,%f 
four hundred miles on the sea coast, they WWe 
reduced, in the space of thirty years, to ab&ftt 
one hundred miles. Their trade with fo^fc^tfr- 

_" ers was totally suppressed, and ^vhtneart-iwro 
Great- Britain, was there loaded whh : impti&fe. 
It is unnecessary, however, to g^eari tip tftS's^- 
veral instances of injury, as scattered tfarbtfgh 
American and British history, and the rfiwe 
especially as, passing on to the acc^ssio^bf if* 
present king, we shall find specimen^ 'ctf Ihi 

v all, aggravated, multiplied and crbWdfed "With™ 
a small compass of time, so as \6 eviniie a'ffked 
design o£ considering our rights tiatural, Con- 
ventional arrd chartered as mere nullities. T^ie 
fbllowing is an epitome of th£ first fifteen yd#s 

* Art. 4. + Art. 7 . * Art. 8. ♦* Art- 1. 
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of his reign Thje cplonies ^rtrere taxed internally 
ami externally j their essential interests sacri- 
ficed to individuals in Great-Britain; their lb- 
gislatures suspended ; charters annulled ; trials 
by juries taken away ; their persons subjected , 
to transportation across the Atlantic, and to 
trial before foreign judicatories ; their suppli- 
cations for redress thought beneath answer ; 
themselves published as cowards in the coun- 
cils of their mother country and courts of Eu- 
rope ; armed troops sent amongst them to en- 
force submission to these violences ; and a£lu- 
al hostilities commenced against them. No al- 
ternative was presented but resistance, or uncon- , 
ditional submission. Between these could be 
no hesitation. They closed in the appeal to 
arms. They declared themselves independent 
states. They confederated together into one 
great republic ; thus securing to every state 
the benefit of an union of their whole force. In 
each state separately a new form of govern- 
ment was established* Of ours particularly the 
following are the out-lines. Tl\e executive 
powers are lodged in the hands of a governor, 
chosen annually, and incapable of afting more 
jthan three years in seven. He is assisted by a 
council of eight members. The judiciary pow- 
ers are divided among several courts, as will be 
hereafter explained. Legislation is exercised 
by two houses of assembly, the one called the 
house of Delegates, composed of two members ' 
from each county, chosen annually by the citi- 
zens possessing an estate for life in 100 acres 
of uninhabited land, or 25 acres with a house on 
it, or in a house or lot in sqme town: the other 



called the Senate, consisting of 24 member^ 
chosen quadrenially by the same ele&ors, who 
for this purpose are distributed into 24 tHstri$* 
The concurrence of both houses is Necessary; 
to the passage of a law. They have the ap* 
pointitient of the governor and council, tlte 
judges of the superior courts, auditors, attor- 
ney-general, treasurer, register of the land 
office, and delegates to congress. As the dis* 
itiemberment of the state had never had its con* 
firmation, but on the contrary, had always been 
the subject of protestation and complaint, that 
it might never be in our own power to raise 
scruples on that subject, or to disturb the har- 
mony of our new confederacy, the grants to Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania, and the two Carolinas, 
were ratified. 

This constitution was formed when we were 
hew and unexperienced, in the science of gov- 
ernment. It was the first too which was formeft 
in the whole United States. No wonder thea 
that time and trial have discovered very capital 
defers in itp. 

l) The majority of the men in the state, whp 
pay and fight for its support, are unrepresented 
in the legislature, the roll of freeholders em 
titled to vote not including generally the half 
of those on the roll of the militia, or of the tax-- 
gatherers. 

2. Among those who share the representa^ 
tion, the shares are very unequal. Thus thc^ 
county of Warwick, with only 100 fighting. 
men, has an equal representation with the 
county of Loudon which has 1746. So that 
every man in Warwick has as much influence 
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in the government as 17 men in Loudon. But 
lest it should be thought that an equal intersper. 
sion of small among large counties, through the 
whole state, m^y prevent any danger of injury 
to particular parts of it, we will divide it into 
di^tri&s, and shew the proportions of land, of 
fighting men, and of representation in each : 



Squaie | Fi gMing 
mUrs. J men. 



Dele- I 



Ssna- 
tou. 



*11,2©5 


19»OJ2 


'7* 


12 


*8»759 


18,828 


46 


8 


11.911 


7><*73 


16 


2 


+79 &5° 


4 458 


16 


2 


.121,525 


1 49*97* 


1 149 


1 * 4 



Beti^entVOa-coaRand falls 

of the nvcts 
Between tb c ral'sof the rivers 
and- the Blue ridge of moun- 
tains . t 
B'twcfn the Blue ridge and 

the Allcghaaey 
Bktwrea the Alleghany and 
Ohio 

Total . . 



\ An inspe&ion of this table will supply the 
place of commentaries on it. It will appear at 
once that 19,000 men, living below the fails of 
the rivers, possess half the senate, and want 
/our members only of possessing a majority of 
the house of delegates \ a. want more than sup- 
plied by the vicinity of their situation to the 
sfcat of government, and of course the greater 
degree of convenience and punctuality with 
which their members may and will attend in the 
legislature. These 19,000 therefore, living in 
one part of the country, give law to upwards of 
30.000 living in another, and appoint all their 
chief officers executive and judiciary. From 
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' t JOMhefe, i 2,6 16 ate eailv.ad at the. meridian of the north of the 
C;ea£ Kawhaway. 
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the difFc.ence of their situation : £&H' c\rcutfri 
stances, their interests \f ill bfefi be very dif&-! 
rent. ; -' - '" . '. "~ ' ' ' ''* 

3 ; The sehate is, by its constitutipn, tab 
homogeneous with the house' of delegated ; Btf* 
ing chosen by the same ele£Ws, at the sam£ 
time, and out of the same subjc&s', the chdxce 
falls of course on men of the same description. 
The purpose of establishing different houses d 
legislation is to introduce the influence of di£ ; 
ferent interests or different principles. ' Thns 
"in Great-Britain it is said their constitution re- 
lies on the -house of commons for honesty, arid 
the lords for wisdom ; which would be a rational 
reliance if^hbnesty were to be bought-' wittf 
money, and If wisdom were hereditary. lit 
some of the American states the delegates and 
senators kte so chosen, as that the first repre- 
sent the persons, and the second the property 
of the state. Bat.whh us, wealth and wisdbflt 
have equal chance for; admission into bbt^ 
houses. We do n6t therefore derive froiji tlje 
separation of our legislature into two hbusei; * 
those benefits which a proper coniplicatibn ot 
principles is capable of producing, and thbse 
which alone can compensate the evils 'whicV 
may be produced by their dissentions. 
1 4. All the powers of government, legislative, 
-executive, and judiciary; result to the legjsta- 
five body. The concentrating these in the sanjif 
hands ispjecisely the definition of despotic fp+ 
veinm^nu it will be no aUeviatloii that these 
powers will be exercised by plurality of handsj 
and not by a single one. 173 despots would* 
surely be as oppressive as one. Let those who 
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dofj^tittu^i theij\eyefc on the republic of Ve- 
niqp f J A$ little will it avail us that they are cho- 
sen "by ourselves. An elective despotism was 
not the government we fought for; but one 
which should not only be founded on free prin- 
cess, but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among seve- 
ral bodies of, magistracy, as that no one could 
transcend their legal limits, without being ef- 
fectually* cheqked and restrained by the others. 
For this reason that convention, which passed 
the ordinance of government, laid its foundal 
tipn on this basis,* that the legislative, execu- 
tive and judiciary departments should be sepa- 
rate and distinft, so that no person should ex- 
ercise the powers of more than one of them at 
thj^same time. But no barrier was provided 
between these several powers. The judiciary 
and "executive members w r ere left dependant on 
the legislative, for their subsistence in office, 
at>^ some of them for their continuance in it. 
It therefore the legislature assumes executive 
and judiciary powers^ no opposition is likely to 
b£ njatde; nor, if made, can it be efie&ual: 
begaiisein that case they may put their proceed- 
ings into the form of an aft of assembly, which 
will render them, obligatory on the other 
branches. They have accordingly, in many 
instances, decided rights which should' have 
beeu left to judiciary controversy : and the di- 
reaipii of the executive, during the whole time 
ofjthfcij- session > "is becoming habitual and fa- 
nufiar. And this is done with no ill-intention. 
Tap vi^ws of the present members are perfe&ljr 
[upright. , When they are led out of their regu- 
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Jar province, it is by art in others, and inadvcf* 
fence in themselves. And this will probably be 
the case for some time to come. But it will n# 
be a very long time. Mankind soon learn Jp 
make interested uses of every right and power 
which they possess, or may assume. The 
public money and public liberty, -intendedlo 
have J)een deposited with three branches. pf 
magistracy, but found inadvertently io bejn 
the hands of one only, will soon be discoveftsd 
to be sources of wealth and dominion to thcte 
who Ijold them; distinguished too by this 
tempting circumstance, that they are the.instro- 
ment, as well as the obje& of acquisituwp. 
With money we will get men, said Caesar, aftd 
With men we will get money. Nor should Qfjr 
assembly be deluded by the integrity of ,th#ir 
own purposes, and conclude that these i|i$- 
mimited powers will never be abused, became 
themselves are not disposed to.abust .ttaffip* 
They should look forward to a time, and that 
not a distant one, when a corruption in this> its 
in the country from which we derive our origin, 
will have seized the heads of government, <a&d 
be spread by them through the body of ,*he 
people; when they will purchase the voicetfpf 
the people, and make them pay the price* Up- 
man nature is the same on every side of the At- 
lantic, and will be alike influenced by the sftjaie 
causes. The time to guard against corruption 
and tyranny, is before they shall have got#n 
hojd on us. It is better to keep the wolf *jut 
of the fold, than to trust to drawing his ,tfi$h 
and talons after he shall have entered. To f#- f 
der these considerations the more cogent, jfc 
must- observe in addition : 
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5. That the ordinary legislature may alter 
the constitution itself. On the discontinuance 
trf assemblies, it became necessary to substitute 
in their j place some other body, competent to 
the ordinary business of government, and to 
the calling forth the powers of the state for the 
maintenance of our opposition to Great^Britain. 
Conventions were therefore introduced, con- 
sisting of two delegates from each county^ meet- 
it\g together and forming one house, on the 
plan of the former house of burgesses, tq^hiase 
places they succeeded. These were ,at,fijn}t 
chosen anew for every particular session. " Bijt 
in March 1775, they recommended to the peo- 
ple to choose a convention, which shbuld con- 
- fiftue in office a year. This was don^ according- 
ly in April 1775, and in the J s uly fallowing that 
cfcirvention passed an ordinance for the elec- 
tion of delegates in the month of April annual- 
ly. It is well known, that in July 1775, a se- 
paration from GreatBritain and establishment 
6f republican government had never yet enter- 
ed into any person's mind. A convention there- 
'fore, chosen under that ordinance, cannot be 
said to have been chosen for the purposes 
Which certainly did not exist in the minds of 
those who passed it. Under this ordinance, at 
the annual election in April 1776, a convention 
for the year was chosen. Independence, and 
the establishment of a new form of government 
Were not. even yet the obje&s of the people at 
large. One extract from the pamphlet called 
Common Sense had appeared in the Virginia 
papers in February, and copies of the pamphlet 
itself had got in a few hands* But the idea had 
aot been opened to the mass of th£ people inf 
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April, much less can it be said that they haajl 
made *ip their minds in its favor. So thaMpe 
electors of 1776, no more than the legislate^ 
of July 1775, not thinking of independence.and 
a permanent republic, could not mean ta rest 
iji these delegates powers of establishing th$m, 
or any authorities other than those of tile ord^- 
«ary legislature. Safar as a temporary organi- 
zation of government was necessary to render 
our opposition energetic, ^o far their organisa- 
tion wras valid* But they received in their cre- 
ation no powers but what were given to every f 
legislature hefore and since. They could tiat 
therefore pass an.a6l transcendent to the pow* 
ers of other legislatures. If the present asse;% 
bly pass an a£t, and declare it shall be irrevqjsaf 
ble by subsequent assemblies, the declaratjpp 
is merely void, and the a£i repealable, as other 
a£ls are. So far, and no farther authorised, 
they organized the government by the or% 
nance entitled a constitution or form of goverjk. 
ment. It pretends to no higher authority than tjip 
other ordinances of the same session;'it doesxyat 
say, that it shall be perpetual; that it shall 6e pnfc 
alterable by other legisatures ; that it shall vp 
transcendent above the powers of those, wig> 
they knew would haye equal power with iheiijgp 
selves. Not only the silence of the instrument i$f 
proof they tho't it would be alterable, but fctufjr 
own practice also : for this very convention,, 
meeting as a house of delegates in geperal^j^ 
sembly* with the senate in the autumn ofjfyat 
year, passed a&s of assembly in contradiction 
to their, ordinance of government : and every 
assembly from that time to this has done the 
same. I am safe therefore in the position, that , 
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the constitution Itself is alterable by the ordina- 
ry legislature, though this opinion seeriis 
founded on the first elements of common sense, 
yet is the contrary maintained by some persons. 
I. Because say they r the conventions were ves- 
ted with every power necessary to make effec- 
tual opposition to Great-Britain. But to com* 
plete this argument; they must go on, fcnd say 
further, that effe6hial opposition oould not be 
made to Great-Britain, without establishing a 
form of government perpetual and unalterable 
fey the legislature ; which is not true. Art Op- 
position which at some tiras or other was to 
come to an end, could not need a perpetual iw- 
stitiition to carry it on : and a government, 
Amendable as its defeSis should be discovered, 
*#4s as likely to make effectual resistance; ab 
efte which should be unalterably wroftg. Be- 
sides, ihe assemblies were as much vested with 
wpowers requisite for resistance as the conven- 
tions were. If therefore these powers includ- 
"e$ that of modelling the form of government 
In the one Case, they did so in the other. The 
^sseiijbli^s then as well as' the conventions may 
fto^el the government ; that is, they may alter 
t$e ordinance of government. 2. They urge, 
that if the convention had meant that '.this, fti- 
striiment should be alterable, as their othefr 
Otxpnan<pe& were, they should have called it an 
^dinance : but they have called it a Constitu- 
tirihV which ex vi termini means ' an a£t abovs 
the power of the ordinary legislature'* I an- 
^er.lhat constitutit), constitupurn, statutu)ft f 
fc#, are convertible terms. * Constitutio dicx- 
turjus quoda principe conditure.'. Constitu* 
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turn, quod ab imperatoribus rescriptunvstktti* 
tumve est. * Stqtutum, idem quod lex.' Csfcfc 
vini Lexicon juridicum. Constitution- &ti& 
statute were originally terms of the* civil latf, 
and from thence introduced by the ecctesitfstici 
into the English law., Thus in the statute 2$ 
Hen. VIII. c. 19. Sec. 1. 4 Constitutions and 
ordinances* are used as synonimous* The 
term constitution has many other significations 
in physics and in politics ; but in jurisprudence, 
whenever it is applied to any a6l of the legishu 
tures, it invariably means a statute, law, or or- 
dinance, which is the present case. No infef^ 
ence then of a different meaning can be drawn 
from the adoption of this title ; on the contrary^ 
we might conclude, that, by their affixing to tf 
a term synonimous with s ordinance or statute; 
But of what consequence is their meaning?, 
where their power is denied ? If they meant* t& 
do more than they had power to do, did ttois 
give them power ? It is not the name, but the 
authority that renders art a£l obligatory. Lord 
Coke says, 4 an article of the statute 11 R. IKd* 
5. that no person should attempt to revoke anj; 
ordinance then made, is repealed, for that suefr 
restraint is against the jurisdi&ion and poweb 
^ of the parliament,* 4 inst. 42. and again, 4 thought 
divers parliaments have attenfpted to restrain 
subsequent parliaments, yet could they nevtar 
effeft it ; for the latter parliament hath eufll 
power to abrogate, suspend, qualify, explain} 
or make void the former in the whole or in aajf 
part thereof, notwithstanding any words of i*K 

„ * To bid, to fet* was the ancient Jegiflative word of the English. LJ* 
Hlotharii and E*diiei. LI. lu*. LI* Eadweidi. LI Aai!rfelst«*L 



straint, prohibition, or penalty, in the formers 
for it is a maxiiu in the laws of the parliament^ 
quod leges posteriores priores contrarias abro- 
gant. * 4Inst* 43*. ..To get rid of the magic sup- 
posed to be in the word Constitution^ let u$ 
translate it into its definition as given by those 
who think it above the power of the law ; and 
let us suppose the convention, instead of say-» 
kig 5 ' We the ordinary legislature establish a 
constitution,' had said, 4 We the ordinary le- 
gislature, establish an a& above the power of 
the ordinary legislature.' Does not this ex- 
pose the absurdity of the attempt ? 3. But* 
say they, the people have acquiesced, and this 
has given it an authority siVperior to the lawsv 
It is true, that thef people did not rebel againsl 
i^: and was that a time for the people , to risQ 
in rebellion ? Should a prudent acquiescence"; 
at a critical aime, be construed into a confirma- 
tion of every illegal thing done during that pe- 
riod ? Besides, why should they rebel? At an 
Annual elefHon, they had chosen delegates for 
the year, to exercise the ordinary powers of le- 
gislation, and to manage the great contest in 
which they were engaged. These delegates 
thought the contest would be be t st managed by 
ah organized government. They therefore, 
among others, passed an ordinance of govern- 
ment. They did not presume to call it perpe- 
tual and unalterable. 1 They well knew they had 
fio power to make it so ; that our choice of them 
had been for no such purpose, and at a time 
when we could have no such purpose in con- 
templation. Had an unalterable form of go- 
vernment been meditated, perhaps we should 
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have chosen a different set of people.. There 
was no cause then for the people to rise in re- 
bellion. But to what dangerous lengths will 
this argument lead? Did the acquieseeneefaf 
the colonies under the various a&s of power 
exercised by Gre&t-Britain in our infant slafea, 
confirm these a&s, and so far invest them with 
the authority of the people as to render tfeem 
unalterable; and cfiir present resistance wrong ? 
On every unauthorativc exercise of power by 
the legislature, must the people rise in rebel* 
lion, or their silence be construed into a sur- 
render of that power to them ? If so, how many 
rebellions should we have h%d already? Oh$ 
certainly for every session of assmbly. Tt# 
other states In the union have been of opinion, 
that to render a form of government unalterable 
by ordinary a&s of assembly, the people tm&t 
delegate persons with special powers* TbSf 
have accordingly, chosen special conventidflrto 
form and fix their governments- The in#Mr 
duals then who maintained the contrary opl*ftp 
in this country, should have the modesty tost^ 
pose it possible that they may be wrong, few 
the rest of America right. But if there be o&f 
a possibility of their being wrong, if ortt)& 
plausible doubt remains of the validity of 'life 
ordinance of government, is it nbt better to l4- 
move that doubt, by placing it on a botW 
which none will dispute ?* If they be right ^ 
shall only have the unnecessary trouble of We^ 
ingonce in convention. If they be wrong, tlft^ 
expose us to the hazard of having no fetfd* 
mental rights at all. True it is, this is no tifot 
for deliberating on forms of government. White 
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as enemy is within our bowels, the first is 
to expel him. . But when this shall be done, 
fallen peace shall be established, and leisure gi* 
Yen us for intrenching within good forms, the 
rights for which we have bled, let no man be 
found indolent enough to decline a little more < 
trouble for placing them beyond the reach of 
q^astion. if any thing more be requisite to 
prbduce a eonviftion of the expediency of cal- 
ling a convention at a proper season to fix our 
form of government, let it be the reflection, 

6. That the assembly exercises a^power of.de- 
tefttiifting the quorum of their own body which 
toay legislate for us. After the establishment 
of the new form they adhered to the Lex majo~ 
rn partis, founded in* tommon law as well as 
cpmmon right. It is thef natural law of every 
assembly of men, whose numbers are not *fixed 
by any other law. They continued for some 
time tp require the presence of a majority of 
their, whole number, to pass an a£t. But the 
British parliament fixes its own quorum : our 
former assemblies fixed their own quorum : and 
one precedent in favour of powe r is stronger 
than an hundred against it. The house of dele- 
gates therefore havej lately voted that, during 
the present dangerous invasion, forty members 
shall be a house to prpceed to business. They 
have been moved to this by the fear of not being 
able to colled a house. But this danger could 
not authorise them to call that a house which 
waS^none : and if they may fix it at one number, 
they may at another, till it loses its fundamen- 

* Bro. abr. Corporations, 31 34. Hake well, 93. 

t Puff. Off, horn. 1. a. c. 6. $. it. % «Jun« 4. 1781. 
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tal chara&erof being a representative body. 
As this vote expires with the present invasion; 
it is probable the former rule will be permitted 
to revive : because at present no ill is mea&L 
The power however of fixing their own quoruln 
has been avowed, and a precedent set. From 
forty it may be reduced to four, and from fqiif 
to one: from a house to a committfee from a 
committee to a chairman or speaker, and thife 
an oligarchy or monarchy be substituted mrdiJr 
forms supposed to be regular. 4 Omnia ma& 
exempla ex bonis orta sunt: sed ubi imperiutt 
ad ignaros aut minus bonos pervenit, novup 
ijlud exemplum a^Kdignis ct idoneis adui&gti<& 
et non idoneos fertfcr.' When therefore it ft 
considered, that there is no legal obstacle w 
the assumption by the assembly of all the poifc 
er$ legislative, executive, and judiciary, aHS 
that these may come to the hands of the smart- 
est rag of delegation, surely the people will sarfc 
and their representatives, while yet they tif 
honest representatives, will advise them to s£; 
that they will not acknowledge as laws any atf 
not considered and assented to by the niaj 
part of their delegates. 

In enumerating the defe&s of the constitu- 
tion, it would be wrong to count among them 
what is only the error of particular persons^ fii 
December 1776, our circumstances beiife 
much distressed, it was proposed in the house 
of delegates to create a dictator, invested wife 
every power legislative, executive and judicial, 
civil and military, of life and of death, ove^ow 
persons and over our properties: and in Juie 
1781, again under calamity, the same propott* 
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tion was repeated, and wanted a few votes only 
of being passed.... One who entered into this 
contest Jrem a pure love of liberty, and a sens© 
of injured rights, who determined to make every 
sacrifice, and to meet every danger, for the re- 
establishment of those rights on a firm basis, 
who did not mean to expend his blood and sub- 
stance for the wretched purpose of changing this 
master for that, but to place the powers of gov- 
erning him in a plurality 'of hands of his own 
stioice, so that the corrupt will of no one man 
might in future oppress him, must stand con- 
founded and dismayed when he is told, that a 
^considerable portion of that plurality had medi- 
tated the surrender of them into a single hand, 
and, in lieu of a limited monarchy, to deliver 
Kim over to a despotic one! How must we find 
his efforts and sacrifices abused and baffled, if 
he may still by a single vote be laid prostrate at 
the feet of one man ! In God's name from whence 
have they derived this power? Is it from our an- 
cient laws ? None such can be produced. „ Is it 
from any principle in our new constitution ex- 
pressed or implied? Every lineament of that ex- 
pressed or implied, is in full opposition to it. 
Its fundamental principle is, that the state shall 
be governed as a commonwealth. It provides a 
republican organization, proscribes under $he 
tiame of prerogative the exercise of all powers 
Undefined by the laws ; plates on this basis the 
Tvhole system of our laws; and by consolidating 
them together, chuses that they should be left 
to stand or fall together, never providing for 
any circumstances, nor admitting that such 
could arise, wherein either should be suspended, 
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no j not for a mQment % Our anqient laws tXj. 
pressly declare, that those who pre but de}^ 
gafces themselves shall not delegate to outfit 
powers which require judgment and /mtcgntjj 
in their exercise,. ..0r was this proposition^ 
moved on a supposed right in the movers .of 
abandoning their posts in a moment of distress? 
•iTfy? same laws forbid the abandonment of thk 
pp£t» ev$n on ordinary^ occasions ; and riiucA 
more a transfer of their powers into other hancU 
and other fqrms, without consulting the people. 
They never admit* the idea that these, like 1 
sheep or cattle, may be given from hand to 
harfd without an appeal to their own will..*. 
Was it from the necessity of the case ? Neces- 
sities which dissolve a government, do riot con- 
vey its authority to an oligarchy or a monarchy. 
They throwback, into the hands of the people, 
the powers they had delegated, and leave them 
as individuals to shift for themselves. A leader 
nuiy offer, but not impose himself, nor be. 
imposed on them. Much less can their necks 
be submitted to his sword, their breath to be 
held at his will or caprice. The necessity 
which shot^ld operate the.se tremendous effects 
should at least be palpable and irresistible. Yd; 
in both instances, where it was feared, or pif£-*' 
tended with us, it was belied by the event. H 
wis belied too by the preceding experience of 
our sister states, several of whom had giappfetf 
through greater difficulties without abandoning 
their forms of government. When the propo- 
sition was first made, Massachusetts had found, 
even the government of committees sufficient 
to carry them through an invasion. But we' 



at the time of that proposition were under no 
invasion. When the second was made, there 
had been added to this example those "of Rhode-; 
Island, New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, in all of which the republican form had 
been found equal to the task of carrying them 
through the severest'trials. In this state alone 
did there exist so little virtue, that fear was to 
be fixed in the hearts of die people, and to be- 
come the motive of their exertions, and princi- 
ple of their government T The very thought 
alone was treason against the people; was trea- 
son against mankind in general; as rivetting for 
ever the chains which bow down their necks, 
by giving to their oppressors a proof, which 
they would have trumpeted through the uni- 
verse, of the imbecility of republican govern- 
ment, in times of pressing, danger, to shield 
them from harm. Those who assume the right 
oT giving away the reins of government in any 
case, must be sure that the herd, whom they 
hand on to the rods and hatchet of the di&ator, 
will lay their necks on the block .when he shall 
nod to them. But if our assemblies supposed 
such a resignation in the people, I hope they 
mistook their chara£ter* I am of opinion, that 
the government, instead of being braced and 
iuvigorated for greater exertions under their dif- 
ficulties, would have been thrown back upon 
the bungling machinery of county committees 
for administration, till a convention could hate 
been called, and its wheels again set into regu- 
lar motion. What a cruel moment was this for 
creating such an embarrassment, for putting to 
the proof the attachment of our countrymen to 



republican government ! Those who meant well* 
of the advocates for this measure, (and most of 
them meant well, for I know them personally, 
had been their fellow-labourer in the. common 
cause, and had often proved the purity of their 
p/inciples^) had been seduced in their judgment 
by the example .of an ancient republic, whose 
constitution and circumstances were fundamen* 
tally different. They had sought this prece- 
dent in the history of Rome, where alone it was 
to be found, and where at length too it ha$ 
proved fatal. They had taken it from a repub- 
lic rent by the most bitter faftions and tumults* 
where the government Xvas of a heavy -hande<| 
unfeeling aristocracy, over a people ferocious* 
and rendered desperate by pbverty and wretch? 
edness; tumults which could not be allay e$ 
un^er the most trying circumstances, but by 
the omnipotent hand of a single despot* Thglr 
constitution therefore allowed a temporary^ 
rant to be erefted, under the name of a dictator. $ 
and that temporary tyrant, after a few exapv. 
pies, bfccfeme perpetual. They misapplied l$x\$ 
precedent to a people, mild in their dispositipp^ 
patient under their trial, united for the publ$ 
liberty, and affectionate to their leaders. But 
if From the constitution of the Roman govern- 
ment there resulted to their senate a power of 
slfcmitting all their rights to the will of one 
man, docs it follow, that the assembly of Vir- 
ginia have the same authority I What clause in 
our constitution has substituted that of Roroe» 
by way of residuary provision, for all cases nQt 
otherwise provided for ? Or if *hey may step 
&d libitum into any other form of governmeat 
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for precedents to rule us by, for what oppres- 
sion may not a precedent be found in this world 
of the ballum omnium in omnia ?... Searching 
for the foiyidation^ of this proposition, I car* 
findiione which mky pretend a colour of right 
or reason, but the defe£l before developed, that 
there being no barrier between the legislative, 
executive,- and judiciary departments, . the le- 
gislature may seize the whole : that having 
seized it, and possessing a right to fix their 
own quorum, they may reduce that quorum to 
one, whom they may call a chairman, speaker, 

dictator, or by any other name they please 

Our situation is indeed perilous, and I hope 
my countrymen will be sensible of it, and will 
apply, at a proper season the proper remedy ; 
which is a convention to fix the constitutipij, 
to aifretxd its defefls, to bind up the several 
branches of government by certain laws, which 
when they transgress . their a£W shall become 
nullities; to render ^unnecessary,, an 3P£e«*ljto^ 
i!»-peopfcrpC5fTnotlicr words a rebdlion, on 
every infraftion of their rights, on the peril 
that their acquiescence shall be construed into 
an intention to surrender those rights. 
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.QUERY XIV., 

1HE administration of justice and the 
description of the laws ? 

The state is divided into counties. In eve- 
ry county are appointed magistrates, called jus- 
tices of the peace, usually from eight to thirty 
€>r forty in. number, in proportion to the size 
of the county, of the most discreet and honest 
inhabitants. They are nominated by their fel- 
lows, but commissioned by the governor, and 
aft without reward. These magistrates have 
jurisdi&ion both criminal and civil. If the 
question before them be a question of law only; 
they decide on it themselves : but if it be of 
fa£t, or of fa£t and law combined, it must he 
referred to a jury. In the latter case, of acorn* 
bination of law and fadt, it is usual for the jt*- 
rors to decide the fa&, and to refer the law airi* 
aing on U* to the decision ofthS judges, Bttfc 
this division of the subject lies with their difr* 
cretion only. And if the question relates to aajr 
point of public liberty, or if it be one of tho^b 
in which the judges may be suspe&cd of bias; 
tliejnry undertake to decide both law andfa6fc 
If they hemistaken, a decision against right, 
which is casual only, is less dangerous to the 
sfate, and lefs afflicting to the loser, than one 
which makes part of a regular and uniform sy^-* 
tern. In truth it is better to toss up cross and 
pile in a cause, than to refer it to a judge whoaf 
mind is warped by any motive whatever, in that 
particular case. But the common sense jof 
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twelve honest men gives still a better chance oY 
just decision, than the hikwrd ^f cross and pile. 
These judges execute their process by the she- 
riff or.eorq^er of the county* or by constables 
of their own appointment. If any free person 
commit offence against the commonwealth, if it 
fefcbetow the degree of felony, he inbound by 
a justice > to appear before their court, to an- 
fftWiton indictment or information. Iffy 
amount to felony, v he is committed to jail; a 
fcmirt of these justices is called : if they on exv 
agination think him guilty, they send him to 
the jail of the general court, before which court 
ke is to be tried first by a grand jury of 24, of 
wfoorh 1 3 must concur in opinion ; if they find 
hjht guilty , he is then tried by a jury of 12-men 
fcftfte county where theoflfence was committed, 
arid 1>y their virdift, which must be unanimdusf, 
teis adqukted or condemned without appeal. 
Ifrthe criminal be a slave, the triaL by a county 
t*dtart is final. In every case, however/cxcept 
*hifc of high treason, there residesin the govern- 
ed* power of pardon. In high' treason, the par- 
XNm can 1 only flow from, the general assembly^ 
livtiivil Matters these justices have jurisdl&ion 
♦inallteasesof whatever value, not appertaining 
ik> the department of the admiralty. This ju- 
iiy&lion is twofold. If the matter in dispute 
%y of less' value than four dollars and one sixth, 
tf N SFftglfc menribc* may try it* at any time and 
plfcte* within his county, and may award exe- 
cution' on the goods of the party <c,ast* If it be 
of that or greater value, it is determinable. be- v 
fdfae* the county court, w r hieh consists of four at 
the>teast of those justices, and assembles at the 
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court ho^ise of the county on a certain day in 
every month. Erom their determination, iflhe 
matter be of the value of ten pounds sterlingvor 
concern the title or bounds of lands, an appeal 
lies to one of the superior courts. * — jc 

There are three superior courts, to wit^lhe 
high court of Chancery, the general eour&^aiid 
the court of admiralty. The first and secorid 
of these receive appeals from the county- courts, 
.and also have original jurisdi&ion, where the 
snbjeft of controversy is of the value often 
pounds sterling, or where it concerns the *k}e 
or bounds of land. The jurisdiction of the W- 
rairaky is original altogether. Theiiigh ;£owrt 
of chancery is composed of three, judges* rile 
general court of five, and the court of admiralty 
of three. The two first hold their sessions at 
Richmond at stated times, the chancery twice 
in the year, and the general court twice forfcte- 
siness civil and criminal, and twice roond'fer 
criminal only. The court of admiralty! sitsikt 
.Williariisburgh whenever a controversy ari&os* 
v There is one supreme court r called the court 
of appeals, composed of the judges of the thrte 
superior courts, assembling, twice a year atistat- 
'fd timear^at Richmond. This court recess 
appeals in all civil cases from each of the supe- 
rior courts, and determines them finally. ; .BvX 
it has rio original jurisdi&iotv ;, -, v «;»: 
If a controversy arise between tnw foireagaers 
of a nation in alliance with the United States, at 
is decided by the Consul for their aftatevovvif 
both parties chuse it, by the ordinary counts^of 
justice. If one of theparties only be suchta 
foreigner, it is triable before the courta. of |u»- 
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-tice of the country. But if it shall have been in- 
stituted in a Gounty court, the foreigner may 
remove it into the general court, or court of 
chancery, who are to determine it at their first 
sessions, as they must also do if it be originally 
-commenced before them. Incases of life and 
*leath, such foreigners have a right to be tried 
>by a jury, the one-half foreigners, the other 
natives. . , ■ 

v,w All public accounts are settled with a board 
r of auditors, consisting of three members, ap- 
pointed by the general assembly, -any two of 
inhom may aft. But an^ individual, disatisfied 
;»ith the determination of that board, m^y carry 
Jtis case into the proper superior court, * 
\}i *A description of thekws. - » * a 
h, «The general assembly^ was constituted} as has 
Jaeen already shewn, by lettersrpateiit of Mar£h 

- Jbe ninth, 1607, in the fourth year .of the reign 
**af James the first. The laws of England seem to 

{have been adopted by consent of the settlers, 
ar-hich might easily enough be done whilst they 
lucre few and living altogether* Of sych adop- 
,tron, however, we have no . other proof than 
their, practice till the year 1661, when they 

- \v*ere expressly adopted by aria£t of the assem- 
bly , except so far as * a difference of condition' 

rendered them inapplicable. , Under this adop- 
tion, the rule in our courts of judicature was, 
rtiiatsthe common law of England, and the gene- 
Jial statutes previous to the 4th of James, were 
in force here ; but that no subsequent statutes 
were, unless <ae v>ere nafned in them, said the 
judges and other parti zans of the crown, but 
warned or mt named> said those who reflected 
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freely. ' It will be unnecessary t*Mtieinf# i aad^ 
scription of the laws of England, as^th^mfe^ 
be found in English* publications- To^t&fc&tf 
which were stablished here, by" the adb'p&eilS 
of the legislature, have been since added frn&hitf 
ber of a£ts of assembly passed during the tnotiv 
archy, and ordinances of convention anda&s«j# 
assembly ena&ed since the establishment of ihif 
republic. The following variations from th*f 
British mtfdel are pethftps worthy of -being 'spe? 
eified. m 

* Debtors unable to pay their debts, and ma4<J 
ing faithful tlelivery of their whole effects, arfS 
released from confinement, and their persotiS 
forever discharged from restraint for $uch*p##i 
vidtfs debts : but any property they tttey a£fte£ 
wards acquire will be subject to their creditor^ 
The poor, unable to support themselves^ »i. 
maintained by an assessment on the tyth'edbffc 
persons in their parish* This assessment i&ft§t 
.vied and administered by twelve persons in ! £afcfc 
parish, called vestrymen, originally chosfeli fty 
the housekeepers of the parish, but afterward* 
filling vacancies in their own body by their 6tott 
choice. These are usually the most cfisfcue** 
farmers, so distributed through thfir pafrfelt, 
that every part of it may be under the frnm£d3- 
ate eye of some one of them. Thfey : tf^e vtffett 
acquainted with the details and -economy ofptfk 
vate life, and they find sufficient itttiuc6¥teMfc 
to execute their charge well, in thefr'pMiait 
thropy, in the approbation of their 'nei^hbort^ 
and the distinction which th^t gives theft*:*;/* 
The poor who have neither property, friefcd^ 
nor strength to labor, are boarded in the fobttfeti 
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©f good farmers to whom a stipulated sum is 
Itmmally paid. To those who are able to help 
themselves a little, or have friends from/vvhom 
they derive some succors, inadequate however 
to their full maintenance, supplementary aids 
are given which enable them to live comforta- 
bly in their own houses, or in the houses of 
their friends. Vagabonds without visible pro- 
perty or vocation, are placed La work-houses, 
where they are well clothed, fed, lodged, and' 
majle to labor. Nearly the same method of 
providing for the poor prevails through all our 
states ; and from Savannah to Portsmouth you 
will seldom meet a beggar. In the large towns, 
indeed they sometimes present themselves..,- 
These are usually foreigners, who have never 
pbtained a settlement in any parish. I never 
yet saw a native American begging in the streets 
pr highways. A subsistence is easily gained 
here : and if, by misfortunes, they are thrown 
on the charities of the world, those provided by 
their own country are so comfortable and so cer- 
tain, that they never think of relinquishing them 
lobecome stroling beggars. Their situation too, 
when sick, in the family of a good farmer, where 
every member is emulous to. do them kind offi- 
ces, where they are visited by all the neighbors, 
^ho , bring them the little rarities which their 
sickly appetites may crave, and who take by 
rotation the nightly watch over them, when 
their condition requires it, is without compari- 
son better than in a general hospital, where sick, 
the dying, and the dead are crammed together, 
in the same rooms, and oft en in the same beds. 
ThedisadvaritageSjinseparable from general hos- 
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pitals, are such as can never be counterpoised 
by all the regularities of medicine and regimeh; 
Nature and kind^ nursing save a much greater 
proportion in our plain way, at a smaller ex- 
pence, and with less abuse. One branch only 
of hospital institution is wanting with us ; that 
isu a general estabjishment for those laboring 
under difficult cases of chirurgery. The aids 
of this art are not equivocal. But an able chi* 
rurgeon cannot be had in every parish. Such 
a receptacle should therefore be provided fo# 
those patients : but no others should be admit- 
ted. 

Marriages must be solemnised either on spe^ 
cial licence, granted by the first magistrate of 
the county, on proof of the consent of the pa- 
rent or guardian of either party under age, of 
after solemn publication, on three several Sun- 
days, at some place of religious worship, in thfc 
parishes where the jJarties reside. The a& 
of solemnization may be^ Jby the ^minister of 
any society of Christians',' tfho shall have beed 
previously licensed for this purpose by the couft 
of the county. Quakers and Menonists, howi 
ever, are exempted from all these conditions? 
and marriage among them is to be solemnized 
by the society itself* 

A foreigner of any nation, not in open war with 
us, becomes naturalized by removing to thfc 
State to reside, and taking an oath of fidelity j 
and thereupon acquires every right of a native 
citizen, and citizens may divest themselves of 
that charafter, by" declaring, by solemn deed, 
or in open court, that they mean to expatriate 
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themselves, and no longer to be citizens of this 
state. 

Conveyances of land must be registered in 
the court of the county wherein they lie, or in 
the general court, or they are void as to credi- 
tors, and subsequent purchasers. _ 

Slaves pass by descent and dower as lands do. 
Where the descent is from a parent, the heir is 
bound to pay an equal share of their value in 
money to each of his brothers and sisters. 

Slaves, as well as lands, were entailable du- 
ring the monarchy : but, by an a£t of the first- 
republican assembly, all donees in tail, present 
and future, were vested with the absolute do- 
minion of the entailed subject. 

Bills of exchange, being protested, carry 10 
per cent, interest from their date. 

No person is allowed, in any other case, to 
take more than five per cent, .per annum sim- 
ple interest for the loan of monies. 

Gaming debts are made void, and monies 
actually paid to discharge such debts (if they 
exceed 40 shillings) may be recovered by the 
payer within three months, or by any other 
person afterwards. 

Tobacco, flour, beef, pork, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, must be inspe6led by persons pub- 
licly appointed, before they can be exported. 

The ere&ing iron-works and mills is encou- 
raged by many priviledges ; with necessary 
cautions however to prevent their dams from 
obstru6ling the navigation of the water courses, 
^he general assembly have on several occ^- 
jsioii& she;wn a great desire to encourage the 
openihg*%e great falU of James and Patowmac 
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rivers, as y«t, however, neither of these halt 
betmeffc&ed. w ' 

The laws have also descended t6 the preset* 
vation and improvement of the races of useful 
animals, such as horses, cattle, deer ; teethe 
cxtirpatioh of those which are noxious, Si 
wolves, squirrels, crows, blackbirds; and to tBft 
guarding our citizens against infectious disofy 
ders, by obliging suspected vessels coming in* 
to the state, to perform quarantine, and by i& 
gulating the condu£t of persons having -sudi 
disorders within the state. f 

The mode of acquiring lands, in the earliest 
times oft)ur settlement, was by petition to the 
general assembly. If the lands prayed for were 
already cleared of the Indian title, and fhte'-as- 
sembly thought the prayer reasonable, they £asi 
scd the property by their vote to. the petitioned 
But if they had not yet been ceded by the; In- 
dians, it was necessary that thepetitioner shbuW 
previously purchase their right. This : pur- 
chase the assembly verified, by enquiries of tlfi^ 
Indian proprietors; and being satisfied of itfc 
reality and fairness, proceded further to examiui 
the reasonableness of the petition, and its'cb^ 
sistence with policy ; and according to the re- 
sult, either granted or reje6Ved the petition. .V. 
The company also sometimes, though ieff. 
rarely, granted lands, independently of the ge#3f^ 
ral assembly. As the colony increased, andlW 
* dividual applications for land multiplied, 1 ^ 
was found to give too much occupation Vo'ffiR 
general 4 assembly to enquire into and execOT 
the graiit in every special case. They thert£ 
foi«t\ thought it better to establish general rute$> 
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fceprdingto which allgrantsshouldbe made and* 
icr leave to the governor the execution of them 
judder these rules. This they did by what have 
b$en usually called the land laws amending them 
from time to time, as their defefls were deve- 
loped. According to these laws, when an in- 
dividual wished a portion of unappropriated 
land, he w^s to locate and survey it by a public 
officer, appointed for that purpose : its breadth 
w#s to bear a certain proportion to its length : 
the grant was to be executed by the governor : 
and the lands were to be improved in a certain 
fanner, within a given time. From these re- 
gulations there resulted to the state a sole and 
exclusive power of taking conveyances of the 
Indian right of soil ; since, according to them 
an Indian conveyance alone could give no right 
to an individual, which the laws would acknow- 
ledge. The state, or the crown, thereafter, 
made, general purchases of the Indians from . 
time to time, and the governor parcelled them 
out by special grants, conformable to the rules 
before described, which it was not in his power 
or Wjthat of the crown,lo dispense with. Grants 
unaccompanied by their proper legal circum- 
stances, were set aside regularly by scire faci- 
as, or by bill iu chancery. Since the establish- 
Sent of v our new government, this order of 
ings is but little changed. An individual,^ 
. wishing to appropriate to himself lands still un- 
appropriated by any other, pays to the public 
treasurer a sum of money proportioned to the 
quantity he wants. He carries the treasurer's 
receipt to the auditors of public acebmpts, who 
thereupon debit the treasurer with the sum, 
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and order the register of the land office to give 
the party a warrantfor his land. With this war- 
rant from the register, he goes to the surveyor 
of the county where the land lies on which he 
has cast his eye. The surveyor lays it off for 
him, gives him its exa£t description, in the 
form of a certificate, which certificate he returns 
to the lahd office, where a grant is made out, 
and is signed by the governor. This vests in him 
dperfe6l dominion in his lands, transmissable 
td whom he pleases by deed or will, or by , de- 
scent to his heirs if he die intestate. 

Many of the laws which were in force during 
the monarchy being relative merely to that form 
of government, or inculcating principles incon- 
sistent with republicanism, the first assembly 
which met after the establishment of the com- 
monwealth appointed a committee to revise the 
fahole code, to reduce it into proper fQrm and 
volume, and report it to the assembly. This 
work has been executed by three gentlemen, 
and reported jrbut probably will not be taken up 
till a restoration of peace shall leave to thele- 
g&fcjture leisure to go through such a wor^ 

Tke pteii of the revisal was this. TheQon^- 
mon law- of England, by which is meant, that 
patft of the English law which was anterior to 
4he date of the oldest statutes extant, is made the 
basis of the work. It was thought dangprous jtp 
attempt to; reduce it to a text ; 4t wa^ti^efore 
feft to becoHe&ed from the usuaj monujmto|^s 
tit fa Necessary .alterations in 'that, anq O so 
much of the whole body of the British statttt&$, 
and of a£fcs of assembly^ as were thought pitkjjpr 
to be retained, were digested into 126 new aa^ 
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in which simplicity of style was aimed at, as 
far as was safe- , The following are the most 
remarkable alterations proposed : 

To change the rules of descent, so as that the 
lands of any person dying intestate shall be di- 
visable equally among all his childreu, or other 
representatives, in equal degree. 

To make slaves distributable among the next 
of kin, as other moveables, 
. To have all public expences, whether of the 
general treasury, or of a parish or county, (as 
for the maintenance of the poor, building 
bridges, court-houses,* Sec.) supplied by assess- 
ments on the citizens, in proportion to their 
property. 

To hire undertakers for keeping the public 
roads in Repair, and indemnify individuals thro* 
whose lands new roads shall be opened* 

To define with precision _ihe rules whereby 
aliens should become citizens, and citizens 
piake" themselves aliens. 
- To establish religious freedom on the broad- 
est bottom. 

To emancipate all slaves born after the pass- 
ing the aft. The bill reported by the revisors 
does not itself contain this proposition ; but an 
Amendment containing it was prepared, to be 
offered to the legislature whenever the bill 
should be taken up, and further direfting, that 
they should continue with their parents to a cer- 
tain age, then be brought up, at the public ex- 
pence, to tillage, arts or sciences, according to 
their geniusses, till the females should be eight- 
teen, and the males twenty one years of age, 
when they should be colonized to such place a* 
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the circumstances of the time shqflld re^gr 
most proper, sending them out with apiais, im- 
plements of hOushold and of the handicraft arts, 
seeds, pairs of the useful domestic aniroal§, &.c. 
to , declare them a free and independent xpetipi?, 
and extend to them our alliance and prote6tiaa, 
till they have acquired strength ; and to send 
vessels at the sfune time to other parts o£ the 
world for an equal number of white inhabitants; 
to induce whom to migrate hither, properencqq. 
mgements were to be proposed. It will proba- 
bly be asked, why not retain and incorporate 
the blaeks into the state, and thus save the ex- 
• pence of supplying by importation of white set- 
tlers, the vacancies they will leave ? Deep 
rooted prejudices entertained by the Whites; 
ten thousand recoliedtions, by the blacks,,, of 
the injuries they have sustained ; new provoca- 
tions ; the real distin&ions which nature iflp 
made ; and many other circumstances, will cU- 
vide us into parties, and produce convulsions, 
which will probably never end but in the^ejt- 
termination of the one or the other race, +~%9 
these obje&ipns, which are political, may be 
added others, which are physical and morai 
The first difference which strikes us is that of 
color. Whether the black of the negro resides in 
the reticular membrane between the skin apA 
scarf- sl^ in, or in the scarf-skin itself; whefJifr 
it proceeds from the color of the blo9d,thecp^>|' 
of the bile, or from that of some other secr^- 
tion, the difference is fixed in nature, and is ^ 
real as if its seat and cause were better k^nown 
to us- And is this difference of no importance? 
Is it not the foundation of a greater or less 
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share of beauty in the two raCes ? Are not the 
fine mixtures of red and white, the expressions 
of every passion by greater or less suffusions 
of color in the one, preferable to that eternal 
monotony, which reigns in the countenanced, 
that immoveable veil of black which covers all 
the emotions of the other race ? Add to these, 
flowing hair, a more elegant symmetre of foftti, 
their own judgement in favor of the whites, <$e- 
clared by their preference of them, als uni- 
formly as is the preference of the Oranootatv for 
'the black women over those of his own sp^* 
cies. The circumstance of superior beauty, is 
tHoqght worthy attention in the propagation of 
our horses, dogs, and other domestic animals ; 
whv not in that of man ? Besides those of color, 
figure, and hair, there are other physical dis- 
tinctions proving a difference of race. They 
tiave less hair on the face and body. They se- 
crete less by the kidnies, and more by the 
glands of the skin, which gives them a very 
strong and disagreeable odour. This greater 
degree of transpiration renders them more to- 
lerent of heat, and less so of cold than the 1 whites. 
Perhaps too*a difference of stru&ure: in theniil- 
TOOti&fy apparatus, which a late ingenioys^ex- 
^perimentatist has discovered to be the prinei- % 
pal regulalor of animal heat, may have disabled 
them from extricating, in the a£t of inspiration, 
so ttiufch of th&t fluid from the outer air, or 6bli- 
g&l them in expiration, to part with more' of it. 
*PKey seem to require less sleep. A black raf- 
ter hard labor through the day, will be induced 
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by the slightest amusements to Sit up till mtcj r 
night, or later, though knowing he must t*eu 
out with the first dawn of the morning. They;- 
are at least as brave, and more adventuresoitie*- 
But this may perhaps proceed from want of 
forethought, which prevents their seeing a dan* - 
ger till it be present. When present, they -dor 
not go through it with more coolness or steadi- 
ness than the whites. They are more ardent 
after their female : but love seems with them 
to be more an eager desire, than a .tender, 'del*-* 
cate mixture of sentiment and seqsation. Their, 
griefs are transient. Those numberless afflic- 
tions, which render it doubtful whether heaven, 
has given life to us in mercy or in wrath, ace* 
less felt and sooner forgotten with them* An 
general, their existence appears to participate 
more of sensation than reflection. T,o this must 
be ascribed their disposition to sleep when afc* 
strafted from their diversions, and unemployed 
in labor. An animal whose body is at rest v and 
who does not reflect, must be disposed tb sleep 
of course. Comparing them by their faculties 
of memory, reason, and imagination, it appears 
to me that in memory they are equal to the 
whites ; in reason much inferior, as I think one 
could scarely be found capable of tracing and 
comprehending the investigations of Euclid^ 
aadthat in imagination they are dull, tasteless 
and anomalous. It would be unfair toiblhMir 
them to Afrifca for this investigation. W^e wltt 
consider them here, on the same stage with the 
whites, and where the fafts are not apocryphal 
on which a judgement is to be formed. It tfill 
be right to make .great allowances for the differ- 
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ence of condition, of education, of conversa* ■ " 
ti6n, of the sphere in which they move. Many 
millions of them have been brought to and born 
in America, ' Most of them indeed have been 
confined to tillage, to their owit hoiftes, and 
their own society : yet many have been so si- 
tuated, that they might have availed themselves 
of the conversation of their* masters ; many 
have been brought up to the handicraft arts, and 
$Nlm that circumstance have always been- asso- 
ciated with the whites. Some have been lib£r~r 
ally educated, and all have lived in countries 
where the arts and sciences are cultivated to a 
considerable degree, and have had before their 
eyes samples of the best works from abroach •; 
The Indians, with no advantage of this kitKlv 
\H41: often carve figures on their pipes not desv 
tkute of design and merit. They will crayaa 
eut an animal, a plant, or a country, so as to 
fcrove the existence of a gerni in their mijids 
which only -wants cultivation* They astonish 
$ou with strokes of the most sublime oratory ; 
*nch as prove their reason arid sentiment' strong, 
their. imagination* glowing and elevated. But 
ftriver yet could I find that a black had uttered 
*> thought above the level of plain narration ; 
toaver saw even an elementary trait of painting 
cfc; sculpture* Injmtisic they are more general - 
^^ifted than the whites with accurate ears for 
Mfltoe find time* and they have been found capsr- 
flbde oFfmagining a small catch*. Wltethef ahejr 
^ill^be equal to the composition of a more ex- 

* T^e instrument proper to them i& the Banjor, wfytch they brought 
hitJjer from Africa, and which « the original of the guitar; it* chords 
*W$»g precisely tke four lower Chords oT the guitar.- 
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tensive run of melody or of complicated hv 
* mony , is yet to be proved. Misery is often t|ic 
parent of the most aJFedting touches in poet^g. 
Among the blacks is misery enough, Geld 
knows, but no poetry. Love is the peculiar 
oestrum of the poet. Their love i^aftleut, but 
it kindles the senses only, notlhe imagina- 
tion. Religion indeed has produced a P%lt$l 
Wheately ; but it could not produce a> poqt^ 
The compositions published under her nai$$ 
are below the dignity of criticism. The heroes 
of the Dunciad are to her, as Hercules to the au- 
thor of that poem. Ignatius Sancho l\as aj^ 
proached nearer to merit in composition ;. yet 
his letters do more honor to the heart than the 
head. They breath the purest effusions of 
friendship and general philanthropy, and shew 
how great a degree of the latter may be com?, 
pounded with strong religious zeal. He iso£ 
ten happy in the turn of his compliments, and 
his stilq is easy and femilar, except when he 
affe&s a Shandean fabrication of words. But 
his imagination is wild and extravagant, cs^ 
capes incessantly from every restraint of reason 
and taste, and,, in the course of its vagarfe% 
leaves 9. (raft of thought as incoherent aud ec> 
centric, as is the course o£ a meteor through 
the sky. His subj&fts should often hav^lsd 
him to a process of sober reasoning ; yqt j#e 
find him always substituting sentimentJrorj^fJf* 
monstratron. Upon the whole, thoifgh we ad? 
mit him to the first place among, thq$e of. Jij$ 
own color who have presented themselves. &$ 
the public judgement, yet when we compare 
him with the writers of the race among whom 
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he livid and particularly with- the epistolary 
fclass, in which he has taken his own stand, wc 
are compelled to enrol him at the bottom of 
the column. This criticism supposes the let- 
ters published under his name to be genuine, 
dnd to have received amendment from no other 
•Hand ; points which would not be of easy in* 
vestigation. The improvement of the blacks 
in body and mind, in, the first instance of their 
mixture with the whites, has been observed by 
every one, and proves that their inferiority is 
not the effeft merely of their condition of life. 
We know that among the Romans, about the 
Augustan age especially, the condition of their 
Slaves was much more deplorable than that of 
the blacks on the continent of America. The 
two sexes were confined in separate apartments, 
because to raise a child cost the master more 
than to buy one. Cato, for a very restri6ted 
indulgence to his' slaves in this particular*, 
took from them a certain price. , But in this 
country the slaves multiply as fast as the free 
inhabitants. Thfcir situation and manners place 
the commerce between the two sexes almost 
withfcut restraint.... The same Cato, on a prin- 
ciple of economy, always sold his sick and su- 
perannuated slaves. He gives it as a standing 
precept to a master visiting his farm, to sell his 
<M<1 oxen, old waggons, old tools, old and de- 
based servants, and every thing else become 
useless. ' Vendat boves vetulos, plaust^im 
vefius, feramenta vetera, servum senetn,jservum 
morbbSum, & si quid aliud supersit vendat* I 

* Too* douloui ftaxrn ©tfsm«im nomesmattoi homikin tais thcrt- 
paicuio, Plutarch. C*to. ?r 
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Cato de re rustica. c. 2. The American slave* 
cannot enumerate this among thfc injur its^aad 
insults they receive,. It was the common prac- 
tice to expose in the island JEsculapius, in the 
, Tyber, diseased slaves, whose cure was like to 
become tedious*. J h€ emperor Claudius, by 
an edi£V, gave freedom to such of them a} 
should recovery and first declared that if aof 
person chose to kill rather than expose them, 
it shbuici be deemed homicide* The exposing 
them is a crime of which no instance has ex* 
isted with us ; and were it to be followed by 
death, it would be punished capitally.. We are 
told of a certain Vedius Pollio, who, in the pre- 
sence of Augustus, would have given a slay* 
as fuod to has fish, for having broken a glass. 
With the Romans, the regular method of tak- 
ing the evidence of their slaves was under tpr- 
ture. Here it has been thought better never to 
resort' to'their evidence. When a master was 
murdered, all his slaves, in the same house,, or 
within hearing, were condemned to death... 
Here punishm^lit falls on the guilty only, aod 
as precise proof is required against him as 
.against a freeman. Yet notwithstanding, these 
aiid other discouraging circumstances among 
the Roman's, their slaves were often theirTarest 
artists. They excelled too in science, insomuch 
as to be usually employed as tutors. tp their 
masters children. Epi&etus, Terence, and 
Ph^drus, were slaves. But they were of the 
race of whites, It is not their condition then, 
but nature, which has produced the distin&ion. 
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' Whether further observation will or will not ve- 
P rify the conje&ura, that nature has been less ' 
bountiful to them in the endowments of the 
head, J believe that in those of the heart she 
will be found to have done them justice. That 
disposition to theft with 4hich they have been 
branded, must be ascribed to their situation, 
jcncl not to any depravity of the moral sense... 
°Pke man, in whose favor no laws of property 
ewist, probably feels himself less bound to re- 
spedt those made in favor of others. When 
arguing for ourselves, we lay it down as a fun- 
damental, that laws, to be just, must give a re- 
ciprocation of right ; that, without this, they 
are mere arbitrary rules of condu£t, founded in 
force, and not in conscience : and it is a pro- 
blerri which I give to the master to solve, whe- 
ther the religious precepts against the violation 
of property were not framed for him as well as 
his slave ? And whether the slave may not as 
justifiably take a little from one, who has taken 
all from him, as he may slay one who would 
slay him ? That a change in the'relations in. 
which a man is placed should change his ideas 
of moral right or wrong, is neither new, nor 
peculiar to the color of the blacks. Homer tells 
us it was so 2600 years ago. 

J Emisu, ger t* aretes appoainutai euruopa Zeus 
, Uaneros, eui an min kata doulion enta elesin. 

Odd. 17.323.' 

Jove fix'dit certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

-i- But the slaves of which Hom,er speaks were 
whites. Notwithstanding these considerations 
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which must Weaken their respe6t for the laws 
of property, we find among them numerous in- 
stances of the most rigid integrity, and as many 
as among their better instrufted masters, of be- 
nevolence, gratitude; and unshaken fidelity-... 
The opinion, that they are inferior in the facul- 
ties of reason and imagination, must be hazard-, 
ed with great diffidence. To justify a general 
conclusion, requires many observations, ev^H 
where the subjeft may be submitted to the an- 
atomical knife, to optical classes, to analysis by. 
fire, or by solvents. How much more theti* 
where it is a faculty, not 3 substance, we are 
examining ; where it eludes the research of alj ; 
the senses ; where the conditions of its existence 
are various and variously combined ; where thef 
effects of those which are present or absent bid 
defiance to calculation ; let mc add too, as a 
circumstance of great tenderriess,where ourcori^ 
elusion would degrade a whole race of men 
from the rank in tne scale of beings which their 
Creator may perhaps have given them. To our 
reproach it must be said, that though for a cert*, 
tury and a hal£*we have had under pur eyes the 
races of black and red men, they have neVer ye£ ' 
been viewed by us as subjects of natural histo-* 
ry. I advance it therefore as a suspicion only^7 
jhat the blacks, whether originally a distin6l 
*£race, or made distindl by time and circumstan* 
ces, are inferior to the whites in the endow- 
ments both of body and mind. It is hot against 
experience to suppose, that different species of 
the^same genus, or varieties of the same species 
may pos&ess different qualifications. Willnot . 
a lover of natural history then> one who views 
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the gradations -in all the races of animals with 
the eye of philosophy, excuse an effort to k«ep 
those in the department of man. as distinct as 
nature has formed thei# ? This unfortunate dif- 
ference of colour, and perhaps of faculty, is a 
powerful obstacle to the emancipation of these 
people. Many of their advocates, while they 
lyish to Vindicate the liberty of human nature ' 
ar^ anxious also to preserve itsdjgnity and beau- 
ty. Some of these, embarrassed by the ques- 
tion 4 What further is to be done with them V 
join themselvesjn opposition with those who 
arc actuated by sordid avarice only. Among 
the Romans emancipation required but &ne ef-: 
fort. The slave, when made free, might mix 
with without staining the blood of his master. 
But \vith us a second is necessary, unknowarto 
history. When freed, he is to be removed be- 
yond the reach of mixture. 

The revised code further proposes to propor- 
tion crimes and punishments. This is attempt- 
ed on the following scale* 
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Pardon and privilege of clergy are proposed 
to be abolished; but if the verdift be against 
the defendant, the court in their discretion, may 
allotff a new trial. No attainder to cause a cor- 
rupcion of blood, or forfeiture of dower. Slaves 
guilty of offences punishable .in others by la- 
bour, to be transported to Africa; or elsewhere, 
as the circumstances of the time admit, there to 
be continued in slavery. A rigorous regimen 
proposed fot those condemned to labour. 

Another obj eft of the revisal is, to diffuse - 
knowledge more generally through the mass df 
the people. This bill proposes to lay off every 
county into small districts of five or six milek 
square, called hundreds, and in each of them to 
establish a school for teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The tutor to be supported by 
the hundred, and every person in it entitled ta 
send their children three years gratis, and as 
much loriger as they please, payingfor it. These 
schools to be under a visitor who is annually to 
fchoose theboy, of best genius in the school, 
of those whose parents are too poor to give 
them further education, and to Send kim for- 
ward to one of the grammar schools, of which 
twenty are proposed to be erefted in different 
parts of the country, for teaching Greek, Latin, 
Geography, and the higher branches of numeri- 
cal arithmetic. Of the boys thus sent in one 
year* trial is to be made at the grammar schools 
efte or two years, and the best genius of the 
whole selefted, and continued six years, and 
the residue dismissed. By this means twenty 
of the best geiiiusses will be raked from the 
rubbish annually, and be instru&ed, at the pub- 
lic expence, so far as the grammer schools go. 
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At the end of six years instruction* 0*^ ^if 
are to be discontinued (from among whom the 
grammar schools will probably be supplied with 
future masters ;) and the other half, who are: to 
be chosen for the superiority of their parts and 
disposition, are to be sent and continued three 
years in the study of such sciences as they shall 
<choose, at William and Mary college, the plaa 
of which is proposed to be enlarged, as will be 
hereafter explained, and extended to all the xise- 
fiil sciences. The ultimate result of. tfeewhole 
scheme pf education would be the t£aching^aH 
the children of the state reading, writing* -and 
common arithmetic : turning out ten annually, 
of superior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, 
Geography, and the higher branches of arith- 
metic : turning out ten others annually, of sfitt 
superior parts, who to those branches of learn- 
ing, shall have added such of the sciences as 
their genius shall have led them to: the fur- 
nishing to the wealthier part of the people con- 
venient schools at which their children may be 
educated at their own expence....The general 
obje&s of this law are to provide an education 
adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the 
condition of every one, and dire&ed to their 
freedom and happiness. Specific details were 
not proper for the law. These must be tfce bu- 
siness of the visitors entrusted \yith its exetn*- 
tion. The first stage of this education being 
the schools of the hundreds werein the great 
mass of the people will receive their instruction, 
the principle foundations of future order wiU 
be laid here. Instead therefore of putting the 
Bible and Testament into the h^nds of the chil- 
dren at an age when their judgments are not 
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tufiiciently matured for religious inquiries, their 
memories may here be stored with the most 
useful fafts from Grecian, Roman, European 
and American history.. The first elements of 
morality too may be instilled into their, minds; 
Mich as, when further developed as their judg- 
ments advance in strength, may teach them how 
to work out their own greatest happiness, by 
shewing them that it does not depend on the 
condition of life in which chance has placed 
them, but isalwass the result of a good consci- 
ence, good health, occupation, *and freedom in 

all just pursuits Those whom either the 

wealth of their parents or the adoption of the 
state shall destine to higher degrees of learning, 
will go on to the grammar schools, which coa- 
-stitute the next stage, there to be instructed in 
. the la6guages< The learning Greek and Latin, 
.1 am told, is going into disuse in Europe; I 
know not what their manners and occupations 
may call for: but it would be very Hi-judged 
in us to follow their example in this instance. 
There is a certain period of life, say from eight 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age, when t&e v mind 
like the body is not yet firm enough for labo- 
rious and close operations. If applied to such, 
it falls an early vi&im to premature exertion>: 
exhibiting, indeed at first, in these young and 
Jencter* subje£ts, the flattering appearance of 
their being men while they are yet children, 
but ending in reducing them to be children 
when they should be men. The memory is 
then the most susceptible and tenacious of im- 
pressions 5 and the learning of languages being 
chiefly a WQrk of memory, it seems precisely 
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fitted to the powers of this period, which fe 
long enough too for acquiring the most useful 
languages ancient and modern. I xio not pre- 
tend that language is science.' It is only an 
instrument for the attainment of science* But 
that time is not lost which is employed in pro- 
viding tools for future operation : more especi- 
ally as in this case the books put into the hands 
of the yodth for this purpose may ^>e such as 
will at the same time impress their minds with 
useful fa£ls and good principles. If this peri- 
od be suffered to pass in idleness, the mind be- 
comes lethargic andimpotent, as would the b&- 
dy it inhabits if unexercised during the same 
time. The sympathy between body and mind 
during their rise, progress and decline, ife too 
stri& and obvious to endanger our being mil- 
led while We reason from one to the other. •*• 
As soon as they are of sufficient age, it is sup- 
posed they will be sent on from the grammar 
schools to the university, which constitutes our 
third and last stage, there to study those sci- 
ences which may be adapted to their views.... 
By that part of our plan which prescribes the 
sele&ion of the youths of genius from among 
the classes of the poor, we hope to avail the 
state of those talents which nature has sown as 
liberally among the poor as the rich, but whioh 
perish without use, if not sought for and col- 
li vated...JBut of the views of this law none is 
more important, none more legitimate, than 
that of rendering the people the safe, as they are 
the ultimate guardians of their own liberty. 
For thi$ purpose the reading in the first «tage t 
Where they will feceivfc their whok education, 
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% jaoposfcd; as has been said, to be chiefly his- 
torical. „ History by apprising them of the past 
•will enable them to judge of tlie future ; it will 
avail them of the experience of other times and 
dther nations ;' it will qualify them as judges of 
Ike actions and designs of men ; it will enable 
themto ktfow ambition under every disguise it 
may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its 
views. In every government on earth is some 
trace of human weakness, some germ of corrup- 
tion and degeneracy, which cunning will disco- 
ver, -and wickedness insensibly open, eujti- 
vate and improve. Every government degene- 
rates "**en trusted to the rulers of the people 
alone. The people themselves therefore at?e its 
only safe depositories $ and to render even 
them safe, their minds must be improved to a 
certain degree. This indeed is not all that is 
ifccessary, though it be essentially necessary, 
ite amendment of our constitution must here 
tome in aid of the public education. The 
influence over government must be shared 
among all the people. If every individual which 
'composes their mass participates of the ultimate 
authority, the government will be safe ; because 
. the corrupting d*e whole mass will exceed any 
private resources of wealth: and public ones 
cannot be provided but by levies on the .peo- 
ple. In this case every man would have to pay 
his own price. The government of Great-Bri- 
tain has been corrupted, because but one man 
in ten Sure a right to vote for members of parlia- 
ment. The sellers of the government there- 
fore getnine tenths of their price clear. ^ It 
'has t>e^n thought that corruption is restrained 
by confining the right of suffrage to a few of 



the wealthier of the people : but it would bto 
more effectually restrained by an extentfda of 
that right to such numbers as would bid defi- 
ance to the means of corruptipn^ 

Lastly, it is proposed by a-bill in this revisal, 
to begin a public library and gallery •, by laying 
out a certain sum annually in books, painting*, 
and statutes. - 



QUERY XV. 



1HE colleges and public establish 
mens, the roads, buildings, &c. ? 

The college of William and Mary is th£ oijly 
public seminary of learning in this state. It 
was founded in the time of king William aad 
queen Mary, who granted to it 20,000 acrea of 
land, and a penny a pound duty on certain to* 
baccoes exported from Virginia and Maryland* 
which had been levied by the statute of 25 Catv 
II. The assembly also gave it by temporary 
laws, a duty on liquor§ imported, and skins an4 
furs exported. From these resources it receiv* 
ed upwards of 50001. communibus annis. Thp 
buildings are of brick, sufficient for an indiffer- 
ent accommodation of perhaps an hundred stu- 
dents. By its charter it was to be under the go- 
vernment of twenty visitors, who were to belts 
legislators, ^nd to have a president and six pro- 
fessors, who were incorporated. It was allowed 
arepresentativc in the general assembly. Under 
this charter, a professorship of the Gfceek arid 
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Latin languages, a professorship ©f mathema- 
tics, one.of moral philosophy, and two of divin- 
ity, were established, To these were annexed, 
forasixth professorship, a considerable donation 
fty Mr. Boyle of England, for the|instru6Uon 
of the Indians, and their conversion to Christi- 
anity. This was called the professorship of 
Brafferton, from an estate in England, purchas- 
ed with the monies given. The admission of 
the learners of Latin and Greek filled the col- 
lege tvith children. This rendering it disagree- 
able and degrading to young gentlemen already 
prepared for entering on the sciences, they were 
discouraged from resorting to it, and thus the 
schools for mathematics and moral philosophy, 
which might have been of some service, became 
of very little. The revenues too were exhaust- 
ed in accommodating those who came only to 
acquire the rudiments of science. After the 
present revolution, the visitors, having no pow* 
er to chaftge those circumstances in the consti- 
tution of the college which were fixed by the 
charter, and being therefore confined in the num- 
ber of professorships, undertook to change the 
i>bje6ls of the professorships. They excluded 
the too schols for divinity, and that for the 
Greek and latin languages, and substituted o- 
tbers f so that at present they stand thus : 
A Professorship for Law and Police : 

Anatomy and Medicine : 

Natural Philosophy and Mathematics : 

Moral Philosophy, the Law of Nature and 
Nations, the Fine Arts: 
*. Modern Languiages : 

For the Brafferton. *' 
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And it is proposed, so so6n as the legisla- 
ture shall have leisure to take up this subject, td 
desire authority from them to increase the num- 
ber of professorships, as well for the purpose of 
subdividing those already instituted, as of ad- 
ding others for other branches of science. To 
the professorshipsusually established in the uni- 
versities of Europe, it would seem proper to add 
one for jthe ancient languages and literature of 
the North, on the account of their connexion 
with our own language, laws, customs, and his- 
tory. The purposes of the Brafferton instittf- 
tioa would be better answered by maintaining* 
perpetual mission among the Indian tribes, tro 
objeft of which, besides instrudUng them in thft 
principlesofChrihtianity^s the founderrequirt^ 
should be to collect their traditions, laws, cus- 
toms, languages, and other circumstances whi£h 
might lead to a discovery of their relation witk 
one another, or descent from other nations. 
When these obje&s are accomplished witli 
one tribe, missionary might passcfa to another* 

The roads are under the government of thte 
county courts, subjeft to be controlledl>y tte 
general court. They order new roads to be b- 
pened wherever they think them necessarjfc 
The inhabitants of, the county are by them 
laid off into preein6ts, to each of Which they aif- 
iot a convenient portion of the public roads to 
be kept in repair. Such bridges as may be 
built without the assistance of artificers, they 
are to build. If the stream be such as to re* 
quire a bridge of regular workmanship, the 
court employs workmen to build it, attne e&i 
penc^bf the whole county. If it be too g(eat 
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for the county, application is made to the gene- 
ral assembly, who authorise individuals to build 
it, and to take a fixed toll from all passengers, 
pr give sanation -to such other proposition as to 
ih^m appears reasonable. « t 

Ferries are admitted only at such places as 
are particularly pointed out by law, and the 
rates of ferriage are fixed. 

Taverns are licensed by the courts, who fix 
their rates from time to time. 

The private buildings are very rarely cbn- 
strudled of stone or brick ; much the greatest 
portion being of scantling and boards, plajster- 
_ -pd with lime. It is impossible to devise things 
more ugly, uncomfortable, and happily more 
perishable. There are two or three plans* on 
one of which, acording to its size, most of the 
houses in the state are built. The poorest peo- 
ple -build huts of logs, laid horizontally in pens, 
stopping the interstices with mud. These are 
^warmer in wiqter, and cooler in summer, than 
the more expensive c$hstru£tion of scantling 
jind plank. The wealthy are attentive to the 
raising of vegetables, but very little so to fruits. 
The poorer people attend to neither, living prin- 
cipally on milk and animal diet. This is the 
more inexcusable, as the climate requires indes- 
pensably a free use of vegetable food^for health 
.ias well as comfort, and is very friendly to the 
raising of fruits. The 6nly public buildings 
.worthy mention are the capitol^ the palace, the 
College, and the hospital for lunatics, all of them 
in Williamsburgh, heretofore the seat of our go- 
; vernment.ThecapitSlisalightandairystruflure, 
with a portico in front of two orders, t|p lower 
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of which bring Doric, is tolerably just in its 
proportions and ornaments, save only that the 
intercolonations are too large. The .upper is 
Ionic, much too small for that on which it is 
mounted, its ornaments not proper to the order, 
nor proportioned within themselves. It is 
crowned with a pediment, which is too high 
for its span. Yet, on the whole, it is the most 
pleasing piece, of archite&ure we ha^e. The 
palace is not handsome without; but it is spa- 
cious and commodious within, is prettily situ- 
ated, and with the grounds annexed to it, is ca- 
pable of being made an elegant seat. The 
college and hospital are rude, mishapen piles, 
which, but that they have roofs, would be tak- 
en for brick-kilns. There are no other public 
buildings but churches and court houses, in 
which no attempts / are made at elegance. In- 
deed it would not be easy to execute such an at- 
tempt, as a workman ^bould scarcely be found 
capable of d^awipg an order. The genius of 
archite&ure seems to have shed its maledi&ions 
over this land. Buildings are often ere&ed, by 
individuals, of considerable expence. To give, 
these symmetiy and* taste would not increase 
their cost. It would only change the arrange* 
ment of the materials, the form and combina- 
tion of the members. This would often cost less 
than the burthen of barbarous ornaments with 
which these buildings are sometimes chained. 
But the first principles of the art are unknown,, 
ftnd there exists scarcely a model among us suf- 
ficiently chaste to give an }dea of them. Archi- 
tecture being one of the fine arts, and as such' 
withidlfcc department of a professor of the co!- 
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lege, according to the new arrangement, perhaps 
a spark may fall on some young* subjects of na- 
tural taste, kindle up their genius, and produce 
' a reformation in this elegant and useful art. But 
all we shall do in this way will produce'no per- 
manent improvement to our country, while the 
unhappy prejudice prevails that houses of brick 
or stone are less wholesome than those of wood. 
A dew is often observed on the walls of the 
former in rainy weather, and the most obvious 
solution is, that the rain has penetrated through 
these walls. The following fa&s, however, are 
sufficient to prove the error of this solution. 
1. this dew upon the walls appears when there 
is no rain, if the state of the atmosphere be 
moist. 2. It appears on the partition as well as 
the exterior walls. S. So also on pavements of 
brick or stone. 4. It is more copious in pro- 
portion as the walls are thicker ; the reverse of 
which ought to be the case, if this hypothesis 
were just. If cold water be poured into a ves- 
sel of stone or glass, a dew forms instantly on 
the outside : but if it be poured into a vessel of 
wood, there is no such appearance. It is not 
supposed, in the first case, that the water has 
exuded through the glass, but that it is preci- 
pitated from the circumambient air ; as the hu- 
mid particles of vapor, passing from the boiler 
of an alembic through its refrigerant, arc pre- 
cipitated from the air, in which they are sus- 
pended, on the internal surfoce of the refrigerant. 
Wails of brick or stone a£t as the refrigerant in ** 
this instance. They are sufficiently cold to con- 
dense and precipitate the moisture susi^nded 
*fl the air of the room, when it is heavily TOarg- 
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cd therewith. But watis of wood are not so. 
The question then is, whether air in which this 
moisture is left floating, or that which is depriv- 
ed of it, be most wholesome ? In both cases 
the remedy is easy. A little fire kindled in the 
room, whenever the air is damp, prevents the 
precipitation on the walls : and this practice, 
found healthy in the warmest as well as coldest 
seasons is as necessary in wooden as in a stone 
or brick house. I do not mean to say, that 
the rain never penetrates through walls of brick. 
On the contrary I have seen instances of it. Btft 
with us it is only through the northern and 
eastern walls of the house, after 9. north-easterly 
storm, these being the only one which continue 
long enough to force through the walls. Thii 
however happens too rarely to give a just cha-,' 
rafter of unwholesomeness to such bouses. Ijjr 
a house, the walls of which are of well-burnt ' 
brick and good mortar, I have seen the rain pe- 
netrate through but twice in a dozen or fifteen 
years. The inhabitants of Europe, wh# dwell' " 
chiefly ih houses of stone or brick, are surely^ 
as healthy as those of Virginia. These hcra* ? 
ses have the advantage too of being warmer in * 
winter and cooler in summer than those of^ 
wood ; of being cheaper in their first construct % 
tion, where lime is Convenient, and infinitely * 
more durable. The latter consideration rep-' 
ders it of great importance to eradicate this pit* 
judice from the minds of our countrymen. A" 
•buntry whose buildings are of wood, caniie^J 
ver increase in its improvements to any const* < 
derabl^egree. Their duration is highly esti* '. 
floated Jl 50 years. Every half century thettS* 
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our country becomes a tabula rasa^ whereon 
we have to set out anew, as in the first moment 
of seating it. Whereas when buildings are of 
durable materials, every new edifice is an a&u- 
al and permanent acquisition to the state, ad. 
ding to its value as well as to its ornament. 



QUERY XVI. 



THE measures taken with regard Jto the 
estates and possessions of the rebels, common* 
ly called tories ? 

A tory has been properly defined to be a 
traitor in thought but not in deed. The only 
description, by which the laws have endeavor- 
ed to come at them, was that of non-jurors, or 
persons refusing to take the oath of fidelity to 
the state. Persons of this description were at 
ope time subje&ed to double taxation, at ano* 
tber to treble, and lastly were allowed retribu- 
tion, and placed «fti a level with good citizens. 
It may be mentioned as a proof both of the le- 
nity of our governnwnt, and unanimity of its in* 
habitants, that though this war has now raged 
near seven years, not a single execution for 
treason has taken place. 

Under this query I will state the measures 
which have been adopted as to British proper- 
ty, the owners of which stand on a much fairer* 
footing than the tories. By our laws, the same 
as the English in this respe&, no alien can hold 
lands, nor alien enemy maintain an a£Ufti for 



moneys or other moveable thing. Lands ae* 
jquired or held by aliens become forfeited to the 
state ; and, on an a£Hon by an alien enemy 10 
recover money, or other moveable property^ 
the defendant may plead that he is an alien ene* 
my. This extinguishes his right in the hands of 
the debtor or holder of his moveableproperty.By 
our separation from Great-Britain, British sub- 
jects became aliens, and being at war, they were 
alien enemies.Their landswcre of course forfeit- 
ed, and their debts irrecoverable. The assembly 
however passed laws, at various times, for sav- 
ing theii* property. They first sequestered their 
lands, slaves, and other property on their farms 
in the hands of commissioners, who were most- 
ly the confidential friends or agents of the own- 
ers, and directed their clear profits to be p^tf 
into the treasury : and they gave leave to alb 
persons owing debts to British subje&s to pajr 
them also into the treasury. - The monies s& 
to be brought in were declared to remain tf*£ 
property of the British subjeft, and, if used bjf£ 
the state, were to be repaid, unless an impro*; 
per conduft in Great-Britain should render kr 
detention of it reasonable. Depreciation tatf 
at that time, though unacknowledged and urns 
perceived by the whigs, began in some smalt 
degree. Great svrms of money were paid ferii 
by debtors* At a later period, the assembly** 
adhering to th$ political principles which' for* 
bid an alien to hold lands in the state ; < order*'. ■ 
,v ed all the British property to be sold : and, be- 
come sensible of the real progress of deprecia- . 
tion, Mid of the losses which would thence oc«: 
cur, if not guarded against, they ordered thaLt 



the proceeds of the sales should be converted 
into their then, worth in tobacco, subject to 
the future ^direftion of the legislature. This 
a£t has left the question of retribution more 
problematical. In May, 1780, another a& 
took away the permission to pay into the pub- 
lic treasury debts due to British subje&s. 



QUERY XVII. 

1HE different religions received into 
that state ? 

The first settlers in this country were emi- 
grants from England, of the English church, 
just at a point of time when it was flushed with 
complete victory over the religious ©f all 
other persuasions. Possessed, as they becanie> 
of the powers of making, administering, and 
executing the laws, they shewed equal intole- 
ance in this country with their Presbyterian 
brethren, who had emigrated to the northern 
government. The poor Quakers were flying 
from persecution in England. 7 hey cast their 
eyes on these new countries as asylums of civil 
and religious freedom ; but they found them 
free only for the reigning seft. Several afts of 
the Virginia assembly of 1659, 1662 and 1693* 
had made it penal in parents to refuse to have 
their children baptised ; had prohibited the un- 
lawful assembling of Quakers, had made it 
penal for any master of a vessel to bring a Qua* 
ker into the state ; had ordered those already 
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here, and such as should come thereafter, to be 
imprisoned till they should abjure the country; 
provided a milder punishment for their first and 
second return, but death for their third ; had 
inhibited all persons from suffering their meet- 
ings in or near their houses, entertaining them 
individually, or disposing of books which sop- 
ported their tenets. If no execution took place 
here, as did in New- England, it was not 'ow- 
ing to the moderation of the church, or spirit 
of the legislature, as may be inferred from the 
law itself; but to historical circumstances 
which have not been handed down to us. The 
Anglicans retained full possession of the coun- 
try about a century. Other opinions began 
-then to creep in, and the great care of the go- 
vernment to support their own church* having 
begotten an equal degree of indolence in its cler- 
gy, two-thirds of thepeoplehadbecomedissenters 
at the commencement of the present revolution. 
The laws indeed were still oppressive on thcra, 
but the spirit of the one party had subsided in- 
to mbderation, and of the other had risen to a 
degree of determination which commanded re- 
speft. 

The present state of our laws on the subject 
of religion is this. The convention of Mar 
1776, in their declaration of rights, declared it 
to be a truth, and a natural right, that the ex- 
ercise of religion should be free ; but vrihen 
they preceded to form on that declaration the 
ordinance of government, instead of taking up 
every principle declared in the bill of rights/and 
guarding it by legislative san&ions, they pas- 
sed 9ver that which asserted our religiousrights, 
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leaving them as they found them. The same 
convention, however, when they met as a mem- 
ber of the general assembly in O&ober, 1776, 
repealed all acts of parliament which had ren r 

. tiered criminal the maintaining'any opinions in 
matters of religion, the forbearing to repair to 

. church, and the exercising any mode of wor- 
ship; and suspended the laws giving salaries 

. to the clergv, which suspension was made per- 
petual in' Ofto^er 1779. Statutory oppres- 
sions in religion being thus wiped away, we re- 
main at present under those only imposed by 
the common law, or by our own a6ts of assem- 
bly. At the common law, heresy was a capi- 
tal offence, punishable by burning. Its defini- 
tion was left to the ecclesiastical judges, be- 
fore whom the convi£Hon was* till the statute 
of the 1 El. c. 1. circumscribed it by declaring, 
that nothing should be deemed heresy, but what 
had been so determined by authority of the can- 
conical scriptures, or by one of the four first gen- 
eral councils, or by other council having for the 
. grounds of their declaration the express and 
plain words of the scriptures. Heresy, thus 
circumscribed, being an offence at the common 
lawouraft of assembly of October, 1777* c. 17. 
gives cognizance of it to the general court, 
by declaring, that the jurisdi&ion of that court 
shall be general in all matters at the common 
law. The execution is by the writ De bceretico 
comburendo. By our own a6l of assembly of 
J705,c. 30. if a person brought up in the Chris- 
tian religion denies the being of a God, or the 
Trinity, or asserts there are more gods than one, 
or denies the Christian religion to be true, or 
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the scriptures to be of divine authority, he is 
punishable on the first offence by incapacity to 
hold any office or employment ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military ; on the second by disability 
to sue, to take any gift or legacy, to be guar- 
dian, executor, or administrator, and by tht-ee 
years imprisonment without bail. A father^ . 
.right to the custody of his own children being 
founded in law on his right of guardianship, this 
being taken away, they may of course be sevef- 
.ed from him, and put by the authority of tfee 
court, into more orthodox hands. This is^af 
.summary view of that religious slavery, under 
.which a people have been willing to remain, 
who have lavished their lives and fortunes for^ 
.the establishment of their civil freedom. *The 
error seems not sufficiently eradicated, that the 
operations of the mind, as well as the afts o£ 
the body, are subjeft to the coercion of thelarttfs. 
-But our rulers can have no authority over such 
natural rights, only as we have submitted td: 
them. The rights of conscience we never stife-* 1 
mitted, we could not submit. We are answer 1 ' 
able for them to our God, The legitimate po¥^* 
ers of government extend to such afts only arf* 
are injurious to others. But it does me no in* * 
jury for my neighbor to say there are twenty 
gods, or no God. It neither picks my pockdt*' 
nor breaks my leg. If it be said, his testimoEfjf" * 
iaa court of justice cannot be relied on, reject 1 
it then, and be the stigma on him. Constraint! 1 ' 
may make him worse by making him & hypou 
crite, but it will never make him a truer man. ' 

* Juraeaox pusiaa. *"* 
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It may fix bim obstinately in his errors, but 
will not cure them. Reason and free enquiry 
are the only effe£tual agents against error. Give 
a loose to them, they will support the true reli- 
gion, by bringing every false one to their tribu- 
nal to the test of their investigation. They are 
the natural enemies of error, and of error only. 
Had not the Roman government permitted free 
enquiry, Christianity could never have been in- 
troduced. Had not free enquiry been indulg- 
ed at the aera of the reformation, the corrup- 
tions of Christianity could not have been purg- 
ed away. If it be restrained now, th.e present 
corruptions will be protected and new ones en- 
couraged. Was the governrrient to prescribe 
to us our medicine and diet, our bodies would 
be in such keeping as our souls are now. Thus 
in France the emetic was once forbidden as a 
medicine, and the potatoe as an article of 
food. Government is just as infallible too when 
>it fixes systems in physics. Galileo was'seiit 
to the Inquisition for affirming that the earth 
was a sphere : the government had declared it 
to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo was 
obliged to abjure his error. This error how- 
ever at length prevailed, the earth became a 
globe, and Descartes declared it was whirled 
round its axis by a vortex. The government 
in which he lived was wise enough to see that 
this was no question of civil jurisdiction, or we 
should all have been involved by authority in 
vortices. In fa6t the vortices, have been ex- 
ploded, and the Newtonian principle of gravi- 
tation is now more firmly established, on the 
basis of reason, than it would be were the go- 
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vemment to step in, and to make it an article 
of necessary faith. Reason and experiment 
have been indulged, and error has fled before 
them. It is error alone which needs the sup- 
port of government. Truth can stand by itself. 
Subjedt opinion to coercion : whom will j*<hi 
make your inquisitors ? Fallible men ; men go- 
verned by bad passions, by private as Well as 
public reasons. And why subject it to coercion?. 
To produce uniformity. But is uniformity of 
opinion desirable? No more than of face and: 
stature. Introduce the bed of Procrustes thea* 
and as there is danger that the large men may 
beat the small, make us all of a size, by lopping 
th* former and stretching A the latten Difference 
of opinion is advantageous in religion. Tkc 
several seSfcs perform the office of a censor m*- 
rum over each other. Is uniformity attainable I 
Millions of innocent men, women, and children, 
since the introduction of Christianity, .tawe. 
been burtit, tortured, fined, imprisoned ; y^fe 
we have not advanced one inch towards unifof* 
mity. What haa been the effedl of coercion.'? 
To make one half of the world fools, and tljg, 
other half hypocrites. To support roguery sitfT 
error all over the earth. Let us refle6t that jk^ 
is inhabited by a thousand millions of pe< 
That these profess probably <a thousand 
ent systems of religion. That ours is but < 
of that thousand. That if there be but 



right, and ours that one, we should wishto.Mftl 
the 999 wandering se&s gathered into the &&£ 
of truth. But against such a majority we oftfe. 
not effeft this by force. Reason and c pei*q4|: 
sion are the only practicable instruments. *■*" 
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make way for these, free inquiry must be in- 
dulged ; and how can we wish others to in- 
dulge it while we refuse it ourselves. But every 
state, says an inquisitor, has established some 
religion. No two, say I, have established the 
same. Is this a proof of the infallibility of 
establishments ? Our sister states of Pennsylva- 
nia and New- York, however, have long subsist- 
ed without any establisment at all. The expe- 
riment was new and doubtful when they made 
it. It has answered beyond conception. They 
flourish infinitely. Religion is well supported ; 
of various kinds, indeed, but all good enough ; 
afi sufficient to preserve peace and order : or if 
a se£t arises, whose tenets would subvert mor- 
als, good sense has fair play, and reasons and 
laughs it out of doors, without suffering the 
state to be troubled with it. They do not hang 
more malefa&ors than we do. They are not 
more disturbed with religious dissentions. On 
tlfe contrary, their harmony is unparalleled, and 
can be ascribed to nothing but their unbounded 
tolerance, because there is no other circum- 
stance in which they differ from every nation 
on earth. They have made the happy discove- 
ry, that the way to silence religious disputes, 
is to take no notice of them. Let us too give 
this experiment fair play, and get rid while we 
may, of those tyrannical laws. It is true, we 
are as yet secured against them by the spirit of 
the times. I doubt whether the people of this 
country would suffer an execution for heresy, 
or a three years imprisonment for not compre- 
hending the mysteries of the Trinity. But is 
the spirit of the people an infallible, a perma* 
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rtent reliance? Is St government? Isf fhfath# 
kind of prote&ion we receive in return for 'iM 
rights we give up ? Besides, the spirit ; *>P die 
times may alter, will alter. Our ruteri foil! be*> 
,come corrupt, our people careless. A single 
zealot may commence persecutor, artd bfetteii 
inen be his victims. It can never be too oftfcat 
repeated, that the time for fixingev^ry esfcefc^ 
tiai right on a legal basis is while our rulerfc ftte 
honest, and ourselves united. From the eorfi 
elusion of this war we shall be going down 
hill. It will not then be necessary to report 
every moment to the people for support. Thej* 
will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights 
disregarded. They will forget themselves, b©t 
in the, sole faculty of making money, ahd#fff 
never* think bf uniting to effect a due respe& 
frif their tights. The shackles, therefore, which 
sh&H not be knocked off at the conclusion of 
this war, will remain on us long, will be made 
heavier and heavier, till our rights shaft Vfcvivi 
or expire in a convulsion. - * •■"- 

" ■ * ■ . 7* 

QUERY XVIII. «» 

- ■ ! -i- • * 

1 Hh particular customs and nfo& 
riers that may happen to be received in tfciil 
state? . ' " ; ' : * 

It is difficult to determine cm the standard b£ 
which the manners of a nation -may be tried* 
whether catholic, or particular. It is more dtft 
ficult for a native to bring to that standard *\thi 
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manners of his own nation, familiarized to him 
by habit* There must doubtless be an nnhap. . 
py influence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous* 
passions, the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to im- 
itate it; for man is an imitative animal. ThU 
quality isthe germ of ailed ucation in him. From 
his cFadie to his grave he is learning to do what 
he sees others do. If a parent could find no mo- 
tive either in his philanthrophy or his self-love, 
for restraining the intemperance of passions 
towards his slave, it should always be a sufficient 
one that his child is present. But generally it is 
not sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks 
on, catches the Kneaments of wrath, puts on the 
same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a 
loose to the worst of passions, and thus nursed^ 
educated, and exercised in tyranny, cannot but 
be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by sufli circum- 
stances.* And with what execration should the 
statesmen be loaded, who permittingone halfthe 
citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, 
transforms those into despots, and theseinto ene- 
inies, destroys the morals of the. one part, and 
-the amor patrite of the other. For if a slave can 
have a country in this world, it must be /any 
other in preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labor £pr another: in which he must 
look up the faculties of his nature, contribute 



' as far as depend^ m his/individual endeavours 
to the evanishmetit'bf fhg^tamm race, or entail 
his own miserable condition on the en<jtess gen- 
^catfcldiisprooceding^ft'onuhim). • WitSiihe mo- 
rals of the^peopte* their industry also is destiroy> 
•ed. For in a , warm climate, no man will la- 
BbQfTof hl&seiP^rib cim make*h&thef labour 
fof hitrt.^ ^hisW ^0 true, that of tHe> prdffr W- 
HoWbf sl&eka *e*y'«nali proportion iftdtfcdtm 
$vtt *&±n *b labour. And can the Albert ,W«# 
&' tikiibn be thought secure when we tiaW fa 
irifcWti thefrottly tfrnrb&sis, a convi&ioh in the 
itith<!Fs ! df the pf^dple that these liberties ai%«f 

: the gift dfGi>d? Thsft they are not to b#W& 
Itftda'^iitf^witfcAis^vrath ? Indeed I trethbli?$r 
^^Jutotry Wh6n I refte& that God is jos* : tfeffi 
H^3*iU<tS^^aftr^ fclefcj* fo* ever c that oc«d- 
'tteritig ttwnberis^fiature arid nattiral meaAs onty, 
itrfcvofcitfoft *>f ttoe Wheehdf fortune, angreJi&ge 
of sitttatidi¥ is tftnbrig possible events : <tte** 
hiay 3 fctecfciftte pftiikM^^^upt^t\m^¥ii\^ittrld' 
ence ! The almighty has no mf\b\ft&wtiiehm 

"■ fafce Sid€?wto%s in &lK^^^cott«t^uy.Btttlt is 
imp63SibIeJ<*fr bfc WWipeya^e^hdio^yBteiW^thk 
subje& -thi^gto tW -wNi icbfl^ae^afcfeiwfaf 

. p6Hcy ; tff titor*!*^ : of hfet^f ^mttti^l ^ttfdicSfll. 
We mnfet be<boatented to btoptkiasy .Witt**^ 
their way ijnto every bii6^^iind/--liahinipa 
ehart^alk&dy per^pti&W s&i^eathiP drig*ft^if 

" tft* ^ient^v^tuticmi t 1Ph&${>teit fef tfee*ife*&- 
ter is rfb^tittgv that of tb6 stet^irteittg^ftor^Mic 

<■ dUitV hlg tdiiditjiwi tn^ftifylngv^ the v^ty'i^opc 

»• pti^iftgV^ftder'thte>ati5pS4es <tf>$&*yak}itbi<n 
Sotal entamiipation, ^mdttwu jHts ;$# dfcpasWfln 
» f the<&dw&f ©mits^mj W*vfefcu theb aodtaaetf 
*he masters, rather than by their extirpation. 
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fh . M ,Y. QUERY XIX. 

+ v-i_ ??& ' •" ; •■■." 

o t f THE present state of matiufa^hnrc^ 
commerce, interior &nd exterior trade ? v \ 

.We never had an interior trade o$my i^pofy 
Jt?fi$£. Our, exterior commerce Jhas Mitjertd 
#$rymuch from the beginping of the pKesjaftt 
Ijpal^st. During this time we have manufactur- 
ed wUhin our families the most Qecess^r^af t|- 
<rfes o£ clothing. Those of <?oitotv iwili b.#^ 
some comparrison with the s$me kimlsof ^ai>p-, 
ia&ure in Europe ; jbut those of w$>q1> flax, a^fi 
hemp are very coarse, unsightly, anfj uriples- 
jw»t y and such is our attach jfteni? tq >3gri$yJ- 
ture, and such our preference f^for^iga manu- 
fe&iires, that be it wise or unwise, xjiur people 
will certainly return as soon as they can^ to the 
raising raw materials, and exchanging thepi 
<ftar §per manufactures thaivthey.arjegble to eK- 
ccutq themselves. i ^ \ , 

*- IThe political economists of Europe Jh^ve 
established it as a principle that ettery state 
should endedvor to manufaSure foi* itself : and 
this principle, like many others, w^ transfer to 
America, without calculating the difference bf 
circumstance which should ofteji produce a^cjjf- 
Ifcrence of result. In Europe the land^ either are 
cultivated, or locked up against the cultivator... 
nManufafture must therefore be resorted ^o of 
necessity not of choice, to support the surplus 
of their people. But we have an immensity of 
.l^fttl courting the industry of the husbandman. 
Is it best then thai all our citizens should be em- 



should >be csUtetf off<fro» \H& to-tftfdrlise tfokfip 
Ja&orresand handicraft arts for thtfoihsr $4&Q0t 
who labor ;in the earth ^reth^^elfci^ft^Wpl^^t 
Odd*? J£;evef&frjhada chb^n^copl*? tf ileal 
breasts he ba^ made his pecttiM&r tiej*H*if|fe* 
substantial and 'ge mime virtue* It is tfrgfbcua 
m which *h#kfc€p$* t&ivi ^h^a^rftdfeej^ttk^ 
otherwise* ;n)%in : escaj>£ from. tlW faCe*^ tfc$ 
etifth. CerruptioK of m^F^ls fei th& mass dPe&tl' 
tivatorsis a phenomenon of Which no ageMAtif 
nation has furnished an example. It is the mark' 
set on those, who tiotfdoking up.to heaven, to 
their own soil aqd in<cjustry^s does the hus- 
bandman, for iheiir ^ibsistehce; depend for it oa 
casualties and caprice of customers. Depend- 
ant^ fee^etsjrHobserW^irc akdi\^na]il^ suffo* 4 
ttkes thb fct^msofiJwrtaey and.^tJCf&ref ifcitdtfc 
fop the/ xi^aigiis of, ambitkxi. . This* iht natural 
progress jukI eonspquenre of tWart^ has^s^wei 
times perhaps been retarded by accidental cir* 
ctiiftstatto^ ?i \ btity gdh<£tiiRy< $^tfakhig,>he #p* 
portiofe^filcAl&ePfeggre^ate bJHhe othet tufad 
es of citizens bears - itf'toy*st&g > to HhatSdFit* 
husbandipen, is the proportion of its unsound tQ 
it 5 healthy parts, and js a good enough barome-r . 
tcr whereby to measure its degree of corrupt 
tion. While we have land to Idbor then, lexua 
never wish to sec our citizens occupied at $ 
work -bench* or twirling a distaff. Carpenter^, 
masons, smiths, are wanting in husbandry : but* 
for the general operations of manufacture, lei 
'work-UK>ps remain in /Europe. It is better 
to carry provisions and materials to workmen 
there, than bring them, to the provisions aiuj 
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materials, *&d wUh tbem their maili^rsjind prim 
ciples. The loss byithe transportation of com* 
modities across the Atlantic will be made up iA 
happiness ai^ pertinence of government. The 
baohs of: great cities add just so mudh to the 
#tfcpport of pure government,^ sores do toll* 
strength of the human body* It h the maniiers 
#nd spirit of a people which presetve a republic 
|pi vigor. A degeneracy in these is a canker 
which soqo eats to the heart ofitsUwsindiCon* ' 
stkution. j - ,"■■■' ' ! > .*' ■ ^ r ?l 

r * ■■ • _ * ;. : ' . '■ (' '/<- % ifo 

* •■>.■ ' A NOTICE of the comra*i$iaI pnfe 
du£tions particular to the state, and of tliflse ob* 
]£&** which t$e inhabitants are obliged: to get 
it£0& Europe and from other partsofdhe world ? 

^ jSef^.u^ present jw$r i*e exported* sproPW- 
ry^s anal*, ascprt&g to the fep^jt iB^ijpfi^QB 
IjP^g^nwly^^I^^:^,^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Q)h±',u )*n: >-,)i \ n,.>i.iii;.v>v] '-.^r^* • ?r* . * ;' 

t . r i 1G b^iqj:>oo -:»:r^[ : .j .*;«< :-^-i:-r ''.-i* v^; v 
t lml : yihin:di4iJil /.'i ;tn; ^ii; ^ >*,, -;!*r:^- 1 >j i 4o;. : * 

rurm'ioK ol *.' '» >!sin has ^nf*!^);"** 1 '! \ 
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1 ;.In the year 1758 we exported seventy thoup 
sand hogsheads x>f tobacco, which was the greatj' 

;cst quantity ever produced in this country if* 
one yea** But its culture was fast defining 
at4he commencement iof tfris w^r and that of 
wheat taking its |>lace : and it murst^ continue to t 
decline on the return of peace. -1 suspe6t that 
ih6 Ql»nge-if^the4©mperatap^of^our climate has 

j become sensible to that plant^ which to begoo(^, 
requires an extraordinary <leglre$ of hfcat. Bijt 
it requires still more indispensably anunconiw 

, Kion fertility of*soil : and die commands at mar- 
ket will not enable the planter to produce this 
byr> manure. Was the supply still to depend-oh. 

* Virginia and Maryland alone, as its cdltaftf be*-, 
comes more difficult, the price would rise, 
a^tu enable the planter to surmount those! dii 
cailtie* afid to hvd. s But the w^st^rn <:ountr 

tojt t^e Mississippi, and the fpidlands' of Geetfi 

! gi^, : having fresh antj fertile lands- in abtin- 

tignCe, and a hotter sun, will'be'able to- undek 

sell these twa st^tes^ and will oblige them to 

; abandon the raising tobacco alto&ethei\ Arid'*, 

happy obligation for them it will be. It isa!cli|- 

* ti*pe ^rodooiveof infinite wretchedness. Those 
employed in it arc in a continual >£tate of exeN 
tion, beyond the power of nature to support. 
Little food x£ any kind is raised by them ; so 
that the men and animals on these farms are 

* badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverish* 
; slL The cultivation of wheat is the reverse in 
I effcry circumstance. Besides clothing the 

earth with herbage, and preserving its fertility ^ 
I ifcfeed&the labourers plewtifoliy, requires from 
. them oaly a moderate toil^stcept in tile season 
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of harvest, raises great numbers of antm&lf foi! 
food and service, and diffuses plenty ,#nd h*ite 
piness among the whole.- ^e find it easier tar , 
mate an hundred bushels of wheat than a tho»f* 
sand weight of tol^aeco, and they arc wortiu 
more when, made. The weavil indeed i^aj&r^* 
jpidable obstacle to the cultivation of this graitf 
with us. But principles are already knows} 
which must lead to a remedy. Thus a certawte 
degree of beat,, toj wit, that of the common tir; 
'in summer, is necessary to hatch the egg. M 
subterranean granaries* or others, therefbrev 
can be contrived below that temperature, the 
evil will be cured by cold. A degree of beat 
beyond that which hatches the egg we know 
,\yillluUit.But in aiming at this we easily run in- 
to that which produces putrefa6tion. To pro* 
duce putrefa6tion, however v three> agents arere* 

?uisite, heat,, moisture, and the externaLaby 
fthe absence of ai>y one of these be secures^ 
ijie other two xi>ay safely be admitted. Heat 
is the pne we uraht. Moisture then, or ej31e*K> 
pal air, pju^t, be excluded. The, former hail 
been dosn$>by exposing the grain in kitas ta^hft 
afttoji of firs, w&iph produces hsa*, rindexfi 
ira6ls inoistqre at the same time.: >the laUer^ibjl 
guttingthe grain into hogsheads, covering iti 
with, ^ coat 0flime f arid, heading it up. In tbife 
situ^tuoq i,t$. tydk : pr>o4uaed ft b^tisuficStafc 
tpjkill tj?e { fgg;; the moisti^e i* suffered tibim* 
main indeed, bffc the external ,airi i$= oxeiuddeb 
Aiii^r^p^U^yet has hew attempted* £fo£ 
i? v to pjroduce an iqterm^iiafce.te^ipc/iatuicicfi 
heat between that which kjH* the egg, and that 
. #&<& produces putrpfe^iiw* , The thresWtogi 



tkd gfafiias sfoori &S if is cut; &rtf laying it in^ltV | 
chaff Jn terge heaps, has been found very ne^rly^ 
ttf hit thl* temperature; though not $ttt€&lfl 
i*Cfc ahfey s . r The 1 heap generates' heat sufficient 
tkfciW mofet 6f the eggs, whilst the "chaff com- 
H»kly restrains it from rising irito'putrela&iori* 
But *H thefce methods abridge toQ miiclv the 
quwnity which the farmer can manage, and en- 
ab|ierx>thcr countries to undersell him Which xU^f 
tm infested with this insfcS*. Thete is still a*<ld: 
sitler^tum then to give with itt decisive trltrmjiH 
to this branch of agriculture over tMt'6f t?qbafe- 
col>r.The culture of wheat, by'enMVgm^^ 
pasture, will fender the Arabian* hbr$e kii^tli 
ote*of very considerable profit. 'Exp^neftce h^s 
shewn that ours is the p&fthmlar climate i$ 
America where he may berai^ediWithcilit?tfe^- 
nejacy. » Southwardly ^the heat ; yf th£MiW 6<&& 
sioflsi a deficiency of pasture, txhd ^n<#th^ardl$ 
the winters' a£e too cold for the shbrt and fine 
hair, the ' particular sensi&Hity ; tirid tfonsUtutibtt 
ofi *Shat J face. Animals trarifcpldnttfd into urii 
ftiehdly climates, either dfi&Vge 1 their natur^ and 
aartfuire new- fenced against th£ new difficulties 
ill wliich tfeey are placed, or thfey multiply pooi*- 
ly^ndb become extihfil. A good foundation' is 
Wd for their propagation here by our possessing 
dready gre&t iiiimlWs of horses of that bloody 
aw3*byiu;de*cided teste and preference for them 
established among the people. Their patience j 
ol>h*ar^ith&ut injury, 4heir superior wfnd; fit 
tfrato bjbct&ri^tbitfttnd-the m6*e southern cji-; I 
Aatesi^ven i&r the drudgeries of the plough anc( 
wst^gbn, North Watdly they Will become an 6&- 
jg& ©rcly'to^psrsons of ta&eiand forttrtie; for the> 
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kacldle and Tight carriages. To those, aft&ltft 
these uses, therr fletetness and beauty i wilt 
recommend them. Besides these there witt b4 
other valuable substitutes when the cultivatlfcfi 
of tobacco shall be discontinued, such afe e&t i 
ton in the eastern parts of the state, and hemti 
and flax' to the western. ' ri - 

* It is not easy to say what are the article! 
either of* necessity, comfort, or luxury, ^Mch 
we cannot raise, artd which we therefore shall bfi 
tinder a necessity of importing from abrostd^ai 
evfery thing hardier than the olive, and as haroy 
as the fig, may be raised here in the open ahri 
Sii£ar, coffee and tea, indeed, are not betw«& 
tftese limits ; and habit having placed -the** 
among the necessaries of life with the wea:ltffy 
part of our citizens, as long.as these habits re- 
main we must go for them to those countries 
which arcable to furnish them. 



QUERY XXL 



.4 



* 



IHE weights, measures arid the t&fr 
ency of the hard money? Some details relating 
exchange with Europe ? ' . '. 



Our weights and measures are the same whieh 
are fixed by a£ls of parliament in England-- 
How it has happened that in this as weH^ffthl 
other American states the nominal value of com, 
was made to differ from what it was in*h€fedrtfi&t 
try we had lett, and to differ among oursety*$ 
too, I am not able to say with certainty., I mi 
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ftfet^l63.lr-oin'1hou$e of s burgesses dssined of 
tfie privy, tioutacil in>Etigfcind,ia coin debased 
$# twenty fi.Ve >p^flf ^ceufi> that in 1645 they for-t 
feid:f<kaiu*g by r barter for tobacco, and estab- 
limbed \\\? Spanish piece%of e*ght at six shil- 

fDg$t fcSjjhp standard of their currency: that in 
655 they changed it to five shillings sterling, 
Iii'MHiO they sent An address to the king* in 
UonSequence of which, by proclamation in 1683* 
be fixed the value of French crowns rix dollars, 
and pieces of eight at six shillings, and the 
«oin of New-England at one shilling. That 
>*.17l£)* 1714, 1727, and: 1762,, other regular 
lions were made, which will be better presented 
to the eye stated in the form of a table, as fol- 
lows* 



| i 7 io. I if 14. f., .17*7- I- J 7 62; 



Guinea* 

British gold coin not 

milled, coined gold 
- of Spain &r Filmce, 

chequins, Arabian 

gold, moid ores of 

Portugal 
Coined gold of the 

empire 

money, in propot- v 
2tt6J*<MI«e*r©*nyii 
Pieces of eight of Mex- 
ico, Seville 6c Pillar, 
ducatoons of Flan- 

or silver Xouia* cru- 

iff f Ks^tew^W-; 

lars, and old rix- 
e<ttQQ;Iftfittfm>ire 



aot mined 



2is, 
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The first symptom of the depreciation of otnr 
present paper money, was that of silver dollars 
selling at six shillings, which had before been 
worth but five shillings and nine-pence. The 
assembly thereupon raised them by law r to six 
shillings. As the dollar is now likely to be* 
come the money-unit of America, as it passes 
at this rate in some of our sister states, and as 
it facilitates their computation in pounds and 
shillings, &c. con verso, this seems to be cfioite 
convenient than its former denomination, Bui 
as this particular coin novr stands higher ^harf 
any other in the proportion of 133 1-3 to 125*, 
or 16 to 15, it will be necessary to raise the 
others in proportion. 



QUERY XXII. 

1 HE public income and expences ? 

i: 
The nominal amount of these varying ^eofc- 

•tantly and rapidly, with the constant and rapid 

depreciation of our paper-money, it becomes 

"impracticable to sav what they are. We fiffil 
ourselves cheated in every essay by the depre- 
ciation intervening between die declaration of 
the tax and its a£tual receipt. It will therefbjte. 
be more satisfactory to consider what o-urin- 

> come may be when we. shall find means;of ctot 
le&ing what our people may spare, r should 
estimate the whole taxable property ofthis sfele 
at an hundred millions of dollars, or thirty mil- 
lions of pounds our money. One per cent. <ik 
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|hi$K.Gompared.witfa any thing, we ever yet paid 
IKQUHi. he deemed a very heavy tax. Yet I 
fhink that those who manage well, and use rea* 
sqqable economy; could pay one aud a half per 
S^nu aijd maintain their houshold comfortably 
in, the mean time, without aliening any part of 
Ify^ir principal, a (id that the people would sijb- 
jnit to this willingly fen- the purpose of, support* 
if'& their present contest. We m^y say, then* 
ifa&t we could raise, and ought to raise, from.pne 
pillion to one millionand a half of dollars an- 
nually, that is from three hundred tofour hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, Virginia money* 
> Of our expences it is equally difficult to give 
an exadt state, and for the same reaspn. . They 
are mostly stated in paper money, which vary- 
* jng continually, the legislature endeavors at 
every session, by new corrections, to adapt the 
nominal sums to the value It is wished they 
would bear.. I will state them therefore in real 
coin* at the point at which they endeavor to keep 
them. Dollars. 

. Th£ annual expences of the general 
I assembly % v $ about . -".'•- 20,000 
/Ehe garernor * : - 3,333 1-3 

?T:be council of state - - 10,666 2-3 

t T^ieir.qler^s +' /- 1,166^3 

iElev,en judges - > - 11,000 

% ^ ;, T«he clerk of the chancery 666 2-3 

The attorney general - 1,000 

Thr§e auditors apd a solicitor v 5,333 1-3 
•j>. ; Their Werks - . 2,000 

-The treasurer - . . - 2,0Q0 

His clerks - - 2,000 

The. keeper of the public jail 1,000 
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Dollars. 

The public printer - • 1,666 2-3 

Clerks of the inferior courts 43,333 1-3 

Public levy : this is chiefly for the 

expences of criminal justice 40,000 

County levy, for bridges, court- 
houses, prisons, &c. 40,00fr 

Members of Congress - 7,000 f 

Quota of the Federal civil list, sup. 
posed one sixth of about 78,000 
dollars - - - 13,000 

Expences of coHefiting, six per cent, 
'on the above - - 12,3 10 

The clergy receive only voluntary 
contributions : suppose them on 
an average one-eighth of a dollar 
a tythe on 2®0,000 tythes ~~ 25,000 

Contingencies to m§ke round 
numbers not far from trut^ 7,523 1-5 

• ~ 250,000 
Dollars, or 53,571 guineas. This estimate i$ 
exclusive of the military ex pence. That varier 
with the force a&ually employed, and in t»H£ 
of peace will probably be little or nothing., ft 
is exqlusive also of the public debts, which ait 
growing while I am writing and canfrot there-, 
fore be now fixed. " So it is of the maintenance 
of the poor, which being merely a matter (if 
charity cannot be deemed expended in the act. 
ministration of government. And if we strike 
out the 25,000 dollars for the services of &$ 
Clergy, which neither makes part of that admi- : 
lustration, more than what is paid to phy§i* : 
£ ians, or lawyers, and being voluntary, is cithefc 
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much or nothing as every one pleases, it leaves 
255,000 dollars, equal to 48,208 guineas, the 
real cost of the apparatus of government with 
us* This divided among the aftual inhabitants 
of our country, comes to about two -fifths of a 
dollar, 21d. sterling, or 42 sols, the price which 
each pays annually for the protection of the re- 
sidue of his property, and the other advantages 
of a free government. The public revenues of 
Great-Britain divided in like manner on its in- 
habitants would be 16 times greater. Deduc- 
ting even the double of the expences of govern- 
ment, as before estimated, from the million and 
a half of dollars which we before supposed 
might be annually paid without distress, wc 
may conclude that this state can contribute one 
million of dollars annually towards supporting 
the federal army, paying the federal debt,, build- 
ing a federal navy, or opening roads, Clearing 
rivers, forming safe ports, and other useful 
works. 

To this estimate of our abilities, let me add 
a word as to the application of them, if, when 
cleared of the present contest, and of thejdebtg 
with which that will charge us, we come to 
measure force hereafter with any European pow- 
er. Such events are devoutly to be deprecated. 
Young as we are, and with such a country be- 
fpreus to fill with people and with happiness, 
we should point in that dire&ion the whole ge- 
nerative force of nature, wasting none of it in 
effort^ of mutual destruction. Jit should be our 
endeavor to cultivate the peace and friendship 
of every nation, even of that which has injured » 
us most, when we shall have carried our point 
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against her, Our interest will be to throw 
open the doors of commerce* and to knock off 
all its shackles, giving perfect freedom to all 
persons for the vent of whatever they may 
chnse to bring into our ports, and asking the 
same in theirs. Never was so much false arith- 
metic employed on any subject, as that which 
has been employed to persuade nations that it 
is their interest to go to war. Were the mo* 
ney which it has cost to gain, at the close of » 
long war, a little town, pr a little territory, the 
right to cut wood here, or to catch fish .there* 
expended in improving what they already pos- 
sess, in making roads, opening rivers, building 
ports, improving the arts, and finding employ- 
ment for their idle poor, it would render tbetn 
much stronger, much wealthier and happier. 
This I hope will be our wisdom. And, per- 
haps, to remove as much as possible the occa- 
sions of making war, it might be better for tfs 
to abandon the ocean altogether, that being the 
element whereon, we shall be principally expo- 
sed to jostle with other nations : to leavc^tp 
others to bring what we shall want, aad ta car- 
w hat we can spare. This would make us in- 
nilherable to Europe, by offering none of oar 
property to their prize, and would -turn all our 
citizens to the cultivation of the earth ; and, I 
repeat it again, cultivators of the earth are the 
most virtuous and independent citizens. It 
might be tifrie enough to seek employment for 
them at sea, when the land no longer offers H. 
But the adtualhabits of our countrymen attach 
thefn to commerce. They will exercise itfor 
themselves. Wars then must sometimes beour 
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lot j and all the wise can do, will be to avoid 
that half of them which would be produced by 
our owfc follies and our own a£ts of injustice ; 
and to make for the other half the best prepa- 
rations we can. Of what nature should these 
be ? A land army would be useless for offence * 
and not the best nor safest instrument of de- 
fence. For either of these purposes, the sea 
is the field on which we should ftxeet an Euro- 
pean enemy. On that element, it is necessary 
we should possess «ome power. To aim at 
Such a nayy as the greater nations of Europe 
possess, would be a foolish and wicked waste of 
the energies of our countrymen. It would b^ 
to pull on our own heads that load of military 
experice which makes the European laborer gQ 
supperless to bed, and moistens his bread with 
the sweat of his brows. It will be enough if 
we enable ourselves to prevent insults from 
those nations of Europe which are weafc 
on the sea, because circumstances exist* whicK 
lender even the Stronger ones weak as to us. 
Providence has placed their richest and most 
defenceless possessions at but doer ; has obli- 
ged their most pirecious commerce to pass, as 
it were, in review before us. To protect this, 
or to assail, a small part only of their naval 
force will ever be risqued across the Atlantic. 
The dangers to which the elementsexpose them 
here are too Well known, and the greater dan- 
gers to which they would be exposed at home 
^ere any general calamity to involve their whold 
fleet. They can attack us by detachment only; 
and it will suffice to make ourselves equal tQ 
*hat they may detach. Even a smaller force 
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than they may detach will be rendered equal or 
superior by the quickness with which any check 
may be repaired with us, while losses with them 
wiU be irreparable till too late. A small naval 
force then is sufficient for us, and a small one 
is necessary. What this should be, I will not 
undertake to say. I will only say, it should by 
no means be so great as we are able to make it. 
Suppose the million of dollars, or 500,000 
pounds, which Virginia could annually spare 
without distress, to be applied to the creating 
a navy. A single years contribution would 
build, equip, man, and send to sea a force which 
should carry 300 guns. The rest of the con- 
federacy, exerting themselves in the same pro- 
portion, would equip in the same time 1500 
guns more. So that one year's contributions 
would set up a navy of 1800 guns. The Bri- 
tish ships of the line average 76 guns ; their 
frigates S8* ... 1800 guns then would form a fleet 
of SO ships, 18 of which might be of the line, 
and l^frigstes. Allowing 8 meq, the British 
average, for every gun, their annual expence, 
including subsistence, clothing, pay, and ordi- 
nary repairs, would be about 1280 dollars for 
every gun, or 2,304,000 dollars for the whole. 
I state this only as one year's possible exertion, 
without deciding whether more or less than a 
jear's exertion should be thus applied. 

The value of our lands and slaves, taken con- 
junctly , doubles in about twenty years. This 
arises from the multiplication of our slaves, 
from the extension of culture, and increased 
demand for lands. The amount of what may 
be raised will of course rise in the same pro- 
portion. r 
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QUERY XXII 

THE histories of the state, the memo- 
rials published in its name in the time of its be- 
ing a colony, and the pamphlets relating to its 
interior or exterior affairs present or ancient ? . 

Captain Smith, who next to Sir Walter Ra- 
lefgh may be considered as the founder of our 
colony, has written its history, from the first 
adventures to it, till the year 1624. He was a 
member of the council, and afterwards president 
of the colony; and, to his efforts principally 
may be ascribed its support against the oppo- 
sition of the natives. He was honest, sensible, 
and well informed ; but his style is barbarous 
and uncouth. His history, however, is almost 
the only source from which we derive any know- 
ledge of the infancy of our state. 

The reverend William Stith, a native of Vir- 
ginia, and* a, president of its college, has also 
written the history of the same period, in alarge 
oftavo volume of small print. He was a man of 
classical learning, and very exaft, but of no 
taste in style. He is inelegant, therefore, and 
his details often too minute to be tolerable,' 
even to a native of the country, whose history 
he writes. 

Beverley, a native also, has run into the oth- 
er extreme, he has comprised our history, front 
the first propositions of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to .the year 1700, in the hundredth part of the 
space* which Stith employs for the fourth part 
of the period. * 
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than they may detach will be rendered equal of 
superior by the quickness with/which any check 
may be repaired with us, while losses with them 
will be irreparable till too late. A small naval 
force then is sufficient for us, and a small one 
is necessary. What this should be, I will not 
undertake to say. I will only say, it should by 
no means be so great as we are able to make it. 
Suppose the million of dollars, or 500,000 
pounds, which Virginia could annually spare 
without distress, to be applied to the creating 
a navy. A single years contribution would 
build, equip, man, and send to sea & force which 
should carry 300 guns. The rest of the con- 
federacy, exerting themselves in the same pro- 
portion, would equip In the same time 1500 
guns more. So that one year's contributions 
would set up a navy of 1800 guns. The Bri- 
tish ships of the line average 76 guns ; their 
frigates 88. ... 1800 guns then would form a fleet 
of 30 ships, 18 of which might be of the line, 
and ISF frigates. Allowing 8 meq, the British 
average, for every gun, their annual expence, 
including subsistence, clothing, pay, and ordi- 
nary repairs, would be about 1280 dollars for 
every gun, or £,304,000 dollars for the whole. 
. I state this only as one year's possible exertion, 
without deciding whether more or less than a 
year's exertion should be thus applied. 

The value of our lands and slaves, taken con- 
jun6lly> doubles in about twenty years. This 
arises from thfe multiplication of our slaves, 
from the extension of culture, and increased 
demand for lands. The amount of what m^y 
be raised will of course rise in the same pro- 
portion* 
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QUERY XXII 

THE histories of the state, the memo- 
rials published in its name in the time of its be- 
ing a colony, and the pamphlets relating tQ its 
interior or exterior affairs present or ancient ? 

Captain Smith, who next to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh may be considered as the founder of our 
colony, has written its history, from the first 
adventures to it, till the year 1624. He was a 
member of the council, and afterwards president 
of the colony; and, to his efforts principally 
may be ascribed its support against the oppo- 
sition of the natives. He was honest, sensible, 
and well informed ; but his style is barbarous 
and uncouth. His history, however, is almost 
the only source from which we derive any know- 
ledge of the infancy of our state. 

The reverend William Stith, a native of Vir- 
ginia, and* a, president of its college, has also 
Written the history of the same period, in alarge 
oftavo volume of small print. He was a man of 
classical learning, and very exaft, but of no 
taste in style. He is inelegant, therefore, and 
his details often too minute to be tolerable,' 
even to a native of the country, whose history 
he writes. N 

Beverley, a native also, has run into the oth- 
er extreme, he has comprised our history, from 
the first propositions of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to;the year 1700, in the hundredth part of the 
space* which Stith employs for the fourth part 
of the period. ( 
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• Sir William Keith has taken it up at its ear- 
liest period, and continued it to the year 1725. 
He is agreeable enough in style, and passes over 
events of little importance. Of course he is 
short, and would be preferred by a foreigner. 

During the regal govemiftent, Sdmfe contest 
arose on the exa&ion of an illegal feie b$ go- 
vernor Din widdie, and doubttefcs there wert 
others on other occasions not at present recoil 
levied. It is supposed, that these are not suffi- 
ciently interesting to a foreigner to merit a 
detail. 

The petition of the council and burgesses of 
Virginia to the king, their memorial to the lords 
arid remonstrance to the commons in the year 
i764* began thfe present contest, and thestj 
having proved ineffe&uat to prevent the passage 
of the stamp-aSt, the resolutions of the house 
of burgesses of 1765 were passed, declaring, 
the independence of the the people of Virginia 
on the parliament of Great-Britain, in matters 
of taxation. From that time till the declara*. 
iiori of Independence by Congress in 177^ 
their journals are filled with assertions of tkc; 
public rights. 

The pamphlets pti Wished in this state on the 
controverted question, were : 

1766, An Inquiry into the rights of the Brit- 
ish Colonies, by Richard Bland. 

1769, The Monitor's Letters, Dr. Arthur 

It 
,ee. 

1774$ A summary Vifcwpf the fights otfirit* 

ish America*. >• " . 

* By Ui* author oftfitae rioter* ■- v 
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J 774, Considerations, &c. by Robert Carter 
Nicholas, 

Since the declaration of independence this 
state has had no controversy with any other, ex- 
cept with that of Pennsylvania, on their cotn- 
m on boundary. Some papers on this subje$: 
passed between the executive and legislative 
bodies of the two states, the result of which 
was a happy accommodation of their rights. 

To this account of our historians, memorials, 
and pamphlets, it may not be uttuseful to add a 
chronological catalogue of American state-pa- 
pefrs, as far as I have been able to collect their 
titles. It is far from being either complete or 
correft. Where the title alone, and not the pa- 
per itself, has come under my observation, I 
cannot answer for the exaftness of the date. 
Sometimes I have not been able to find any 
date at all, and sometimes have not been satis- 
fied that such a paper exists. An extensive 
collection of papers of this description has been 
for some time in a course of preparation by a # 
gentleman* fully equal to the task, and from 
whom, therefore, we may hope ere long to re- 
ceive it. In the mean time accept this as the 
result of my labours, and as closing the tedibus 
detail which you have so undesignedly drawn 
upon yourself. 

Pro Johanne Caboto et filiis suis su- I4 $f; Man * 

per terra incognita investigancte. 
• 12. Ry K 595. 3. frakl. 4. 2,Mem. , 
Am. 409. . . 

* Mr. Hazaard. 
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1498,**. 3 ., BHla signata anno 13. Henrici sep- 

**' 7 timi. S. Hakluyt's voiages5. 

J|° h Dec " l9 ' ^ e potestatibus ad terras incognita 
investigandum. 13. Rymer. 37. 
Commission de Francois la Jacques 

,54 °' * I7 ' Catier pour l'establissement du 
Canada- L'Escarbot. 397. 2. 
Mem. Am. 416. 

, 84 a £ $ Art aft against the exa£iion ofmp. 
ney, or any other thing, by any 
officer for license to traffique into 
Iseland andNew-foundland, made 
in An. 2. Edwardi sexti. 3 Hakl. 

* 131. ; 

i5i«.Jurte 11. The letters patent granted byJfrer 

*o. si. Majestic to Sir Humphrey Gil- 

bert, knight, for the inhabiting and 
planting of bur people in America. 
3 Hakl. 135. 

***3>reb;6. Letters patent of Queen Elizabeth 
to Adrian Gilbert and others t t$ 
discover the northwest passage to 
China. 3. Hakl. 96. 

15841 Mtr.as- The letters-patent granted by the 
Queen's majestie tp M. Walteir 
Raleigh, now knight, for the dU* 
covering and planting of new 
lands and countries^ to continue 
the space of six years and no more. 
3. Hakl. 243. 

*!*, 7. 3 i ei. An assignment by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh for continuing the action, 
of inhabiting and planting his pep?. 
pie in Virginia. Hakl. 1st ed. 
publ. in 1589, p. 815. 
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Lettres dc Lieutenant General de V x6o 3> Kov. *. 
Acadie & pays circonvoisins pour 
le Sieur de Monts. L'Escarbot. 
417. 

Letters-patent to Sir Thomas Gates, i*JL A r T °' 
_Sir George Somers and others of 
America. Stith. Apend. No. 1. 

An ordinance and constitution en* * 6 °|^^ ar# * 
larging the council of the two co- 
lonies in Virginia and America, 
and augmenting their authority, 
M. S. « 

The second charter to the treasurer 1609, m*/^, 
and company for Virginia, ere6l- 7 J ac * *• 
ing them into a body politick, 
Stith. Ap. 2, 

Letters-patent to the E. of North- 
anxpton, granting part of the island jac°u pr * **' 
of Newfoundland. L Harris. 861. 

A third charter to the treasurer and l6 ** f ™* T - «♦ 
company for Virginia, Stith. Ap.3. 9 

A commission to Sir Walter Ra- 1617* Jac, t. 
leiglr Qu. ? 

Commissio specialis concernens le x $ ao , Apr. ?* 
garbling herbse Nocotianse. 17. ^J* - 1 * 
Rym, l&O, 

A proclamation for restraint of the ^20, jane ig, 

disordered trading of tobocco. 17. l8 J ac - 1 - 
Rym. 233, 

A grant of New-England to the 1620, Nov, j, 
council of Plymouth. Jac1, 

An ordinance and constitution of the i6ai,juiy Mi 
treasurer, council and company J ac - u 
in England, for a council of state* 
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A and general assembly In VifgUTm. 

Stith. Ap. 4. : . ' ' - 

1621, s^: 10. A grant of Nm^a Scotia t# Sir >W1- 
ao jac. 1. Ham Alexander. 2. Mem. <fe P 

Amerique.- 19$. ' ; v 

j/iia Nov. 6. A proclamation prohibiting interlo- 
aojac. 1. P* n g an( * disorderly trading- to 

New- England in America'. 17. 

Rym- 416. 
De commissione special* Will^lmo 

li >c M i ay 9 ' Jones militi direaa. 17.Rynu 490 
A grant to §ir Edmund Eloyden, of 

1633. j^ ew Albion. Mentioned in Smith's 

examination. 82. 

16*4-, luiy 15. tie commissione Henrico, viceomhi 

m.J-c.1.;.. . MandevHI -& aliis. 17- Rym. 609. 

De commissione speciali concern- 

i62i t 'Au5.'*6L cnti gubernationem in Virginia. 
m>c.i.* 17, R vm . gig, 

\* 14, srt>. «o. ^ proclamation concerning tobacco. 
ii]»c.i.' ' 17. Rym. 621. 

De concessione demiss, Edwaitib 
t % r 9 * Dkchfield et aliis. 17- Rym. 633- 
z ^ A proclamation for the titter prdhi- 

t&jc Mar. a* « 

taj»c. x. . biting the importation and use of 

all tobacco which is not of the pro- 
per growth of tbe colohy of Vir- 
ginia and the Somer islands, or 
one of them. 17- Rym»..66&. . 

\ 6 c*r ^ ar * 4# ^ e c o mm issione dire6la Georgio 
Y^rcleley n^iliti et aliis. IS- Rym. 
. 311. * ' ' . ... 

Proclamatio de herba Nicotiana. 18. 

,625, Apr. 9 . %m. 19- < 

I Car 1. m - . 
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A proclamation for settling the plan- ,6 *5» Ma y I 3* 

tation of Virginia. 18. Rynv 62 
A grant of the soil, barony, and do- 1625, July «. 

mains of Nova Scotia to Sir WH- 

liam Alexander of Minstric. 2. 

Mem. Am* 226. ' > ■ 
Commissio dire&a Johanni Wol- s6 £$ n * * f * 

stenholmemilitietaliis.18.Rvm, 

831. 
A proclamation touching tobacco. l6 * 6 ' F * b - x ? # " 

'Rym. 848. 
A grant of Massachusetts bay by the 1637, Mar 19: 

council of Plymouth to Sir Henry qu ?tCar ' lt 

Rosswell and others. 
De concessione commissionis spe- i6aj , Mar. *& 

cialis proconcilio in Virginia. 18. 3 pan. 

Rym 980. 
De proclamatione de aignatione de t6 *7» Mar » *•• 

tobacco. 18. Rym. 886. - 3 ? ar * '' 

De proclamation proordinatlonede ^*7» Au s- * 

tobacco. 18. Rym/ 920. 3 ' *" 

A confirmation of the grant of Mas- i^»8, Mar % 4* 

sachusetts bay by the crown. 3 * Car * x * 

The capitulation of Quebec. Cham- 1629, Aug. 19. 

plain pert 2. 216. 2. Mem. Am. 

489. 
A proclamation concerning tobacco. l6 3°» J»« & 

19. Rym. 235. sCir ' 1 " 

Conveyance of Novia Scotia (Port- 1630, April $♦. 

royal excepted) by Sir William 

Afcexander to Sir Cloude St. Et- 

ienne Lord of la Tour and of U- 

♦ arre and to his, son Sir Cherlesde 

St. Etiehne Lord of St. Dennis. 

court, on condition that they con- 
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tinue subje&s to the king of Scot, 
land under the great seal of Spot- 
land. , . t *,:.'.- r k 
i&3 o -3*> Nor. A proclamation forbidding the^ dis- 
4c*??u orderly tiding with the ravages 
* in New- England in Amerj^a^ e- 
specially the furnishing the^a- 
, tivps in those and other, p^tiL qf 
America by the English withsff a- 
pons and habiliments of wap^J 9. 
%m. 210. 3. Rushw. 82 ri ~[ q 
i?io, D«c t 5 . A pr pdainatiou profribi ^ing th^jsjeU 

* Car * *• Jing arm$, jkc* to -the savjags^j in 

America. Mentipned 3 . Rushw*jr 5« 

i%^n u . Am^ % pf vConne&icut by,tj>e cftuift 

aH o£ Bymptuh to the E. of \Jfrr- 

% 3 °' ar ' 1# A confirmation by the crown pijthc 

$?***$ of CQpne&icut (said to fye 

,in the^peUy-b^Q%e^nE^^^d.5 

j6 3 i,M.r. 19 A cqnyeyance of ConnetlicVvtl?yffhe 

^car. i, E. .pf \^wq^ ^I^r^^^^nd 

Sp^l ^;9th#^ 
nation, Appendix ^ K* n>ri . 
!«£. Ju»c ?? . A s P <^W^ 

* . Ea^Ie of Dorset ^dothpr^lprTXhe 

better pWmt^ipn p£ the $$$$ of 
Virginia. 1&. ^^^^^ f 

1632, June i 9 . Ut * re conn^n^pro^i^Qn^^re. 

7 car.t gis ad tradenum c^strum et^ £gbi : 

jtationem de, ^yebea :i^ r (^g3»^ 

« Ma , ,n regenji Er^ncQrum, !&' W+Jxffi * 

i6i2» Mar. 29. f^, *.y ' -, •' V '^ •v-tjtt' ^a 

I Car. 1. Traite ^t)&e le rpy vojui^^^ipb^ «* . 

Charlei* roi d^ Ang^eterr? j&/?«r l a 
restitution de la nouvelle France, 
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fa Cadie et Canada et des navire* 
et merchandises pris de part et 
d'autre. Fait a St. Germain 19. 
Ry> 36K 2. Mem. Am. 5. 

A grant of Maryland to Ccecilius * 6 3£ J UI * *•• 
Calvert, baron of Baltimore in Ire- 
land. 

A petition of the planters of Virgi- l6 *y J^y 3* 
tiia against the grant to lord Baiti- 9 

more. 6 lui 

Order of council upon the dispute x 33 ' Ju y 3 * 
between the Virginia planters and 

•lord Baltimore. Votes of repres. 
Pennsylvania. V. 

A proclamation to prevent abuses *<*33> a^. 13. 
growing by the unordered retailing 9 "" *' 
of tobacco. Mentioned 3. Rushw, 
191. 

A special commission tq Thomas i6 ^ 
. Young to search, discover and 9 Car 1. 
find out what ports are not yet in- 
habited in Virginia and America 
and other parts thereunto adjoin- 
ing- 19. Ry. 272. 

A proclamation for preventing of the i6 33 , oa. *$. 
abuses growing by the unordered 9 Car - »• 
retailing of tobacco. 19. Ry. 474. 

A proclamation restraining the abu- x*33» Ma *- *3- 
sive venting of tobacco. 19. Rym. ar * I# 
522. 

A proclamation concerning the Ian- l^cir^u' ** 
ding of tobacco, and also forbid. 

* ding the planting thereof in the 
king's dominions.' 19. Ry. 553. 
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1634, Car. 1. A Commission to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and 11 others, for go- 
verning the American colonies; ^ 

Jo 3 car J T c **' A commission concerning tobkfcco 
M. S : - 

] i 3 c^ U i y u A commission from Lord Say, find 
Seal, and others, to John Win- 
thi'op to be governor of Cfciinec- 
ticut* Smith's App. 

x6 35 , Car. 1. A grant to Duke Hamilton. 

31636. Apr. a. De commissione speciali Johanni 

12. dr. u Harvey militi to pro meiiori rege- 

mme colbniae in Virginia* 20* Ry. 
3. ^ 

x«37, Mar. i\. A proclamation concerning tobaecd. 

C «-V Title in 3. Rush. 61 7« 

i6 3 6- 7 ,Mar.i6. De coimmissione speciali Gedrgio 

jaCar. i. domino Goring et aliis coftfiissa 

concernente veriditionem de tobaC- 
co absque liccntk regiai 20. Ry. 

6 Ar o 166 - ' ' 

\il\x X* 3 ° A proclamation agaitist diso?d*rly 

transportinghis Majesty's subj&fts 

to the plantations within the patts 

of America. 120. Ry . 143> 3, Rusk. 

409. 

16 Ma t ^ n 0rc ^ er Qf *^ e P riv 3 r council W> 
ijcti. 1.. stay 8 ships now in the Thames 

friom going to New-England* 5- 

Rush. 409. 

1637, Car. i.* A warrant of the Lord Admiral to 

$top uncomformable ministers* 
from jgoing beyond sea. 3Rush.4I& 

1638, Apr. 4. Order of Council upon Claiborne's 

Car t » 

petition against Lord Baltimore* 
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1 Votes; <&f representatives of Pcnn- 
v^sylvta^ia* vi» ; ; — ; ■ f 
An ©rder of the king and council 1638, Apr. *. 
:o that;tbe Qttw^ey-general draw up ** CaI ' * 

a proclamation to prohibit ttans- 
: ».i j>ortaiioni of passengers to . Nevr- 
. n : Eh gland without license. 3 . Rush. 

A proclamation to, restrain *he : trans- 1638, May * 

porting of passengers and provi- I4 Ca '- *• 
, , sions to New- England without 
license. 20 Ry * 223. • ■ , ■ i6 ^ 2 

A proclamation concerning tobacco. c a ?. 9 I. * * 

Title 4. Rush. 1060. 
A proclamation declaring hb<>vufe* ^earf??' * 9 * 

jesty's pleasure to continue his 
t .^qantnissionandljett^ ,.' . 

licensing retailers of tobacco* 20. 
^ %. 3,48. . , : . 
P% cp|iynis§io^e sp^qi^li Henrico l63 9; r ^ Ci **• 

Ashton armigero et aliis ad a$io- 15 

yhYSfidlim ftenricuaft.Ha»iiej gift 
g] ^pfnatpi;€^ ^e Barb^daes^ ;$0. 

^J$gnki$ $%;.:';> . .- ^" - .m 

^pf pcjgnjution concerning retailors ^639, cu.\. 

of tobacco. 4. Rush 966. > 
J)e|QQpstitutione^ub^rnatorisetcpn- 1641, Aug. 9. 
^ j. ^il;r pro, Virginia 20. Ry^ 494. 17 var. i. 
Art|$i(f» ? p^iim0& and, confederacy l643jCtr . ,. 
entered into by Massachusetts, 
j Htyf^uthj £pnne$icut and New* 
.^.Hn^ippp lJSfe^de. 223,. 
fief d frpjn Geprg<? Eenwick to the l6 **> Cw - *• 
- . olfJ;,Gonne^icut jurisdi&ion. 

y2 



An ordinance of the lotfcte teid efom- 
mons assembled in p&rii&hent, for 
ex^ftiptingfrom cufetdih fcndifnpo- 
sitiori all cotanvbdities exported 
for, or imported frotn New-dEng^ 
land, whieh 'ffcs beten very |»os- 
perona and withottt any poblic 
charge to this state, and is -likely 
to p* oVfe very happy for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in thbse 
part's. Tit. in Artier, library $6. 5 
No date. But seems by the neigh, 
borftijg articles to have betto in. 
1644. 
{**!*-* •»- Atta^foi-^arg^g^ftobatc^ brdH 
from NeW-EbgJand wiih custom 
and fcxcise. Titte in Anglican 
library. 99. 8. 
i644» Aug i. An aft for the advancing and ttgu- 
fir.i.. Itffin* the ttftde of thte oowmon- 

Wealth. Tit. Amr. libr. W. 9. 
sept. is. ©rant of the Northern fteek of Vir- 
*u*.. , ^ irfa t6 L wd Hopton, Lbrd ler- . 
myn, Lord Culpepper, Sit* fbhn- 
Berlley, Sir Wifltefti Moretoft} 
Sir DucHy Wyatt, fcnd Thomas 
Culpepper. 
f6 5 o,6ft.s. An aft prohibiting trade with the 
* "' *' Barbaddes,, Virginia, Bertiradaa 

and Antego. ScobelPs afts. HJ27. 
~ €af f A declaration of Lord Wittotighby, 
* governor of Barbadoes, and of his 

council, against an a£t of parlia- 
ment of 5d of O&dber ttjSO. 4. 
Polit. register. 2. cited from 4 



-ji_ 



Nfcal.hi&t. of the Puritans- App. 

- No- 12 but iwH there* 

A find settlement of boundaries be- **$*> Car. *. 

« tween tht EXuteh New Nether- 
lands tod CofcneQicut* 

Jafetwdtions for Captain Robert Den- 

*»s, Mr- Richard Bennet, Mr- f&.t? 
Thomas Stagge,and Captain Wil- 
liam Claibourn, appointed com- 
missioners for the reducing of 
Virginia and the inhabitants there- 
of to their due obedience to the 
commonwealth of England. 1 
Thurloe's State papers, 197. 

An a& for increase of shipping l6 5** <*& ?» 

r and encouragement of the naviga- 3 
lion of this nation. ScabelPs a£ts. 
1449. 

Articles agreed on and concluded at I 6 J1 ^.M ir . I1 . 
James ^itie in Virginia for the sur- 4^ ^ 
rendering and settling of that 
plantation tfnder the obedience 
and govertvment of the common- 
wealth of England, by the cdm- 
missiomers of the council of state, 
by autfaoritie of the parliament of 
England, and by the grand assem- 
bly of the governor, council, and 
burgesse of tfeat estate. M* S- (An- 
te- p. 206. ) 

An m of indempnhie made at the ^'gl; 2 '™" 1 *- 
surrender of the coun trie* (of Vir. 4 

. gtnia. ( Ante. p. 206. ) 

Capitulation de Port-Royal. Mem. i6 54 , Au* 16. 
Am* 507* 
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i6$5, Car. i ^ proclamation of the prote*$ter re- 
lating to Jamaica. S Thurl. %&i 

1645, sept. 26. The prote&dr to the Commissioner? 

7 *"' a * of Maryland. A letter. 4 TirurL§5. 

An instrument made at the council 

7 «£ 2 • of Jamaica, O& .8, 1655,:fta.-tfie 

' better carrying oa of affajrs there 
4ThutL 17. r;;. 

1655, N6v. 3. Treaty of Westminster betweei 

France and England 6f corps di- 
ploic part % p. 121. 2* Meti* 
A m . 10- , »:.; 

,6 5 6, Mir. 2>j. The assembly at Barbadoes to, the 
* car,a ' prptcftor. 4Thurl 651. ->r.. 

1656, Aug. 9- A grant by Cromwell to Sir Charles 

de S^int Etienne, a baron ipB 
Scotland, Crowne and Tempie. A 
French translation of it* 2 MeiftT 
Am. 511. /: ;i , 

1656, car. a. A- paper concerning the advancement 
of trade. 5 Thurt 80. ;; 

1656, ear. • A brief narration c>f thee [English 
rights to the Northern; parts )6f 
America. 5 Thurl. 81. a-A1 

1656, oa, io» Mr. R. Bennet ^nd Mr. S- Matjhew 

8car.». to Secretary TJmrlow* 5- Thurii 

4852. -...-... ,- ;!■ 

8 6 c 5 w , 2 >a# X0 ' Objections against the I^ord Balti- 
more's patent, a,nd reasons why 
the government of . Maryland 
should not be put 1^0 *H6 fyaj^ 
5. Thurl. 484. / -y^l 

1656. oa. 10. A paper relating to M^r$4ft&v ,5f 

• carv*. Thurl. 483. . ,.; Jt ; /: 
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A brevietof the proceeding of the J 6 ^ ^* ,a " 
Lord Baltimore and his officers 
and compilers in Maryland, a- 
: gainst the authority of the parlia- % 
i fiient ofthe commonwealth of Eng- 
land and against his highness the 
Lord prote&or's authority, laws 
and government. 5- Thurl. 486. 
The assembly of Virginia to Secre- 16560a. 15,. 

tary Thurlow- 5 Thurt 497. 8Car **' 

Tiie governor of Barbadoes to the 1657, Apr. 4. 

protedtor. 6 Thurl. 169. 9Cara ' 

.Petition ofthe general court at Hart- x6fx, Car. %. 
ford upon Connecticut for a char- 
, ten Smith's exam. App. 4- 
Charter ofthe colony of Conne&i- J l6 {j a p t *** 

cut. Smith's exam. App*: 6- I4 * 

The first charter granted by Chdrfei 166a-a.Mar.24. 

Tt v • x • er> v Apr. 4. 15 Cu- 

ll, to the proprietaries of Carolina, 

to wit to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Puke of Albemarle, Lord Craveu, 

Lord Berkeley, Lord Ashley, Sir 

George Carteret, Sir William 

* Berkley, and Sir John Colleton* 
4 Mcin- Am- 5S4. 

The concessions and agreement of 1664, F-b. i#>.- 
thelordspropreitorsof the province 
of ^STew Cassarea, 6r New-Jersey, 
to -and- with all and every ofthe . ' 

adventurers and all such as shall 
settle or plant there- Smith's New- 
Jersey. App. L. 

A grant of the colony of New- York l66 *> Mar> x * 

v" , ^ , ,. -ir i *q Car. a. 

to the Duke ol York, 
A commission to Colonel Nichols ^ 6 & A £ r ' 2 ^' 
and others to settle disputes in 
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• New England. Hutch- Hist Massi ' 
Bay, App. 537- 

1664, A P r - * 6 - The commission to Sir Robert Car- 
re and others to put the Duke of 
York in possession of Ne WwYork^ 
New- Jersey, and all other lahds 
thereunto appertaining. 

1664, Apr. a6. Sir Robert Carre and others procla- 
mation to the inhabitants ofNeW- 
York, New- Jersey, &c- Smith's 
N. J. 36. 

1664, June a 3 . Deeds of lease and release of New- 

*.lb Car. 2. Jerg ^ by ^ Duke of y ork ^ 

Lord Berkley and Sir George 

Carteret 
A conveiance of the Delaware cttm- 

ties to William Penn. • ■ . 

^1664, Au ff . Letters between Stuyvesant and fiW. 
119-29,20-30, onel Nichols on the English ridil 
6 2 c 4 pt A 4 ? 25 ' Smith's N. J. 57—42. ^ /' 

Treaty between the English ' tad 
1664, Aug. n. Dig - tch for tfic slIrrem!er tffa 

New-'Netherlands. Sm. N. J*' 4SP 4 
861,4 * Nicoll's commission to Sir RofcfcJ 

Carre to reduce the Dutch ofc Dek 
aware bay. Sm- N. J. 47- ^ - 

Instru6tions to Sir Robert Carr£ tor 
reducing of Delaware bay, and Set 
tling the people thefre under : ft& 
majesty's obedience* Sm. N- l*A% 
1*64, oa. 1. Articles of capitulation betweert-Sir 
Robert Carre and the Dutch 1 *!*! 
Swedes on Delaware bay and Dat- 
aware river. Sm.,N. J. 49 
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The determination of the commis- ***?• Dcr - *• 
sioners of the boundary between 
the Duke of York and Connefti* 

) >cut. Sm. Ex. Ap. 9* 

TJhe New Haven case. Smith's Ex. x ^ 4m 
-;.A0. 20. 

The second charter granted bj r i66 6 , June 13. 
i Cbarfes IL to the sam * proprietors M * 1? Car ' * 

. ^.Carolina 4 Mem. Am. 586. 

IJertaratioTi de guerre par la France ** 66} J an * ^* 
contre 1' Angleterre. S Mem Am, 

I?$cl#ratibn of war by the king ofEn- ***&> Feb. 9. 

',j*l3*M$ against the king of France. I7Car * 2, 

The treaty of peace between France 

/3pd) England made at Breda. 7 l66 7'J ul x 3 1 ; 

Corps Dipl. part 1.- p. 41. 2. 
>t ;*#£*»• Am. 32. 

Tfje tFQaty of peace and alliance be- 
tween England and the 'United 

i Sroyiioc^s made at Breda 7 Cor- 
<$%•> P* 1' P- 44. 2 Mem. Am. 40- fi 

A£jba. dg Ja cession de 1*. Acadie au x 7 " ' c * I7 
, fTpi^p France 2 Mem-Am» 40. 

Dillons from the governor and > 66 *> A *» l **< 
council of New York for .a better 
settlement of the government on 
jPeJ^are? Sm? N. J- 51. 

Lq^relaqe's order for customs at the 1668. 
IJoarkills-. Sim- N* J- 55- 

A confirmation of the grant of the ,6-Mty8, 
ponh^rn neck of Virginia to the 2I Car -* ; 
Earl of St- Alban's, Lord Berk- 
ley, Sir William Moreton $nd 
John Tretheway, 
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**?*> Incorporat 10a of the town of New- 

castle or Amstell. 

l67 cir FC 2 * 5 ' demise €>f the colony of Virginia 

^ ar * *' to the Earl of Arlington and Lord 

Culpepper for 31 years- M- S. 

1673-4. Treaty at London between king 

Charles II. and thd Dutch. Art*, 
cle VI. 
Remonstrances against the two 
grants of Charles II. of Northern 
and Southern Virginia- Ment d - 
Beverly. 65. 

1674, >iy 13. Sir George Carteret's instruaions to 
Governor Carteret 

1674, Nov. 9. Governor Andro^s proclamation on 

taking possession of Newcastle for 

the DuJke of York. Sm- N- J. 78. 

„ _ rt A proclamation for prohibiting the 

1675, Oa. l. .* t . c j« - %V 

317 Cir. a. importation of commodities ot Eu- 

rope into any of his majesty's 
plantations in Africa, Asia or 
America, whkh were not laden in 
England : and for putting all oth- 
er laws relating to the trade of the 
plantations in effe&ual exeeutieB. 

1676, Mar. 3 The concessions and agreement* of 
of the proprietors, freeholders 
and inhabitants of the pro^i«ee^of 
•West-New- Jersey in America. 
Stn. N.- J. App. % « 

,6 7 6, July 1. A deed quintipartite for the divisk» 
of New- Jersey. 
. Letter from the proprietors of JNEev- 

1 7 , ug. 1 . j et ^ e y to Ri c h ar( j Hartshonife.SiB. j 

N. J. 30. 
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Proprietors instructions to Jaiiies 
Wasse and ftichaf d Hartshorne- 

-"■ Srh/N.J.-8S, 

The charter of king Charles II. toiM/oa. 10, 
his subje&s of Virginia. M- S. 28 Car - 2 ' 

'Cautionary epistle from the trustees 1*76- 
of By Hinge's part of Nefr- Jersey • 
Sm.N.J.84. 

Indian deed for the lands between 1677,* Sept. 1*. 
Rankpkas creek and Timber 
creek, in New- Jersey. 
Indian deed for the lands from Old- 1677, $e P n 17. 
man's creek to Timber creek, 
in New- Jersey • 
Indian deed^for the lands from Ran- 1677, oa.i#* 
kokos creek to Assunpink creek, 
in New- Jersey. 

'The will of Sir George Carteret, l6 7*> *>ec. $. 
sole proprietor of East Jersey, or- f . 
dering the same ta be sold. 
An order of t!he king in council for 1680, Feb 16. 
the better encouragement of all 
his majesty's subje&s in their 
trade to his majesty'^ plantations, 
and for the better information of 
all his majesty's loving subje&s 
in these matters— -Lond. Gaz. No. 
1596. Title in Amer. library. 

-<* 134. 6 

Arguments against the customs de- i6Ui 
' manded in New West Jersey by 
the governor of New- York, ad- 

r dressed to the Duke's commis- 
sioners. Sin. N. J. 117. * - 
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i«soy June Extra&s of proceedings of the com- 
oa**6. ' mittee of trade and 'plantations; 
fi° V i8. 4 ao; c °pies of letters, reports, &d. be- 
2yDci\6 t Jween the board of traded Mr. 

1J°"" Jaa ' Penn ' Lord Bahimore and Sir 
feL 24- John Werden, in the behalf of the 

Duke of York and the settlement 

of the Pennsylvania boundaries by 

the L. C J. North- Votes of Repr« 

Pennsyl. vii — xiii- 

i68i, Mar. 4. A grant of Pennsylvania to William 
. Penn. Votes of Represen. Pennsyl. 
xviii. 

1681, * P r. 3. ^ e king's declaration to the inhab- 
itants and planters of the province 
of Pennsylvania. Va Repr. Penn. 
xxiv. 

xCBt, juiy n. Certain conditions or concessions a* 
greed upon by Williapi Penn 
proprietary and governor of 
Pennsylvania, and those who are 
the adventurers and purchasers in 
the same province — Votes of 
Rep. Pennsyl xxiv. 

1681, No?. 9. Fundamental laws of the province 
of West New- Jersey. Sm. N.J. 
126. 

i68i-«,jan.i4. The methods of the commissioners 
for settling and regulation of lands 
in New-Jersey. Sm. N. J. 137. 

j68t-2, f. i.* Indentures of lease and release by 
the executors of sir George Car- 
teret to William Penn and 1J. o- 
tilers, conveying East Jersey, 
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The Duke of York's fresh grant of l682 > Mar. 14. 
East New- Jersey to the. 24 pro- 
prietors. .. 

The frame of the government of the i6**> Apr. *$. 
province of Pennsylvania, in A- * 
merica. Votes of Repr. Penn. 
xxvii. 

The Duke of York's deed for Penn- l682 > Au ^ 21 ' . 
sylvania. Vo. Repr. Penn. xxxv. 

The Duke of York's deed of feoff- l683 > **«• 2 * 
ment of Newcastle and twelve 
miles circle to William Penn. V. 
Repr. Penn. 

The Duke of York's deed of feoff- ^^ Aug 24. 
ment of a tradtof land 12 miles 
.south from Newcastle to the 
Whorekills, to William Penn. 
Vo- Repr. Penn. xxxvii- 

A commission to Thomas Lord Cul- jjf^; * 7 * 
pepper to be lieutenant and gover- 
nor-general of Virginia. M. S. 

An a£t of union for annexing and u- 1682 10th mo. 
niting of the counties of Newcas- 6th day * 
tie, Jone's ami Whorekill's, alias 
Deal, to the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of naturalization of all 
foreigners in the province ^and 
counties aforesaid. 

An a& of settlement. l6 * 2 > Dcc - *• 

The frame of the government of the 1683, Apr. * 
province of Pennsylvania and ter- 
ritories thereunto annexed in A- 
merica. 
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f 1633.Ap.17.27. 1654. ^b. 12. i68 5$ Mar. 17. P r0 reedinM 

\ May 30. .July a, 16, 23. Aug. 1 8, 26. "OCCCUlDgS 

< June 12. Sept. 30. Sc f u jf' oitnecom- 

' DCC ' 9; £ov'.7. 17,3X ' mittee 0f 

trade & plan- 
tations itr the dispute between 
Lord Baltimore and Mr, Penn. 
Vo. R. P. xiii — xviiu 

i*8 3 , July, 17. A commission by the proprietors of 
East-New-Jersey to Robert Bar- 
clay to be governor. Sm. N. J. 
166. 

1683^26 An order of council for issuing a 

quo warranto against the charter 
of the colony of the Massachuset's 
bay in New- England, with his ma- 
jesty's declaration that in case the 
said corporation of Massachuset's 
bay shall before prosecutioirhad 
upon the same quo warranto make 
^ {u}\ submission and "entire re- 
signation to his royal pleasure, he 
will then regulate their charter in 
such manner as shall be for his 
service and the good of that co- 
iony. Title in American library. 
139.6. 
1683, s-.pt. »«, ^ commission to Lord Howard of 
35^.2. Effingham to be lieutenant and 

governor- general of Virginia* M. % 

.i<8<,May 3 : ^ . humble address of the chief 

governor, council and represent** 
tives of the island of Nevis,.inthe 
West- Indies, presented to his ma- 
jesty by colonel Netheway and 
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Captain Jefferson, at Windsor 
May 3/1684. Title in Amr, libr. 
142 3. cites Lond- Gaz. No. 
1627. . 

A treaty with the Indians at Albany. l6 * 4 » Au s- * 

A treaty of neutrality for America 1686, Nov. lit 

■ : between France aftd England. 7. 
Corps Dipl. part 2, p. 44. 2, Mera. 
Am. 40. 

By the king, a proclamation for the x68 ?» J**' ao * 
more effectual reducing and sup. 
pressing of pirates and privateers 
in America, as well on the sea as 
on the land in great numbers, com- 
minting frequent robberies and pi- 
racies, which hath occasioned a 
great prejudice and obstru&ion 
to trade and comme rce, and given 
a great scandal and disturbance to 
our government in those parts. 
Title Amer. libr. 147. 2. cites 
Lond. Ga2. No. 2315. 

Constitution of the council of pro- l68 ?» Fcb * , »- 
prietors of West Jersey. Smith's 
N. Jersey. 199. 

A confirmation of the grant of the ^^.^ 
- Northern neck^of Virginia to Lord 
Culpepper. 

Governor Coxc's declaration to the 1687,^5. 
council of proprietors of West- 
Jersey. Sm. N. J. 190. 

Provisional treaty of Whitehall con- 1687, Dec. it < 
' cerning America between France 
and England. 2 Mem. de P Am. 8 9. 

z 2 
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l6 *7* Governor Coxe's narrative relating 

. to the division line dire&edto the 
council of proprietors of West- Jer- 
sey. Sm. App. No. 4. 

l6$ " The representation of the council of 

proprietors of West- Jersey to teo? 

) vc^nor Burnet. Smith- App. No. 5. 

The remonstrance and petition of the 

inhabitants of East New- Jersey to 

the king- Sm. App. No- 8» 

The memorial proprietors of East 

New- Jersey to the Lords of trade. 

Sm. App- No. 9* 

*j668, Sept. 5. Agreement of the line of partition 
between East and West New- Jer- 
sey. Smith's N- J. 196. 

% 6 9U Conveyance of the government of 

West-Jersey and territories, by 
Dr. Coxe, to the West-Jersey so- 
ciety* 

1*91, o*. 7. a charter granted by King William 
and Queen Mary to the inhabitants 
of the province of Massachusets 
bay in New England. 2 Mem de V 
Am. 593. 

1496, Nov. 7. The frame of government of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania and the ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging, pas-, 
sed by Gov* Markham- No. 7. 
1696. 

1*97, Sept. a** The treaty of peace between France 
and England, made at Ryswjefc 
7 Corps Dipl. part % p. 399. 2 
Mem. Am. 89- . 
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The opinion arid answer of the Lords l6 ^' Jul * * 
of trade to the memorial of the 
proprietors of Ea^t-New- Jersey. 
Sm. App. no. 10. . 

The memorial of the proprietors of I79 °* 

r East-New Jersey to the Lords of 
Trade. Sm. App.no. 11. 

The petition of. the proprietors of 
East and West New- Jersey to the 
Lords justices of England. Sm. 
App. no, 12. 

A confirmation of the boundary be- I700 , w. 8 . 
twe&ithe eolonies of New- York 
and Conneflicut, by the crown. 

The memorial of the proprietors of *i°h Au fr ia < 
/East and West New- Jersey to the 

. King. Sm. App« no- 14. 

Representation of the Lords of trade I701 ' °^ 2# 
to the Lords justices* Sm. App. 
no. 13. 

A treaty with the Indians. X70X ' 

Report of Lords of trade toking Wii- wi-*, Jan. &> 
liam, of draughts of a commission 
and instruflions for a governor of 
New- Jersey, Sm. New- Jersey. 

, 262. \ 

Surrender from the proprietors of I7 ° 2,AprI> 
East and West New-Jersey, of 
their pretended right of govern- 
ment to her majesty Q. Anne. Sm. 
N, J. 211. 

The Queen's acceptance of thesur- *7° 2 » Apr.i7< 
render of government of East and 
West-Jersey. Sm. N.J. 219. 
. Instruftions to lord Cornbury. Sm. ^w» Nov..**, 
N.J. 23a * 



f 7 w,Dcc.5. & commission from Queen Annate 
Lord Cornbury, to be captain ge- 
. neral and governor ihefetef of 
New- Jersey. Sm. N. J. 220. ' ' ; 

17*3. M e a 7- Recognition by the council of pro- 
prietors of the true boundary of 
the deeds of Sept. 10. and 0€t 10, 
1677, (NewJersey) Sm. Nri. 
v 96. --' 

1703- Indian deed for the lands above tbfc 

faHs of the Delaware in WestJer- 

sey; - * 

Indian deed for the lands at the head 

of liankokus river, in West-Jer- 

-- sey. 

1704, June 18. A proclamation by Queen Anne, for 
setling and ascertaining the cur- 
rent rates of foreign coins in Ame- 
rica, Sm. N J. ?8L 

i7»5, May 3. Additionalinstru&ions to lord Corn- 
bury. Sm. N. J. 235. 

f 707, M»y> 3. Additional instru&ions to lord Corn- 
bury. Sm. N. J. 253* 
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1708-9,1^. se. Instructions to the governor of New- 
Jersey and New- Vorfc. Sm- J. 361 
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missioners to survey and $et$e 
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1 HE preceding sheets having been 
submitted to my friend Mr- Charles Thomp- 
son, Secretary of Congress, he has furnished 
me with the following observations, which have 
too much merit not to be communicated. * v 

(A.) p. 24, Besides the 'three channels of 
communication mentioned between the western 
waters and the Atlantic, there are two others to 
which the Pennsylvanians are turning their at- 
tention ; one from Prescjwe-Isle, on Lake Erie, 
to Le Boeuf, down the Allegbaney to Kiski- 
niintas, then up the Kiskimintas, and from 
thence* by a small portage, to Juniata, which 
falls into the Snsquehanila : the^ other from 
Lake Ontario to the East Branch of the Dela- 
ware, and down that to Philadelphia* Both 
these are said to be very practicable : and„ con- 
sidering the enterprising temper of the Penn- 
sylvan'utns, and particularly of the merchants of 
Philadelphia, whose obje& is concentered; in 
promoting the commerce and trade of one pity, 
it is not improbable but one or both of these 
communications will be opened and improved. 
a a 
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(B.) p- 27. The refle&ions I was led into oh 
viewing this passage of the Patovvmac through 
the Blue ridge wer#, that this country must have 
suffered some violent convulsion, aad that the 
face ©fit must have been changed from what it 
probably was some centuries _ago : that the 
broken and ragged faces of the mountains on 
each side the river; the tremendous rocks, 
which are left with one end fixed in the preci- 
pice, and the other jutting out, and seemingly 
ready to fall for want of support ; the bed of the 
river for several miles below obstru&ed, and 
filled with the loose stones carried from this 
mound ; in short, every thing on which you 
cast your eye evidently demonstrates a disrup- 
ture and breach in the mountain, and that, be- 
fore this happened, what is now a fruitful vale, 
was formerly a great lake or colleftion of water, 
which possibly might have here formed a migh- 
ty cascade, or had it& vent to the ocean by the 
Susquehanna, where the Blue ridge seems to 
terminate. Besides this, there are other parts 
of this country which bear evident traces of a 
like convulsion. From the best accounts I have 
been able to obtain, the place where the Dela- 
ware now ilows through the Kittatinny moun- 
tain, which is a continuation of what ir called* 
the North ridge, or mountain, was not its ori- 
ginal course, but that it passed through what is 
now called u the Wind-gap," a place several 
miles to the westward, and about an hundred 
feet higher than the bed of the river- This 
Wind-gap is about a mile broad, and the stones 
in it such as seem to have been washed for 
ages by water running over them- Should this 
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have been the case, there must have been a 
large lake behind that mountain, and by some 
uncommon swell in the waters, or by some con- 
vulsion of natnre the river must have opened 
its way through a different part of the mountain, 
and meeting there with less obstruction, carried 
away with it the opposing mounds of earth, and 
deluged the country below with the immense 
collc&ion of waters to which this new r passage 
gave vent. There are still remaining; and dai- 
ly discpvered, innumerable instances of such a 
deluge on both sides of the river, after it passed 
the hills above the falls of Trenton, and reached 
the champaign. On the New-Jersey side, which 
is flatter than the Pennsylvania side, alPthe 
country below Croswick hills seems to have 
been overflowed to the distance of from ten to 
fifteen miles back from the river, and to have 
acquired a new soil by the earth and clay 
brought down and mixed with the native sand. 
The spot on which Philadelphia stands evi- 
dently appears to be made ground* The differ- 
ent strata through which they pass in digging 
to water, the acorns, leaves, and sometimes 
branches, which are found above twenty feet 
below the surface, all seem to demonstrate this. 
I am informed that at Yorktown in Virginia, 
in the bank of York river, therp are different 
strata of shells and earth, one above another, 
which seem to point out that the country there 
has undergone several changes; that the sea 
has, for a succession of ages, occupied the 
place where dry land now appears ; and that 
the ground has been suddenly raised at various 
period^ What a change would it make in the 
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country below* should the mountains at Niaga- 
ra, by any accident, be cleft asunder, and a pas- 
sage suddenly opened to drain off the waters of 
Erie and the upper lakes ! While ruminating 
on these subje&s, I have, often been hurried 
away by fancy, and led to imagine, that what is 
now the bay of Mexico, was once a champaign 
country.; and that from the spoint or pape of 
Florida, there was a continued range of moun- 
tains through Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Barbadoes, and Tri- 
nidad, till it reached the coast of America, and 
formed the shores which bounded the ocean, 
and guarded the country behind ; that by some 
convulsion or shock of nature, the sea had brok- 
en through these mounds, and deluged that vast 
plain, till it reached the foot ofthe Ades ; that be- 
ing there heaped up by the trade \Vinds, always 
blowing from one quarter, it had found its way 
back, as it continues to do, through the gulpb 
between Florida and Cuba, carrying with it the 
loom and sand it may have scooped from the 
country it had occupied, part of which it may 
have deposited on the shores of North- America, 
and with part formed the Banks of Newfound- 
land. But these are only the visions of fancy. 

(5.) p. 4(>. There is a plant, or weed, call* 
cd the James-town weed*, of a very singular 
quality. The late Dr. Bond informed me, that 
he had under his care a patient, a young girl, 
who had put the *eeds of this plant into her eye,, 
which dilated the pupil to such a degree, that 
she could see in the dark, but in the light was 

* Datura pericardii* ercft s ovjtk- Linn. 



aW^ii^bTiiia^ the leaVes had- 

wfteA : edf en r by a ship's J crew that arrived a'. 
jVhfes \o\vii\ are Well known*. 
mVytf 1 ^: M6ns. Buffon has indeed given 
at\ J 4fliyftih^ ffifture of human n&ttrte ih his'de-* 
sfe^tJdhwthe man of Afnerica. But sure I 
^¥n there rfetfei- vv&s a' pi&ti*e mote .unlike the 
<#!ginat He gi&hts indeed that his stature is 
the same as that of the man of Europe. He 
nifght have 'admitted, that the Iroquois wereT 
larger , and the Lcnopi, or Delawares\ talletf'* 
than people in Europe generally are. But h6 
says their orgahs of generation ar£ smaller dnd 
weaker thari those of Europeans. Is this'a fiifiW - 
I believe not ; at lekst it is art obserVatfbft I ne- 
ver heard before.... 'They haVei^be^4i n H&d^ 
he known the pains and troublfe it t^tsthtf itttti 
t6 phick out by the roots the haifrthat f |jrb#& 
on their faces, he would have seen that nattife^ 
had not been deficient in that respefh Everj^ 
nation h&'lt customs. 1 have seen an Indian 
bttiivWitfi a looking-glass in his hand, examiri- 
iAghis fSce for /hours together, iiid plucking 
out" by .-the roots every hair he could discover, 
with a kindof ttveezer made of a piece of fine 
brass? wii^e, that had been-twlsted round a stick, 
afid' whfth' he used with great dexterity.... 
4fl, Ijhiijj f haf e no ardor for their females." It is 
tfhxt T tm?¥ (to hot indulge those excesses, nor dis- 
ced w^M6n'dness which is customary in Eu- 
rofe^^^bht^Hii 1 is not owing to a defeat in na- 
ttiti J <6}5? w iftdnhers. ! Their febul is whblly 
betot tlpbti tfMri* 1 This is what procures them 

* An instance oftemporary ithbecility produced bytbMti is mciv- 
iioned. Bcaerl. H< of Vfrg. b. 2.c. 4. 

a a 2 
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glory among the men, and makes £hei}fc.4hp a $"; 
f miration of the women. To thist&e^ar^.edu^* 
cated from their earliest .youth* V^hfcji they, 
pursue came uith ardor, when they bear the ^ 
fatigues of the chase, when they Mistahi. ^anc^ 
suffer patiently hunger and cold ; it is npt sa, 
much for the sake of the game they pursue, as , 
to convince their parents and the council of tjie ; 
nation that they are fit to be enrolled in the, 
number of the warriors. The songs of the wo- 
men, the dance of the warriors, the sage coun-- 
cil of the chiefs, the tales of the old, the triupn, 
phal entry of the warriors returning with sue- , 
cess from battle, and the respe£l paid to those . 
who distinguish themselves in war, and in sub- .- 
duing their enemies ; in short, every thing they 5l 
see or hear tends to inspire them, with an ardeptL* 
desire for military fame. If a young man were^ 
to discover a fondness for women before he k&&u 
been to war, he would become the contempts 
of the men, and the scorn and redicule of the > 
women. Or where he to indulge himself with a^ 
captive taken in war, and much more were he , 
to offer violence in order to gratify , his lust, he », 
would incur indejiable disgrace. The seem-, 
ing frigidity of the men, therefore, is the effe;6l» 
of manners, and not a defedl of nature. Be-. 
sides, a celebrated warrior is oftener courted*,* 
t>y the females, than he has occasion to court ; » 
and this is a point of honor which the men aira; tl 
at. Instances similar to that of Ruth and Boa^# ;i . 
are not uncommon among them. For though,^ 

* When Boaz had eaten and drank, and Ma heart was merry, he . . 
went to lie down at the and of the heap of corn r and Ruth came toft*"' 1 * 
ly, and uncovered his feet, and laid hci do w*. Ruth iti f» , t i ; »y 
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% the women are modest and diffident, and* stf 
bashful that they seldom lift up their eyes, and 
scarce ever look a man full in thte face^yet, be- 

v ing brought up in great subje6Uon, custbrti and 
and Planners reconcile them t(> modes of dating, 
vfrhich, judged :of by Europeans, would be 
deemed inconsistent with the rules of female 
decorum and propriety. 1 once saw a young 
widow, whose husband, a warrior^ had died 
abbot eight days before, hastening tb finish her 
grief, and who by tearing her hair, Seating her 
breast, and drinking spirits, made the tears flow; 
in great abundance, inorderthatshemightgrfeve 
much in a short space of time, and be married 
that evening to another young warrior. 1 The, 
manner in which this was viewed by the men 
arid women of the tribe* who stood round, si- 
lent and solemn spectators of the scene,- and 
the indifference with which they answered my . 
question, respecting it, convinced me that it was. 
no unusual custom. I have known men ad- 
vanced in years, whose wives were old and past 
child-bearing, take young wives, and hive chit* 
dren,< though the practice of polygamy is not 
common. Does this favor of frigidity, or want * 
of ardor for the female ! Neither do they seem 
to be' dificieat in natural affe&ion. I have seen 
both fathers and mothers in the deepest afflic- 
tion, when their children have been dangerously 
illy though I believe the affe&ion is stronger 
in the descending than the ascending scale, and. 
though custom forbids a father to grieve im- 
moderately for a son slain in battle. " That. 
they are timorous and cowardly ," is a charac- 
ter with which there is little reason to charge 
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them, \vkcn we rccolldft th^nufener karw^richtf 

the Iroquois n*et Mons.- > >who'jnferdh&H 

into their country ; i n which fhe old mcjn^^ljo 
scorned to fly, or to survive the xrapturcsbf tlieiri 
town, braved death like the old Romans; M^tHi/ 
time of the Gauls, and in which, they^oon tdfio 
terre venged themselves by sacking andldefcfcrov^ 
ing Montreal'* - Bait^ above all, the unshakoii^ 
fortitude with which they bear the mo8b*jjb-£ 
cruciating tortures and death when taken piiu; 
soners, ought to exempt them from that- cfaa-w 
raster. Much less are they to be oharafteriscda** 
a people of no vivacity, and who are excited* ! 
to a&ienor motion only by the calls of -hunger 
aad thirst. Their dances in which they>aM>T 
much delight, and which to^an European won Wif 
bcthe most severe exercise, fuMy -cootradi^ 
tllisf not to mention their fat igumg* marches^ 
and the toil tKey voluntarily and cheerfotty?6W 
dergo in their military expeditions* ? Itnt&ti&fi 
that when at home, they do not employ) thenM 
selves in labor or the culture oftth© soil t iifadl 1 
this again is the effeft of customs and rcranntfrs^ 
which have assigned that to tfaeprovSnfcemtfthe^ 
women. But it is said, they ai£ &Verseto)£*0*tf 
ciety and a social life. Can atty ttiingbeiiaarip 
inapplicable than this to & people who^fclways^ 
livfc in towns or dans i Or /can they/be €pidJ<tfcJ 
havfc 110 4 republic,* ». who oonduS: all* thewaft » 
fairs 1 in national coirncils^whd pmle-theAseAvW 
in the&r national ohara^n'Whooop#ddi4an&m J 
suit of injury done to <fcn individual -by a dtnaJi 
ger ias done- to the whole, o*>d< reseat itiacooiv' 
dingly ? In short this pi&u#ef*is not applicable 



to any nation of Indians I have ever heard of in 
North-America. 

- (5j) p. 130. As far as I have been able to 
learn, the country from the sea coast to the 
Afleghaney, and from the most southern waters 
of James river up to Patuxen fiver, how in the 
state of Maryland, was occupied by three dif- 
ferent nations of Indians, each of which spoke 
a different language, and were under seperate 
and distinct governments. What the original 
or real names of those nations were, I have not 
been able to learn with certainty: but by us 
they are distinguished by the names of Pow- 
hatans, Mannahoacs, and Monacons, now called 
Tuscaroras. The Powhatans, who occupied 
the country from the sea shore up to the falls 
of the rivers, were a powerful nation, and seem 
to have consisted of seven tribes, five on the 
.western and two on the eartern shore* Each 
of these tribes was subdivided into towns, fa- 
milies, or clans, who lived together. All the 
nations of Indians in North America lived in the 
hunter state, and depended for subsistence on 
hunting, fishing, and the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and a kind of grain which was plant- 
ed and gathered by the women, and is now 
known by the name of Indian corn. Long po- 
tatoes, pumpkins of various kinds, and squash- 
es, were also found in use among them. ' They 
had no flocks, herds, or tamed animals of any 
kind. Their government is a kind of patriarchi- 
al confederacy .. Every town or family 'has a 
chief, w r ho is distinguished by a particular title, 
and .whom we commonly call " Sachem." the 
several towns or families that compose a tribe, 
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have a chief who preside over it, tffvd tha seve- 
ral tribes composing a nation have a chief who 
presides over the whole nation. These chiefs 
are generally men advanced in years, and dis- 
tinguished by their prudence and abilities In 
council. The matters which merely regard a 
town or family are settled by the chief and prin- 
cipal men of the town : those which regard a 
tribe, such as the appointment of head warri- 
ors or captains, and settling differences be- 
tween different towns and families, are regulat- 
ed at a meeting or council of the chiefs from 
the several towns ; and those which regard the 
whole nation, such as the making war, conclud- 
ing peace, or forming alliances with the neigh* 
boring nations, are deliberated on and deter- 
mined in a national council composed of the* 
chiefs of the tribe, attended by the head war*. 
riors and a number of the chiefs from the towns* 
who are his counsellors. In every town there- 
is a council house, where the chief and old men 
of the town assemble when occasion requiwk^ 
and consult what is proper to be done. Kvety 
tribe has a fixed place for the chiefs of the town 
to meet and consult on the business of. the 
tribe : and in every nation there is what they call 
the centralcouncil house, or central council fire* 
w here the chiefs of the several tribes, with the, 
principal Warriors, convene to consult and.de- 
termine on their national affairs. When any 
matter is proposed in the national council, his 
common for the chiefs of the several tribes to 
consult thereon apart with their counsellors, and 
when they have agreed, to deliver the opinion 
of the tribe at the national council : and, as 
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there government seems to test wholly on per- 
suasion, they endeavor, by mutual concessions, 
to obtain unanimity. Such is the government 
that still subsists among the Indian nations 
bordering upon the United States. Some his- 
torians seem to think, that the dignity of of- 
fice of Sachem was hereditary. But that opini-" 
on does not appear to be well founded. The sa- 
chem or chief of the tribe seems to be by elec- 
tion. And sometimes persons who are stran- 
gers, and adopted into the tribe, are promoted 
to this dignity, on account of their abilities. 
Thus on the arrival of Captain Smith, the first 
founder of the colony of Virginia, Opechancan- 
ough, who was Sachem or chief of the Chick- 
ahominies, one of the tribes of the Powhatans, 
is said to have been of another tribe, and even 
-of another nation, so that no certain account 
could be obtained of his. origin or descent. 
The chiefs of the nation setm to have been by 
a rotation among the tribes. Thus when Capt. 
Smith, in the year 1609, questioned Powhatan 
(who was the chief of the nation, and whose 
proper name is said to have been Wahunsona- 
cock) respecting the Succession, the old chief 
informed him, " that he was very old, and had 
seen the death of all his people thrice* ; that 

* Tbi» U one generation more than the poet ascribes to the life of 
"Nestor. 

To d' ededuo mm genea? meropo anthropon 
£pbthiathoi oi prosthen atna trap hen ed' egneonto 
JLu Puloe£athee»meta de tntatoiairicaasscn. 

I. Hom. II. 2501 
Twt> fleneratidns now had passed away, 
Wise by his rules, and happy by his sway ; 
Twoa^esoVr his n; tivc realm he reign 'd, 
And now-th' example of the third remaiu'd. Pon. 
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not one of 1 these ^ett^raliotts ^rtfct^fttilg 
except himself;'' that^hfe ihuSt tofln^^n**-!** 
supcession descend in,or(5$rto hte Ijpotfw* Of* 
bhapa'n, Opechbictfho(igh, and' Gfetgtaugk, land 
then to his two sisters ami th*ir ti*o> daugtVM?f^ff 
Bui tliesfc \vere appellations designating $tfc 
tribes' m M th6 confederate- : Fdr th*-pe#sd*ii 
-naifa^d'art'ftot'Ws" te£l brothers; birttheitKc* 
•of '&\$fetto\i tribes.' L^cordingly in» *16l«\ ^rhea 
■TfcAvHattm cli/d^hb \vas succeeded byOpiehapi. 
#n, &nd#fler hfcj disce^seOpechafieaAoiighrijiCi- 
"baixie efrfcf of thfc nation. 1 *ieed billy mentidfi 
tfn'otfttr instance tfy shew that the chiefe iof the 
trilles'elaiWed this kfcictoecl-with the head of tfefe 
ridtioifi v Iii : I622, when Raleigh Crafchav^was 
ViWJ&pteaw/the -Sfacl.emo^'chieff iof tte JPa. " 

* torit fe'fis , 'Opfcchknttantfugh, Hvhohad > gre^t T>d^- 
^r %iid nifitJ l eiiee,'beirig the dec^Kltrisf^inHfeb 
'riatkJrl;- and next in* succession to Ophshapafe, 
atfcf <tho ^as» a bitter but^edtfet enef^ ttrtiie 
"English; ami 'wanted to*e«gtfge^ii$ - notion 'fa* 

war with them, sent two baskets of fcseatffe tt*4hb 
FatfoVyrhac chiefs and ^dsired *himfit«%*IHiite 
EngMhmeh thatMtas'w&to tatfh;? ; ;Ja£#aaw ie- 
plied' titet the ; Englisfr wfcerfe his ftii*to$te,<i&iU 
Oplbn^aiY his brother, att&tfaflt i&fci^fi&^thfefle 
should be no blood shed bitwesi* liheiinbyttfs 
means/ It'is also to be* obsafrved^thali'vrtfrii^ 
the English first came^eivin * alhfjtbf ft cdiff^ 1 . 
ences with any of the* chiefe Ithtyi' ttontv&iiify 

* heard hiihWa*6 mtfttt&tv of <Ms/ birtbth^Ii^ah 
' tfhotii he ■ Hittet^oitSltft, ( ot* tot&hxnwch* Ttfdf- 

red r theih{ me&nmg tltejfeb)tciiteJthG)AfefiJAf 
the t\ation,' o> the tribe^tn^con^eraey^qllHe 
Manahoacb* are said to huvatteefilak^fede*i- 
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§JF «$feur tribe*, and mallUpoe witfcfre Moi\a_- 
£&p&, ; in the war which they were carrying on 
3g%te*<st the PQW&ataps* 

... To the northward of these there was another 
powerful nation which, occupied the.pouhtry 
from tjie head of the Ches^peak bay t up to 
the, Kittatinney mountains, and as far eastward 
#s Connecticut river, comprehending that part 
ipf New-York which lies between the Highlands 
and the ocean, all the state of New- Jersey, that 
part of Pennsylvania which is watqred below 
the range of the Kittatiqney mountains, by the 
xivers or streams falling into the Delaware, and 
the county of Newcastle in the state of Dela- 
ware, as far as Duck creek , . It is to be observ- 
ed, that the nations of Indians distinguished 
their countries one from another by natural 
boundaries, such as ranges of mountains or 
Streams of water. - But as the heads of rivers 
frequently interlock, or approach near to each 
Other, as those who live upon, a stream claim 
the country watered by it, they often encroach- 
ed on.each other, and this is a constant source 
of war between the different nations. The na- 
Jion occupying the tra£t of country last describ- 
cd v called, themselves Lenopi. The French 
% writers. call them.Loups; and among the Eng- 
lish they are now commonly called Delawares* 
^hfej nation or. confederacy consisted of five 
£r*b0$t, who all spoke one language. 1. The 
/Citthohdeki, who dwelton the west side of the 
rbter now called Delaware, a name which it 
.took from Lord De la War, who put into it on 
Jntb passage from Virginia in the year , 

-but which by the Indians was called Chiho^oc*. 

b b 
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try c?4^V ^ e !M e JT*?y» fiflBtfthe Jfcwkflli to th* 
sea. , , &., ^W lyfpr^y^.wh^ dvefdll 0D~tii£ai|»» 
perWeaflfts a£th? Dflawftre, frqnvthe KittatteL 
ney mountains dQwjn tp d)e Lehigh <>r>we*tebi 
branch! pf the-J^l^wjareV .4 Xhe WaHagaj 
who ^re sometimes calledRiveit Imliam,<fcomb4 
times Mohickari^era, who hadt $hsu? (fovelHab 
between the west branqh.of Bc&wape (mdHw 
shon r s river, from the Kittathmey t idge kfotaatt 
the, Rariton : and 5. The Mahiccon $ o^:Maa 
hattan, who opcupied Statanlsland, York Island 
(which from its beiog the principal seatoStbchi 
residence tyas formerly palled Mabatt*ti):Loaf£ 
Inland and* .that pa^t of Nejy- Ypfk and CoanfeGu 
tjlWtYpichJ^^ Hudson and Cota6c» 

ficut "rivers, from.thf^ighlajid, M&ich %&*&sM 
ffntiaiion of the ,Kiu#tinftey ridge down* to.; thfc 
$ouh(t /"This ^nation had a olose alliance *titJi 
the. Sha^ariese, wholly ed on the S^cq^^feaftfut 
arid to the westward of that Hv«r| ! as fl&?-3* thfe 
AHeghaney mou^ains,. and carried Op, a s Job# 
#ar with another powerful patiqp c* , <tenf0dera* 
c$ of Indians, wfrieh; lived to tK$ n§rth:q£th*ifll 
between tjie/Kittatinney mount^nsi> j& thtghW 
lands, and the late Ontario) and ^whqxsti theib) 
selves Mingoes, and "are called >^y th^'. PrewAr 
Writers Iro^noi$ v by ^he Eng}ish,the G 5iivfeJ l Ja*? 
tion?, andl>y,thel|^ana tathf ^uihw^rjb 1&& 
#hbte they were ^t warV }^ 
ifeaif.'tt&f tfivrfpig oP\ m its greyest Issj^i Itterifc 
^atot^irf: Smith prst^rftypd ip ¥irginia/.:Th» 
Mihgjb warriors, ha4 p^netr^ted daw# #!eiSti$ii 
queharih^K tpthe ^puth.of iu hi Pf^frfM* 
#*cu*sk>Hs u£ th$ t tjay, at the mQuth r 0fd&ts* 
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twte or rsetenH of l their <mfides full of Warrioi^', 
**$tD*wtrt c&iii*a§ %0 ' attack' tfyeir enemies in 
sjaki s^m fetf &n ex <^rsfck 4 hicfr Bd Jf ad made 
*«fow^ weeks %€#Qrfe tiB thel£appattan#6ck, and; 
i«3rfiich \v$ hid ahskkmislt uith ii 'party of the 
Manahoaesv aiklMt^k^n a Mother of one t> f thdr 
-darkiFs A^r&diie^ tie first* heard of this ''hatioir. 
JRwH^jsii he^sfceidf the prisoner *hV hpsiiatfen 
•usttaobed the *Erfg^telir f Tiie prfsotitr ^aid ? b^ 
icaMe fete -natioa had h#ard th^t ^e E^Ii^ 
.feamefroin iHider the world to4ake thejr vroiid 
irorii them. Being asbfcd, how iriany *v^rtd6^he 
' %oewl? be said, he fcnew htat oiie, Which wa^ 
3i«§^ tlie sky tl^ 

«s*Cil >of Pmtfeaians, itfee Mkiakfo^ 
SAKaiwoatacsV < Being oue&tipried c^c^hfe^ 
Afae hfcfceay he $aid, iSiey diveitfW a .g&at \faW£ 
J&tbe no^i that <tfoey liad'rtiatiy f^afe v a&d ib 
teca^«©n^'3Ch«tttey wtged^with #Tr<Hie restcC 
*be «torkl. The Mmgoieonfedbracj; tJien eonV 
i^isted $xftfiv*e tribes 4 three wJk> artf tfoe^ktet; to 
awkt , tth*< 1&eHiacas v Itf ho :&v# tQ *he west, the J^o* 
tmvlcsto ihe-caBt, md tfeOnOnfiagasfeet-weeft 
lliom ;.?and two *toh© are ^ea^d t%e younger 
*rf*>ei,'»ameiy t *the Cayugas and Oiieidas. AH 
-Ae^itHbes sp^ak one-Iaftguage,' and were then 
nafiedwa^ose confederacy, and occupied the 
ii^ df Country from the cast end of ldke Erie 
tto^ilke^ChattiplAfft, and fi^om the <Kittatinney\ 
<aftdlHightend$ to fcheteke Ontario and jhe river 
;6dcIaragiHV'dr ^t/Lawi^nc^e, Theytaad soirie< 
tim€ b&ofcihkt 'carried on a war With a nation, 
^bMiwd beyond the lakes and wene called 
>&*tt*$oi#lae<fr. *?n -this war thev w^re%iofs*ed* 
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but having made a peace "with, them, through 
the inter Gefisicm of the Ercaefewlio;owrec4 tfo^n 
settling Canada, they;&iriiedlheM< afcms :agam$t 
the Lenopi ; and as the war was kmgantf doubt, 
ful, they, in the* cjourse of it v ifot : b61y;exfehed 
their whol& force, bat put Ui^prafiUce fevety 
•measure which prudencc.orpo|icy ceroid devise 
.to bring it to % successful issue. Far this pur/ 
pose they fcent their course down ^he Soscju^ 
iiannahyaml warring with the Indians in tKfcir 
w^ay,? and having penetrated as far as the maritk 
of it, they; by the terror of their arms, engag- 
ed a iiation, no\V knp\^n by the name of Nfnti- 
.fcdeks;; -Gonoys, and Tuteloes, and. who lived 
betwieo Chefcapeak aad Delaware bay s r anil 
^b^deripg pn the tribe of Chix)hocki t Xo enter in- 
to an Jdliaitoe^th them* They also formed 
an aMmKC with the Monakans, and stimulated 
them to a war with the Lenopi and their coufe. 
derates. At the same time the Mohawks carried 
on a furious war do\Vn the Hudson against the 
Mohkcons and River Indians^-and compelled 
them to purchase a temporary and prefcarious 
^eaee,by acknowledging them to be their* su- 
perior*, tod paying an arinuul tribute.: THc 
Lenopi' being surrounded with enerores^ahd 
hard pressed; and having lost many, of their 
w^rrioi^s, were at last compelled 4o sw*r Bk 
pe&e;, #hich was granted tothetn^oikthe^don- 
ditiou that they should put themselves imtl£rtl$e 
protfe€tion of the Mingoesy Confine tben^elvfes 
to raiding cofri, haming for the subsistence of 
theit fozmlibft, and no longer have the porwer.cif 
making war. This is what the Indians oaH 
making them women. And in this condition 



i*Jwr bepopos fanfare j tviiepi ; Wiiiiam f^enn fi r»t 
iarri^jDd.a'ud began the /setttoi^ehtiof ^ Pentey*- 

?tfc Lidaian s,as weliii$ from the pxaiSticci of ihose 

;itij^vii3 and &tiH >ocmtinue$ to die, a &®s\$i%&t Jim- 

-tarn iamohg ;*be Jndians : to gathct i^p the Partes 

lofilbe i^aB^jafacLdepc^t them ki Wp^fitiouiar 

place* Thus, :when£bey ^mafccfteaofeljtritbvwj^ 

rfita&ion withiwfhcan they ^haMtJatt^tm^^^a* 

Jwrjfing the. hatchet, .thcyr^a^ upiltedaekliof 

.3nsai& jaam, ;aod say* ^ Wp? iwaw ^^baliiip«fiil3|e 

daoncA <afi those wlio.hitve bto^steiii;} md^kmf 

sdBe^-'t^'V/Setiuffi'i^ treats /oft^ 

'sides,; it is customary whe^aaprfitht^iriBe^t 

« .distance Tropijiome, &fybvrif$ikm$ a^j^ei> 

«ar4s to ,came: japditufcemp-tfctGr bone* -tei^beMl* 

iiry, titem hanie. { *Ata toeatynrhtirih Lwasivdel^at 

Aiaaoaster with the Six Kauonsv rniz-vf thcjm 

^died^ and k^^mkd Eniith^^ 

4iK*c$ iiwi tfce town, ■>..£mB&&iite^w-&%Hfc 

iy oatue aikMo^^p^ bo^y^teq)a^^ ^e 

4fcih from the Iwmca; by. boiling &nd £w<abi**g 

&fa*m : ckanp and carried theoata t^cte posited 

lin tlie sepulahrdsuof iheir;io*0e$tor&.> X fyetopft- 

Iration^was feo'iolfensive and.disagvee^blq, that 

nobody couWjcmnc tiear thcufcWhiterlbey \yqfc 

.perixirmiBg/iUr.nn^; :.. 7 .. »/uii' v.'ih --It f! jA ; r : 

i > ' (7<): p.\ 14St The Qswea4chife£k C^Dftosedaf- 

igoes aikd Coharinegagoe$i oil Ml^j; AfrL$P!ft- 

: monly ^called,, Cagne wAgos, are **£ tb« M fagp 

©rSix Nation Indians, Who^ th%iaftttc$$e.Qf 

the JTreneh nrissioB&r je*, J*?y* lj€e« jsepHj^tf fi 

from their nation, and induced to settle thexe. 

^ ab2 
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* I do not know of what nation the Augqua- 
gahs are, but suspeft they are a family of the J 
benecas. a 

The Nanticocks and Conoies were formerly 
of a nation that lived at the head of Chesapeak 
bay, and who of late vear^ have been adopted" 
into the Mingo or Iroquois confederacy, and' 
.make a seventh nation. The Monicans or Tusk* i 
aroras, who were taken into the Confederacy 
in 1712, making the sixth., , | 

■>■ The r Saponie$ are families )of the .W^i&ffiftb, 
^wftaremoved from New-Jersey, arid with the 
MohifcjCbriSi 'MunSjes, and 0ela wares ; ■ b^idng- 
jitg^fb'tbi^Lcibhbpi nation. The Mhvgqs ire a 
WarGolony frbrti die Six Nittro&s; iso a*e"thc 
CohonneWacjos. ' : ; \ V* ] 

,Of the rest bf the northerntri^ I neve* Sate 
been able to leani* any thing certain- *Bfct all 
accounts seem to agree in this, that there is a 
yery povvcrfulpal;ion v dhitinguisK^d by a vari- 
ety of names ^kqn fronv the seve^lrtQWEft or 
families, but commonly : £all£c)f Tawa^^or^Qu* 
tawas, who speak one fanguag^.arcdctfvfJi^ufld 
and on the waters that fall into the western lak,^, 
.and extend from the waters, of t^e r ,Qhip quite 
to the waters falling into ^Hfid*Q4,'p tysfa-u ^ * 
-' - - -•<■ • ..'■■) -,v - r --"' '-'■ . :">h')/nA *^iJ 
- ■ , -;"' v. ■ _ r- - -. . • i: b\.;> ( . -,^ .irfti'f 

'" , ..:; .->■. j-- ; : . \v-' /: A'M ^ndino 03 

i ,.• *■' ". .■' : : - ' .]{ *? : xA. "-^ <? *ttH 

• " " ^ . "• :< . • ■•:..-. > r.r f ;i">l--)br/tH 
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•gft Vlo. '{lrTtj-4 c> ^V '■{."*-* ^-, '.'/'-''• : -*'"- ■ ' ,; !,.' '"'? 
: '. 'J^'V.T').-*- . Til:**' 7 ! il -*''V /'Ji:AH'^o;>. r ?. '•?*I.*.':f 

^ , ,<l J iindamental C^t^Uq^^fyr^J^C^!^ 
^ motive alth of ytrgiaia-^as^J^^pfJ^r^ ' 

^£a!tlv bf Virifyi^ and aU'3lMfir^^li^i ? it" ih<yr 
c6hcferfi ! , '^he Delegates WWc said Cd»^mV>n- 
^i^altfr ih eoif v&mdtf is&iftbteci: Send greet- 

-* ? % iStn6#ri r tc/Vdti; arid fy^irW^a/ttat 
the gov^ftiftieftf 6? ^^t^Brit&iii/iVj^ *wkch 
the American States were not long since con- 
nected, assumed over them an authority unwar- 
rantable and oppressive ; that they endeavored 

/to enforce this authority by arms, and that the 
States of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts* 
Rhode- Island, Connecticut, New- York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North- Carolina, South- Carolina, and 
Georgia, considering resistence, with all its 
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train of horrors, as a lesser evil than^fc^l 
submission, 'dosed in the ajipeaMtit t mxsaf%J- r It 
haifr ^teaspd 'the <So^rcign®ii^l^^ aflftwsa 
man events to give to this appeal an issue fa* 
vorabiei to the right&^f the States ^tptmbld 
them to rcjeft ifordver aU.depeiKleriee >zm a go* 
vetfnnvent whiQh Md shewi* itself sd capabteof 
abusing the trusts reposed in it ; and to obtaha 
frorn that government a solemn and explicit ^c-, 
knowledgement that they are free, sovereign 
aod mdepeftdent stains, ©uring the progress 
*)f*hat -war, though which we had jtatabbrifcr 
tbettstablishnkmt of oar rights, the legi Mature 
^c^ ; f0OHi)ii>wa^ialtii of Virginia fqufrdtit'ne; 
•dttdsnpdta.* tprafee ^temporary organization* lof 
f go^errvment for pre vfentingf ' snatchy,' mid .poiftf-, 
it^na^AcffiMstefeo^ twohiipoita^t objects o£ 
war' a gainst our invaders, «iid peaefc aid happi- 
ness among ourselves. But this like all osther 
a£ts of legislation, being ^nbjeiSl: to change by 
5itbseqnent legislatures, poasessir^g -eQvaiipbw,- 
prs with ihe^iSfd ve* ; it has bsea tbbugto psc- 
pe$i&ntv'tha,t it should re^eiv^ th&so amende 
ments tdiJch tirke and Jxial have sdggestfd^Tttf 
be romleKjd permanent by $f>bjvjer sM|^H#*to 
that of the ordinary legisjature. The geneBfltf 
ssseinbly: 'therefore of this state recorxuut^idu 
1© the j^bple thereof to^4KoSQt$e delects*? 40 
tnefet 'in j^ner&J conventfcm',* mlh- i faw&&*& 
firtttfy constitution s# go v«rr«ae^ MbP «hfe«^ 
und tOLdeclareihos^ fun&meiitals *ta wfi^oU ^tt 
«iir f \tewis j^rdseiu and future <s)fcifl betsubordi- 
jgatevandv mcompl&nc? with tHi$ aecommeti- 
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choice of us, and to vest us with powers for this 
|5sf|pbiserf;flj \1:? •"><>."/ s *:- r '.s*. ■':'.•"* .• ; ,: < ■*. 
•jl We/*herd(JEevjdie'ilfedega<aR r <6hosen by the 
sakl people of this staffer <the purpose, afore? 
sdfdvj&nd nawas^embkd in general convention*, 
db^wi execution of tto authority with which w© 
are i»Y*sted, establish the *oik>vrfngicaaa(ttt3Uk 
ttottVand' fundamentals of government -foc.the 
-flai* fctate, of Virginia. t .--: <» ..• » ,\ r ^ ; 

nJFhet sard state shall forever hereafter be ?go* 
WH^d as a Commonwealth. a : J. wrv * i * 

\ The^powers of government shall be divided 
hrtorthree distindt departments^ each of them to 
be confided to a separate body of magistfacy; 
to<wfe; thosfc which are legislative/ tx> one,_tho$e 
r tehish4xa^jttdiciai7~tu?ai^h^ 
afce e&ecutiveto another* Norpersofy or tcoikc- 
:tit$h of persons, being of one of thesevdepart*. 
. ihents, shall exercise any power ptooiperly be>- 
; longing to either of If he others, except in the iiv 
stances hereafter expjressly permitted. ..- 
, *v The legislature.shali consist of t wo branches* 
the xme to be called the House of 'Delegates, 
the other the Senate, and both the .General As* 
.fcemblyi The coridurrence of both of these, 
expressed' on three several i readings, shall be. 
lief oessary I to the passage bf a law* 
* i • /Kel»g»t»i-fo^. tfes. gbncs&l jas^nxWy shall M* 

fcfcosm^ntJte tetiMooday-m November every 
^arrc'-Bftit.&an 'dtr&ioa eajmpt bo concluded 
xro^ttafHtiajr* ^t?may be adjouirn^from day to 
4#y *tili it ean - be concluded, o b , 

, TheMiumber of delegates which $acb counter 
niayaead shall :be; in proportion to the number 
of it* cjualificd efe&prs* anclthe whole number 



of delegates <for the £t*tf >sbp&\ tejZQ KBB^SlWfcr 
ed to the whole number^ of ^^ifi^l :# € #B?%* 
it, th^t they shall $evtv } ^xeeed ^>^ t n*?i\^:^o 
er tfuin 100. . f Wh eqe \;er t #uclx T ^^ce^ #£ i^fih 
eiency sliall take f^e t ^e tt^^^||^e|^g§^ 
*6 yeficiept or ex^sej^ 
4rig this v cpntjiiue in be^ng.dijni^ fybfcB&f&Ify 
4b ut they 4hajl'* coring, tjmt tqrea, i^:^^i|rt r the 
prop6rtjojpj, so ^ tp -britig their ^pA{^9'^ivla0i 
the lirqits beib?e meafi^cj ^t.thej c^jaij^ 
election . v If any county, be. aredfrcjed, j#. jfts^igf} 
jftfied ele&of^ belpw the nwmfoer .ft*#fc9p^4^ 
«£n#6ne c^k^b^ iet it be aaa^^ ^ $%*H* 
adjmnm^'coux>ty, . . . , u \ t>- wioc 

Kor4ite^e5ti^o xjf. i Senators >• let, rfie 5£Vf£f^ 

^Hae/;jji$^^ *nan£ 4Ut^|lp^^^^ f 

<s*i#U $n|l, b^t ^suul let *^i f CG^ily at : th* , &4*&7 
<f -e^&jj^f jg» <fe^g#e^, choose se^fefli^ <?&*-; 
4fr8/.<^ti£ed $s tpse^i?elve§ .^re^^ci^.^i^.^; 
number ^i^ch^^g?tf $eir,j^a^y , ji^^ft 1 

^len^lAWs , ix\ suck mj^er; a^^e4f gsfe^Ja 
*h£I$ $«&&■ r^Sh,w e ^cx^a^Ti^J^ ^l^^^^^plftd 
*he ^^r r couiyn^ ^^heir, 4i^ri^ f ^4^^^ 
«&©©$£, by >&attat,~ a»e sejmtior for frfmajf:Jtfit 4&& 
legates whi.cb^,^ 

dLtet ijje -senatorial tlistrifiVs lae i^iyf^^jij^^^TfJftr 

rtasse*, and Jlei J .tfce meji^^ 
*hera1>e di&olv^cl a^ %'%^e^^ h ^^^ £ 
€lefai6n<)f delegates, the^t^at;^ fiffi? ^|^ f ; 
so ;on alternately forevor. ,, ._,, ,,,. jtn .; n , Mf --rf,, 
^U frife m^dle T cit i z en s , s o^FuU a^ , ^i?f^ ^»WH, V 
^httv.whii for ione year fcefore "snail hatoe bj^ t 
resident dil ,the county, jor shall .through th* 
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d^^^fbr : th^^^tM<*hk^e^en enrolled in 
dfemflftitf/^ite; a right to 

*8ffe3&r ^feg^£s for the said ctmnty, ami for 
ar&ftfttoiM &t&ot*ibr the distria. They shall 
> gi^^litir^vdiespei^sonally, andi'vfaa voce. 
- ( ;The getteVal assenrbly sJ^oll meet at the place 
W^hfciHhe last adjournment was, on -the 42d 
4fy"-'aft& the day Of eie&iori of delegates, and 
ftfcfftceforward act any other time or place on 
thHrdwri adjournment, tUL their office expires, 
Wliiefc shall be oh the day preceding that ap- 
pointed for the meeting p£ the next general as- 
sfesftly; ■ 'Butif they shall at anytime adjourn 
fer §*W>fe than one. year, it shall be as if they had 
a^ferhed Ibf obey ear precisely . *Ne i the r hou se, 
tfftboiif'the concurrence of the other, shall ad- 
jetoWfofr'ttlorethan one T*neeld, nor to any other 
pjtafe'tifian the one at tvhiqh they are sitting. 
TFIie^ov^rndriMll also have power, witluhe 
i^WW 'the council of state, to call them at 
a&y4&h^£tixTieto the sdme rjtece, 6v to a differ- 
effi^e^irtfcit s^jAll'hrfveVict^^ since the last 
*dj*&rhtt¥eifc, ; daf*g(*rotts - 1 frotri an enemy , or 
fr^4Afe«ftm.^ • 
-^l^j^^preirii^rhouise shall b£ a quorum^ 
aft#%fitfn* be requisite ipr duing^ b.u?iu<ess : but . 
■^%MaTlWtocfo^ tdYinje' . 

sfelP«Stffif&yhV J eipedietil by 'the r$spe&*v* , 
W«c^ KRiMfbrf%!lttSiiiit to Call for^ancl.to jp$%- ... 
ish*, non-attending members, an^d to a^Q^v 

tlRfifi^^sTfer ihV dme^hot exceedine^ae their 

*«t|d ^/urfLvv ...•■.■■• ■ 
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?. The members, during thtir attendance on the 
general assembly, and for so long ;a time before 
Paid after as shall be necces^ary v for travelling 
to arid fhora the same>,shairbe privileged jfrom 
all personal restraint and assault* ami shall $iave no 
other privilege whatsoever. They shall reciy edu- 
cing the same time % dailywages in gokl or sil- 
ver, equal to the value of two bushels of wheat. 
This value shall be deemed one dollar by the 
bushel till the year 1790, in which, and in eve- 
ty tenth year thereafter, the general court, at 
their first sessions in the year, shall cause a 
tepecial jury, of the most respeSlable merchants 
and farmers, to be summoned, to declare what 
shall have been the averaged value of wheat 
during the last ten years, which averaged valut 
shall be the measure of wages for the ten sub- 
sequent years. 

Of this general assembly, the treasurer, at- 
torney-general, register, ministers of the gospel, 
officers of thfe regular armies of this state, or of 
the United States, persons receiving salaries or 
emoluments from any power foreign to our 
confederacy, those who are not resident in the 
county for which they are chosen .delegates, or 
distri&s for which they are chosen senators, 
those who are not qualified as ele6\oes, persons 
who shall have committed treason, felony*, or 
such other crime as would subject them to in- 
famous punishment, or who shaH have been 
convicted by due course of law of bribery or 
corruption, in endeavouring to procure art efec- 
tion to the said assembly, shall be incapable of 
being members. All others, not hereiu else- 
where excluded, who may ele6t, shall be capable 
of being elected thereto. * 



%$*dffl6# bf grtrftP0iiti&* this state, or the Uiji- 
mwSl m&sytir mf^P^i^^siiAll thereby vdcatc 
qtto\^Bii»f ta&fc ^atjfe^f being re-feleaed. 
oa^y«iwid^«ati*^mdd %'isudi disqualififca- 
-tlb«»^ iW'k&Q&dcx QitMrtni&l Ot^lbt supplied 
•tit t^«^«¥s/^8^^Vti«*omTthe«peakdf of the 

^^ TAe ^tt^r^fektwb^: shallllhot 4iave ponster 

'tt*1#fri«ge thfe5goiAti6ftrc&i j to abridge the ci- 

SfyiPlrighttf ofafcy ptfrst^ bfflaikotmt/ of ;hiK reli- 

figkrtrfe^bteftfcf ; te {estrain him from .professing 

*tetf* supporting that bfclief; otf'tti compel huq to 

^&Htrtbfrtk>ns, other *ba« tliose he^shafl have 

J ^ei*tohally kipu}ated l fof thb support /of that ,or 

» afcy btfeei* ? v ' fonordaln * steatte for ahy^ crime* but 

_<&fc&0aft of murder; or teilitacy *>ffen>cks ; txxpar- 

don, or gi ve a power of pardon h^ per sons duly 

3»ort^itod a bf'&-e^sb^ ore felony, but * instead 

rithje»eo£tfefeyiti^ substitute one or two new tri- 

kfctej artd^no more ; to paw laws for punisfttng 

i^^biib dc^d Ikforfeeth^ existence of such,latfas J 

J to pjafesf^ny ^Ht^^ttamder: of .^treasorior fc- 

otlbtif jntd noreseiabfcUoitttre; in any ease what- 

ios vwijTspivtto ^pet*mit the introduction of ; jmy 

f ewKbfOj<stav©Siito^reside r in this state, or/: the 

^^contifivHmde ^!oft^sJavefy ibeyond , the / gendra- 

^otiow^i*iiicj^<^bfidit tfe tiding x>n the thirtyHfiirst 

-fdsctf dfida^cfettitidr, ^iifctfaoiisaiid eight hundred : 

nsaifl pwfflrinfcl ^bemflafter that m day: being hcr«by\. 

lodfiidied Irceui lo •>*■: ■ » .- ■ ^fV,'. 

-ojf^TihogiwrfiTakirfsgembljr shall have power to se- 

riiWafifjfoiwtWa state aH or any parts of ite terri- 

othryiiwestward of the Ohio, or of the meridian 

vi^j^<friinjfch,*of the Grcfet Kanhaway, and to 
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cede to Congress one hundred square roiies of 
territory in any other pprt of the state f exemp- 
ted from the jurisdi&ion and government of this 
state so long as Congress shall hold their ^es^- 
sions therein, or in any territory adjacent therfe- 
to, which may be ceded to them by any othe* 
state. 

They shall have power to appoint thfe spea- 
kers of their respective houses, treasurer, au- 
ditors, attorney general, register, all general of- 
ficers of the military, their own clerks and seri» 
jeants, and np other officers, except where, in 
other parts of this constitution, such appoint- 
ment is expressly given them. 

The executive powers shall be exercised-bj 
a Governor j who shall be chosen by joirft ballbt 
jd£ both houses of assembly, and when chosen 
shall remain in office five years, and be -ineligi- 
ble a second time. During his term he shall 
hold no other office pr emolument under this 
state, or any other state or power whatsoever* 
By execijtive powers, we mean no reference to 
those powers exercised under our former go- 
vernment by the crown as of its prerogative, nor 
that these shall be the standard of what may or 
may not be deemed the rightful powers of the 
governor. We give him those powers only, 
which are neccessary to execute the; laavs .(and 
administer-the government) and which are not 
in their nature either legislative 6r judiciary. 
The application of this idea must be left to rea- 
son. We do however expressly deny Wm the 
prerogative powers of ere&ing courts* offices, 
boroughs, corporations, fairs, markets, porta, 
beacons, light-houses, and sea-marks ; of laying 
embargoes, of establishing pr^pedence, of re- 
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taming within the state, or recalling to it any 
citizen thereof, and of mating denizens, except 
so far as he may be authorised from time to time 
by the legislature to exercise any of those pow-' 
ers. The power Sf declaring war and con- 
cluding peace, of contra&ing alliances, of issu- 
ing letters of marque and reprisal, of raising 
and introducing armed vessels, forts, or strong 
holds, of coining money or regulating its value, 
of regulating weights mid measures, we leave 
to be exercised under the authority of the con- 
federation : but in all cases respefltipg them/ 
whl<^i are out of the said confederation, they 
shall bte exercised by the governor, under the 
regulation of such laws as the legislature may 
think it expedient to pass. 

The wtioleiaiHitary of the state, whether re- 
gular, or 6f nfuitia, shqll be subjefl to his di- 
r^ftionsf but he shall leaVe the execution of 
those dire&ibns to the general ofnbess appoint- 
ed by the legislature. 

: His salary shall be fixed by the legislature 2$ 
the session of the assembly in y^hich he shall 
be appointed, and before such appointment be 
made ; or if it be not then fixed, it shall be the 
same which his next predecessor in office was 
entitled to. In either case he may demand it 
quarterly out of any money which shall be in 
the public treasury ; and it shall not be in the 
power of the legislature to give him less or 
irtore either during his continuance in office, or 
after he shall have gone out of it. The 
lands, houses, and other things appropriated to 
the use of the governor* shall remain to his use 
during his continuance in office. 
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& Council &f Stat* shall be chosen by jt>frit 
ballot of both houses of assembly, who shall 
hold their offices seven years, and be ineligible 
a second time, and who, while they shall be of 
the said council, shall hold no other office or 
emolument under this state, or any other state 
or power whatsoever. Their duty shall be to 
attend and advise the governor when called on 
by him, and their advice in any case shall be a 
sanation to him. They shall also have a pow-. 
er, and it shall be their duty, to meet at their 
own will, and to give their advice, though not 
required by the governor, in cases where tJaey 
shall think the public good calls for it. Their 
advice and proceedings shall be entered in books 
to be kept for that purpose, and shall be signed.' 
as approved or disapproved by ;he members 
present. These books shall be laid before ei- 
ther house of assembly when called for by them. 
The said council shall consist of eight members 
for ths present : but their timbers may be in-, 
Cf&ased or reduced by the legislature, whenever 
they shall think it necessary : provided such 
reduction be made only as the appointments be- 
eome vacant by death, resignation, disqualifica- 
tion, or regular deprivation. A majority of 
their actual number, and not fewer, shall be a 
quorum. They shall be allowed for the present 
each by the year, payable quarterly 
out of any money which shall be in the public 
treasury. Their salary, however, may be in*: 
creased or abated from time to time, at the dis* 
cretion of the legislature ; provided such in- 
crease or abatement shall not, by any ways ot 
means, be made to a{Fe<5\ either then, or at any 
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futurp time,. any pnc of those Xhw ,a$ta5$J?^ rt 
pffiqe. , f A* thie,e^.of eachqu^rteq^^ir^^aJsry 1 
st^d ^div|ded jmt^ equal, pprjaorjs bjj t^piim--; 
t^er of .^s j$;JvK^h, d^rjpg,thav qu^r, ^ 



c^pnc^a^^e^JeJjJ, prj^ftuired by the.go^. 
v^noLor by their own adjournment, and one 
of^hpsej portions shall be withheld from each 
x6$nfc$? for every, of the said days, iwhich-, with- ' 
o^i^auss^llo^red good Jby thq kewk he ffufecli 
to itt^d* or departed befOTp^djouniraj&n^Wfthf^ 
c^tpeir leave. If noboa^d s$ot}jd feavje t>^en> 
hjefcl during that quarter, there sha^l be rip de- > 
<W&ion.\ , , . .,. ,. ^^.j «).j : ; 4 i r *:-i' 

^Th^y shall annually choose a Pre$idfpti : \vfy$ z 
shaft preside in council in jthe itbs$fu$ of ^tbe> j; 
governor, and who in case of his; 0%^ l^ppm n j 
in^ Vacant by deaitipr other wi&e^j^hall h^vs^u? . ,> 
thority to exercise all his/u^ion^till a.hejifq 
appointment be made v as he ^hall #lsp i^ j^vjp; « 
interval during which the governor stum declare^ 
iftmse^T lin^bkto attend tcf t$e duties of hi^pfr < 

£&?• /* . /"."*,. .",'. ,.' • ..'.'. ,? ; . >,; --. - ,"*;-v/v> 

tJ The" 'Judiciary powers shall tje^ ept^isei^, 
b^^ouhty fcpui-ts aAd such other infer tor courts 
as the legislature fchall think proper to continue 
©j^to etp€t; by' three superior cqurts, to wit, a 
court pifaiclinirfclty, a 'general court pfcommou 
14^, J and i^jhigh court of chancery ; aad by onp 
stibremfc c'6urtj to be called the cohtf of appeals.* 

7 . ftte jjiidgfca of the high court of chai*Gery«» ^ 
gihferafcourt^ arid court of admiralt|s shall bk' 
fote incumber, 'each to be appointed by joint 
ballot of borfiTiouse& of assembly, and to hol$ ^ 
their Offices during g^od'behavior. While they 
continue judges^ they shaU hold no other office 1 
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or emolument, under this state, or any other 
state or power whatsoever, except that they may 
be delegated to congress, receiving no addition- 
al allowance. 

" These judges assembled together, shall con* 
stitute the Court of Appeals, whose business 
shall be to receive and determine appeals from 
the three superior courts, but to receive no 
original causes, except in the cases expressly 
permitted herein. 

A majority of the members of either of these 
courts, and not fewer, shall be a quorum. But 
in the Court of Appeals nine members shall be 
necessary to do business. Any smaller num- 
bers however may be authorised by the legis- 
lature to adjourn their respe&ive courts. 

They shall be allowed for the present 

each by the year> payable quarter- 
ly out of any money which shall be in the pub-, 
lie treasury. Their salaries however may be 
increased or abated, from time to time, at the 
discretion of the legislature, provided such in- 
crease or abatement shall not by any ways or 
means, be made toaffeft, either then, or at any 
future time, any one of those then a&ually in 
office. At the end of each quarter their salary 
shall be divided into equal portions by the num- 
ber of days on which, during that quarter, their 
respeftive courts sat, or should have sat, and 
o;ie of these portions shall be withheld from 
each member for every of the said days, which 
without cause allowed good by his court, he 
failed to attend, or departed before adjournment 
. without their leave. If no court should have 
been held during the quarter, there shall be no 
deduction. , 
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There shall moreover be a Court oflmpwxtfh*- 
merits to consist of three members of the 
Council of State,* one of each of the superior* 
Courts of Chancery, Common Law, ancKAcUi 
miralty, two members of the housg of delegates 
and one of the senate, to be chosen by thebcu? 
tly jrespeftively of which they are. Before this- 
court any member of the three branches***!* got '? 
verament, that is to say, the governoivanyo 
member of the council, of the two houses of; 
legislature, or of the superior courts, may be 
impeached by the governor, the council, or .ei^ > 
ther of the said houses or courts, and by no' 
other, for such misbehaviour in office as would 
be sufficient to remove him therefrom : and the' 
only sentence they shall have authority to pass 
shall be that of deprivation and future incapaci- 
ty of office. Seven members shall be requisite 
to make a court, and two thirds of those present 
must concur in the sentence. The offences 
cognizable by this court shall be cognizable 
by no other, and they shall be triers of die facSl 
as well as judges of the law. 

The justices or judges of the inferior courts 
already ere&ed, or hereafter to be erefted, shall 
be appointed by the governor, on advice of the 
council of state, and shall hold their offices du- 
ring good behaviour, or the existence of their 
court. For breach of the good behavior, they 
"shall be tried according to the laws of the land, 
before the Court of Appeals, who shall be 
judges of the fa€t as well as of the law. The 
only sentence they shall have authority 'to pass, 
shall be that of deprivation and future incapaci- 
ty of office, and two thirds of the members pre- 
sent must concur in this sentence. 
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All courts shall appoint their own clerks, wha 
shaU hold their offices during good behavidf , 
or the existence of their court; they shall af&£, 
appoint all other their attending officers tofco f h-L 
tinue during their pleasure. Clerks apppptecK 
by the supreme or superior courts sK&ll ^eJ&JT' 
movable by their respe&ive courts. T^cJi&tcL 
be appomted by other go arts shall baVe. Ib&kk 
previously examined, and certified toY>£ 'cfiSV!-* 
qualified, by some two members of the gehf^a n 
court, and shall be removable for treach ot^ot^ 
behavior by the Court of Appeals oaly^wU^ 
shall be judges of the fo£l as well as of the Ja^/ 7 
Two thirds of the members present iftust cdn- 31 . 
cur in the sentence. - * ' ^ 



The justices or judges of the inferior cHftirfiF* 
may be members of the legislature:. ; : T "y 

The judgment of no inferior court sfe&ll 1 b£ 
final, in any civil case, of greater valueHh&u 5ti£ 
bushels of wheat, as last rated in the ! {*ten£?al" 
court for settling the allowance to the in^t&Wr$~ 
of the general assembly, nor in any 1 case ; tjf tre4~ D 
son, felony, or other crime which should - 1 ££iS£ ( I 
je6l the party to infamous punishment. '/ * V ; 

In all causes depending before any VAfttff^ 
other than those of impeachments* ttf dfipSSfl^" 
and military courts, fa&s put in issue sh£il {j b& ij 
tried by jury, and in ail courts whatever iVKii^i^ 1 
es shall give testimony viva voce In dpep'^btitft^' 
wherever their attendance can be p^bbuteiiV^^^ 
all parties shallbe allowed counseling £^^3k 
sory process for witnesses^ ' r * Jll -\ ,n(/ ' : 

Fines v amercements* andtcrms of iiftprjSoii* J 
xnent left indefinite by *h§ la\V r other thWfcfc , 
contempts* shalibe: fixed by the|ury, triers of 
t&e offences " 
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The governor, twb councillors of state, and a • 
judge from each of the superior /Courts of 

r Chancery, Common Law, and Admiralty, shall 
be a council to revise all bills which shall have 
passed both houses of assembly, in which coun- 
cil the governor when present shall preside. 
Every bill, before it becomes a law shall be 
represented to this council, who shall have a 
right to advise its rejection, returning the bill ' 
with their advice and reasons in writing, to the 
house in which it originated, who shall proceed 
to reconsider the said bill. But if after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of the house shall 
be of opinion the bill should pass finally, they 
shall pass and send it, with the advice and writ- ^ . 
ten reasons of the said Council of Revision to 
the other house, wherein if two thirds also shall 
be of opinion it should pass^ finally, it shall < 
thereupon become law : otherwise it shall not. 
If any bill, presented to the said council, be 
not, within one week (exclusive of the day of 
presenting it)* returnedsby them, with their ad- 
vice of rejection and reasons, 4to the house 
w herein it originated, or to the clerk of the said 
house, in case of its adjournment over the ex- 
piration of one week, it shall be law from the 
expiration of the week, and shall then be de- 
mandable by the clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates, to be filed of record in his office. 

The bills which they approve shall become law J 
from the time of such approbation, and shall 
then be returned to, or demandable by the clerk 
of the House of Delegates, to be filed of record 
in his office. 

A bill reje&ed on advice of the Council of 

/Revision may again be proposed, during the - 
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same session of assembly, with such alterations 
as will render it conformable to their advice. 

The members of the said Council of Revi- 
sion shall be appointed from time to time by the 
board or court of which they respe£tively are* 
Two of the executive and two of the judiciary 
members shall be requisite to do business : and 
to prevent the evils of non-attendance, the boafd 
and courts may, at any time name all, or so 
many as ;they will, of their members, in the 
particular order in which they would choose- 
the duty of attendance to devolve frojn preced- 
ing to subsequent members, the preceding fail- 
ing to attend. They shall have additionally for 
" their serviees in this counciVthe same allow- 
ance as members of assembly have. 

The confederation is made a part of this con* 
stitutiori, subje& to such future alterations as 
shall be agreed to by the legislature of this state,* 
and by all the other confederating states. 
* The delegates to Congress shall be fiveitf 
number ; any three of whom, and no fewer, 
may be a representation. They shall be ap* 
pointed by joint ballot of both houses of assem- 
bly for any term not exceeding one year, sub- 
jedl to be recalled, within the term, by joint 
vote of both the said houses. They may at the 
same time be members of the legislative or ju- 
diciary departments, but not the executive. 

The benefits of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall be extended, by the legislature, to^cvery 
person within this state, and without* fee* and 
shall be so facilitated that no person may be de-* 
tained in prison more than ten days after he 
shall have demanded and been refused such. 
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-writ by the judge appointed by law, or if none 
be appointed, then by any judge of a superior 
court, nor more than ten days after such writ 
shall have been served on the person detaining 
him, and no order given, on due examination, 
for his temandment and discharge. 
: The military shall be subordinate to the civil 
p&Wer. - 

Printing-presses shall be subje6t to no other 
restraint than liableness to legal prosecution for 
false fa6ls printed and published. 

Any two of the three branches of government 
concurring in opinion, each by the voices of two 
thirds of their whole existing number, that a 
convention is irecessary for altering this con- 
stitution, or corre<NjLng breaches of it, they shall 
be authorised* to issue writs to every county 
for the election of so many delegates as they 
ate authorised to send to the general assembly, 
-which ele&ions shall be held, and writs return- 
ed, as the laws shall have provided in the case 
of ele&ions of delegates of assembly, mutatis 
mutandis, and the said delegates shall meet at 
the usual place of holding assemblies, three 
months after date of such writs, and shall be ac- 
knowledged to have equal powers with this 
present convention. The said writs shall be 
< signed by all the members approving the same. 
TV introduce this government, the following 
speeial'and temporary provision is made. 

This convention being authorised only to 
amend thpse laws which constituted the form 
of government, no general dissolution of the 
whote System of laws can be supposed to have 
taken place : but all laws in force at the meet- 
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ingofthis convention, and not inconsistent 
with this constitution, remain in full force, sub- 
jedt to alterations by the ordinary legislature. 

The present general assembly shall continue 
tijl the 42d day after the last Monday of No- 
vemberinthispresentyear. On the said lastMon- 
day of November in this present year, the seve- 
ral counties shall by their electors qualified as 
provided by this constitution, eledt delegates, 
which for the present shall be, in number, one 
for every, militia of the said 

county, according to the latest returns in pos- 
session of the governor, and shall also choose 
senatorial ele&ors in proportion thereto, which 
senatorial ele£Vors shall meet on the 14th day 
after the dav of their ele&ion, at the court-house 
of that county of their present district which 
would stand first in an alphabetical arrangement 
of their counties, and shall choose senators in 
the proportion fixed by this constitution. The 
ele&ions and returns shall be conduced, in all 
circumstances not hereby particularly prescrib- 
ed, by the same persons and under the same 
forms, as prescribed by the present laws in elec- 
tions of senators and delegates of assembly. 
.The said senators and delegates shall constitute 
the first general assembly of the new govern- 
ment, and shall especially apply themselves to 
the procuring an exaft return from every 
county of the number of its qualified eleftors, 
and to the settlement of the number of delegates 
to be elefted for the ensuing general assembly. 

The present governor shall continue in of- 
fice to the end of the term for which he was 
elected. 
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All other officers of every kind shall continue 
in office as* they would have clone had their ap- 
pointment been under this constitution, and 
new onek, where new are hereby callechfor, 
shall be appointed by the authority to wliich 
such appointment is referred. One of the pre- 
sent judges of the general court, he consenting 
thereto, shall by joint ballot of both houses of 
assembly, at their first meeting, be transferred 
to the High Court of Chancery. > 
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No. III. 



An ACT for the establishing Religious 
Freedom, passed in the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in the beginning of the year 1786. 

WELL aware that Almighty God 
hath created the mind free ; that all attempts to 
influence it by temporalpunishmentsor burdens, 
or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a 
departure from the plan of the Holy Author of 
our religion, wlio being Lord both of body and 
mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coer- 
cions on either, as was in his Almighty power 
to do ; that the impious preemption of legis- 
lators and rulers, civil as well aS ecclesiastical, 
who, being themselves but fallible and uninspir- 
ed men have assumed dominion over the faith 
of others, setting up their own opinions and 
modesof thinking as the only true and infallible, 
and as such endeavoring to impose them on 
others, hath established and maintained false re- 
ligions over the greatest part of the world, and 
througlv all time ; that to compel a man to fur- 
nish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinion;* which he disbelieves, is sin- 

/ 
/ 
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ful and tyrannical; that 4 even the forcing liim 
to support this or that teacher of his own re- 
ligious'fersuasibf^ is depriving him of the com- 
fortable liberty of giving his contributions to 
the particular pastor whose morals he would 
make his patern, and whose powers he feels 
most persuasive to righteousness, and is with- 
drawing from the ministry those temporal re- 
wards, which proceeding from an approbation 
of their personal conduct, are an additional in- 
citement to earnest and unremitting labors for 
the instruction of mankind; that our civil 
rights- have no clependance on our religious 
opinions, more than our opinions in physiqs or 
geometry ; that therefore the proscribing any 
citizen as unworthy the public confidence by 
paying upon* "him an incapacity of l^ing cf^fd 

to the offices of trust and emolument, unless 
fat profess or renounce .this or that religious 
opinion, is depriving him injuriously of those 
privileges and advantages to which in common 
.with his fellow-citizens he has a natural right ; 
thiat it tends also to corrupt the principles of 
that very religion it is meapt to encourage, 
by bribing, with a monopoly of worldly honors 
and emoluments, those who will externally 
profess and conform to it : that though, indeed 
these are criminal who do not withstand &uch 
temptation, yet neither .are those innoceut wjio 
lay the bait in their way \ tl\at to suffer the civH 
magistrate to intrude his powers ijito the £ekl 
of opinion and to restrain the profession or .pro- 
pagation of principles, on the supposition of 
their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which 
at once destroys all religious liberty, because 
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he being of course judge of that tendency, will 
make his opinions the rule of judgment, and 
apprpve or condemn the sentiments of others 
only as they shall square with or differ from his 
own ; that it is time enough for the rightful 
purposes of civil government, for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into overt 
a&s against peace and good order ; and finally, 
that truth is great and will prevail if left to her- 
self, that she is the proper and sufficient anta- 
gonist to error, and has nothing to fear from 
the conflict, unless by human interposition dis- 
armed of her natural weapons, free argument 
and debate ; errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradi£t them. 

Be it therefore enacted by the General As- 
sembly y That no man shall be compelled to fre- 
quent or support any religious worship, place 
Or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his body 
or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account 
of his religious opinions Or belief ; but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument* 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion 
and that the same §hall in no wise diminish, en- 
large, or aflfe6l their civil capacities. 

And though we well know that this Assem- 
bly, elefled by the people for the ordinary pur- 
poses of legislation only, have no power to re- 
strain the afts of succeeding Assemblies, con- 
' stituted with the powers equal to our own, and 
that therefore to declare this a& irrevocable, 
would be of no effe& in law, yet we are free to 
declare, and do declare, that ihe rights hereby 
asserted ase of the natural rights of mankind, 

B(12 
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and that if any aft shall be hereafter passed to 
repeal the present or to narrow its operation, 
such a£^ \$ill be an infringement of natural 
right. 



Z AN 

APPENDIX 



RELATIVE TO THE MURDER OF LOGAN'S FAMILY. 



A LETTER TO GOVERNOR HENRY, OF MARYLAND, 

Philadelphia, December 31st, 1797. 
DEAR SIR, 

Mij. Tazewell has communicated to me 
the enquiries you have been so kind as to make, 
Relative to a passage in the Notes on Virginia, 
which has lately excited some ne wspaper publi- 
cations. I feel, with great sensibility, the in- 
terest you take in this business, and with plea- 
sure go into explanations with one whose ob- 
jects I know to be truth and justice alone. Had 
Mr. Martin thought proper to suggest to me, 
that doubts might be entertained of the transac- 
tion respe&ing Logan, as stated in the Notes 
on Virginia, and to enquire on what grounds 
the statement was founded, I should have felt 
myself obliged by the enquiry, have informed 
him candidly of the grounds, and cordially 
Jj^ve co-operated in every means of invesigatiag 
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the fa£t, and correcting whatsoever in ft should 
be found to have been erroneous. But he chose 
to step at once into the newspapers, and in his 
publications there and the letters he wrote to 
me, adopted a style' which forbade the respeCt 
of an answer. Sensible, however, that no aS 
of his could absolve me from the justice due to 
others, as soon as 1 found that the story of Lo- 
gan could be doubted, I determined to enquiro 
into it as accurately as the testimony remaining, 
after a lapse of twenty odd years, would per- 
mit: and that the result should be made known, 
either in the first new edition which should be 
printed of the Notes on Virginia, or by pub* 
lishing an Appendix. I thought that so fer as 
that work had contributed to impeach the me- 
mory of Cresap, by handing on an erroneous 
charge, it was proper it should : be made the 
vehicle of retribution. Not that I was at 1dl 
the author of the injury. I had only concurred, 
with thousands and thousands of others, in be- 
lieving a transaction on authority which merited 
respect. For the story of Logan is only re- 
peated in the Notes on Virginia, precisely aS ft 
had been current for more than a dozen yeart 
before they were published. When Lord 
Dunmore returned from the expedition againfifc 
the Indians, in 1774, he and his officers brought 
the speech of Logan, and related the circum- 
stances conhefted with it. These were so at 
fe6ting, and the speech itself so fine a morsel of 
eloquence, that it became the theme of everjr 
conversation, in Williamsburg particularly, and 
generally, indeed, wheresoever any qf the offi- 
cers resided or resorted. I learned it in Wit 
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liariisturgh : I believed Lord Dunmore's; and 
I find in my pockfct-book of that year ( 1774) an 
clitry of the jiarratiye, as taken from the mouth 
JQf some persori, whose name, however,* is not 
noted, nor recolle&ed, precisely in the words 
stated in the Notes on Virginia. The speech 
wa£ published in the Virginia Gazette of that 
time '(I' have it myself in the volume of gazettes 
of that year) and though in a style by no means 
elegant, yet it was so admired, that it flew 
through all the public papers of the continent; 
and through the magazines and other periodi- 
cal publications of Great-Britain ; and those 
who uere boys at that day will now attest, that 
ihe„ speech of Logan used to be given them as 
.a school exercise for repetition. It was not till 

a!?9Ut thirteen or fourteen yt&t s after the news- 

paper publications, that the Notes on Virginia 
^vere published in America. Combating, in 
these, the contumelious theory of certain Eu- 
ropean writers, whose celebrity gave currency 
and weight to their opinions, that our country, 
from the combined effects of soil and climate, 
degenerated animal nature, in the general, and 
particularly the moral faculties of man, I consi- 
dered the speech of Logan as an apt proof of 
the contrary, and used it as such ; and I copied, 
verba'tmi, the narrative I had taken down in 
1774, and the speech as it had been given us in 
& better translation by Lord Dunmore. I knew 
nothing of the Cresaps, and could not possibly 
have a motive to do them an injury with design. 
I repeated what thousands had done before, on 
as good authority as we have for most of the 
fafts we learn through life, and such as, to this 
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moment, I have seen no reason to doubt. That 
any body questioned it, was never suspe&ed by 
me, till I saw the letter of Mr. Martin in the Bal- 
more paper. I endeavoured then to recoiled 
who among my cotemporaries, of the same cir- 
cle of society, and consequently of the same re- 
collections, might still be alive. Three and 
twenty years of death and dispersion had left 
very few. I remembered, however, tHat Gen. 
Gibson was still living, and knew that he; had 
been the translator of the speech. I wrote to 
him immediately. He, in answer, declares 
to me, that he was the very person sent by 
Lord Dunmore to the Indian town ; that, after 
he had delivered his message there, Logan took 
him out to a neighboring u ood ; sat down with 
him, and rehe&rsing, with tears the catastrophe 
of his family, gave him that speech for Lord 
Dunmore ; that he carried it to Lord Dunmore; 
translated it for him ; has turned to it in the 
Encyclopedia, as taken from the Notes on Vir* 
ginia, and finds that it was his translation I had 
used, with only two or three verbal- variations 
of no importance. These, 1 suppose, had ari- 
sen in the course of successive copies* 1 cite 
Gen- Gibson's letter by memory, hot having it 
with me ; but I am sure I cite it substantially 
right. It establishes unquestionably, that the 
speech of Logan is genuine ; and that being- 
established, it is Logan himself who is the au- 
thor of all the important fa6ls. ** Col. Cresap f ,? 
sayslie, " in cold blood and unprovoked, mar- 
dereQ all the relations of Logan, not sparing 
even my women and children. There runs 
not a drop of my blood hi the veins of any living 
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creature. " The person and the fa&, in all its 
tnaterjal circumstances, are here given by Lo- 
gan himself. Gen. Gibson, indeed, says, 
that the title t w#s mistaken ; that Cresap was 
a captain, and not a colonel. This was Logan's 
mistake. He also observes, that it \yas on the 
Ohio, and not on the Kanhaway itself, that his 
family was killed. This is an error which has 
crept into the traditionary account; but surely 
of little moment in the moral view of the sub- 
let The material question is ; was Logan's 
family murdered, and by whom? That it was 
pmrdered has not, I believe, been denied ; that 
it was by one of the Cresaps, Logan affirms.' 
This is, a question which concerns the memo. 
iriejSL of Logan and Cresap ; to the issue of 
yhieH I am as indifferent as if I had never heard 
the nanje of either. I have begun and shall 
continue to enquire into the evidence additional 
to Logan's, on which the fa6l was x founded, 
tattle, indeed, can now be heard of, and that 
little dispersed and distant. If it shall appear 
pn v enquiry, that Logan has been wrong in 
charging Cresap with the murder of his family, 
I will do justice to the memorjf of Cresap, as 
far as I Tiave contributed to the injury, by be- 
lieving and repeating what others had believed 
and repeated before me. If, on the other hand, 
1 fincl &at Logan was right in his charge, I will 
vindicate, as far as my suffrage may go, the 
truth of a chief, whose talents and misfortunes 
have attached to him the respeft and commise- 
ration ofthe world. 

I have gone, my dear sir, into this lengthy, 
detail to satisfy a mind> in the candor and rc£ti- 
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tude of which I have the highest confidence. 
So far as you ma}' incline to use the communi- 
cation for re&ifiying the judgments of those 
who are willing to see things truly as tl\gy are, 
you are free to use it. But I pray that no con- 
fidence which you may repose in any one** may- 
induce you to let it go out of your hands, so as 
to get into a Newspaper. Against a contest in 
that field 1 am intirely decided. I feel extraor- 
dinary gratification, indeed, in addressing this 
letter to you, with whom shades of difference in 
political sentiment have not prevented the in* 
terchange of good opinion, nor cut off the friend- 
ly offices of society and good correspondence. 
This political tolerance is the more valued by 
me, who consider social harmony as the first of 
human felicities, and the happiest moment*; 
those which are given to the effussioiis of tht 
heart. Accept them sincerely, 1 pray yoii, from 
one who has the honor %o be with sentiment* 
of high respeft and attachment, 

DctrSir, * . ' - : 

Your most obedient , 

And most bumble servant, ' N 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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THE Notes on Virginia were written, in 
: Virglnia, in the years 1781 and 1782, in an* 
swtr to certain queries proposed to me by 
Mons. de Marbois, then secretary of the French 
legation in the United States ; and a manu- 
script copy was delivered to him. A few copies, 
witlvsome additions, were afterwards, in 1784, 
printed in Paris, and given to particular friends. 
In speaking of the animals of America, the the- 
ory of M. de Buffon, the Abbe Raynal, and 
others presented itself to consideration. They 
have supposed there is something in the soil, 
climate, and other circumstances of America, 
which occasions animal nature, to degenerate, 
not excepting even the man, native or adop- 
tive, physical or moral. This theory, so un- 
founded and degrading to one^third of the globe, 
was called to the bar of fa6l and reason. Among 
oilier proofs adduced in contradiction of this hy- 
pothesis, the speech of Logan, an Indian chief, 
delivered to Lord Dunmore in 1774, was pro- 
duced as a specimen of the talents of the abori- 
ginals of this country, and particularly of their 
eloquence ; and it was believed that Europe had 
never produced any thing superior to this mor- 
sel of eloquence. In order to make it intelli- 
gible to the reader, the transa£tion, on which it 
was founded, was stated, as it had been gene- 
rally related in America at the time, and as I 
had heard it myself, in the circle of Lord Dun- 
more, and the officers who accompanied him : 
and the speech itself was given as it had, ten 

e-c 
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years before .the printing of that book, circulatde 
in the newspapers through all the then colonies, 
through the magazines qf Great-Britain, and 
periodical publications of Europe, For three 
and twenty years it passed uncontradicted ; nor 
was it ever suspe&ed that it eveh admitted 
contradiction. In 1797, however, for the first 
time, not only the whole transa6tion respecting 
Logan was affirmed in the public papers to be 
false, but the speech itself suggested to be a 
forgery, and even a forgery of mine, to aid me 
in proving that the man of America was equal 
in body and in mind, to the man of Europe. 
But wherefore the forgery ; whether Logan's 
or mine, it would still have been American. I 
should indeed consult my own Tame if the sug- 
gestion, that this speech is mine, were suffered 
to be believed. He would have a just right to 
be proud who coulcj with truth claim that com- - 
position. But it is none of mine; and I yield 
it to whom it is due. 

On seeing then^ that this. transa£tiqn was 
brought into question, I thought it my duty to 
make particular enquiry into its foundation. It 
was the more my duty, as it was alledged that, 
by ascribing to an individual therein named, a 
participation in the murder of Logan's family, 
I had done an injury to his chara6ter, which 
it had not deserved. I had no knowledge per- 
sonally of that individual. I ha t d no reason to 
aim an injury at him. I only repeated what I 
had heard from others, and what thousands had 
( heard and believed as well as myself ; and whidh 
no one indeed, till then, hadL been known to 
question, v thirty-three years had ^lowWl^pscd, 



since the transa&ion took place. Many of those 
acquainted with it were dead, and the living dis- 
persed to very distant parts of the earth. Feyr 
of them Were even known to me. To those 
however of whom I knew, I made application by 
Jetter ; and some' others, moved by a regard 
for truth and justice, were kind enough to come 
forward, of themselves, with their testimony. 
These fragments of evidence, the small re- 
mains of a mighty mass which time has con- 
sumed, are here presented to the public, in the 
form of letters, certificates, or affidavits, as they 
came to me. I have reje£ted none of these 
forms, nor required other solemnities from 
those whose motiVes and chara&ers -were 
pledges of their truth. Historical transactions 
are deemed to be well vouched by the simple 
" declarations of those who have borne a part in 
them ; and ^specially of persons having no in- 
terest to falsify or disfigure them. The world 
will now see whether they, or I, have injured 
Cresap, by believing Logan's charge against 
him ; aad'they will decide between Logan and 
Cresap, whether Cresap was innocent, andLo^ 
gan a calumniator ? 

In order that the reader may have a clear con- 
ception of the transactions, to which the differ- 
ent parts of the following declarations refer, he 
musttake notice that they establish four differ- 
ent murders. 1. Of-two Indians,a little above 
Wheeling. 2. Of others at Grave Creek,among 
whom were some.of Login's relations. 3. The 
massacre at Baker's bottom, on the Ohio, op- 
posite the mouth of Yellow Creek, where/were 
other relations of Logan. 4. Of those killed 
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at the same place, coming in canoes to fhe re- 
fief of their friends. 1 place the numbers 1, ?, 
5, 4, against certain paragraphs of the evidence,- 
to indicate the particular murder to which the 
paragraph relates. 



*xtraft ofa'etter from the honorable Judg' INNES, o r Frankfort in . 

Kentucky, to THOMAS JEFFERSON, datfd Kentucky, near Frank- 
• fort, March 2d, 1799. 

I recolleft to have seen Logan's speech in 
1775, in one of the public prints. That Logan 
conceived Cresap to be the author of the mur- 
der at Yellow Creek, it is in my power to give* 
perhaps, a more particular information, than any 
other person you can apply to. 

In 1774 I lived in Fincastle county, now di- 
vided into Washington, Montgomery and part 
of Wythe. Being intimate in Col. Preston's 
family, I happened in July to be at his house, 
when an Express was sent to him as the Coun- 
ty Lieut, requesting a guard of the militia to be 
ordered out for the prote&ion of the inhabitants 
residing low down on the north fork of Hoi- 
ston river. The Express brought with. him a 
War Club, and a note which was left tied Jo it 
at the house of one Robertson, whose family 
were exit off by the Indians, and gave rise for 
the application to Cok Preston, of which the 
following is a copy, then taken by tnc in my 
memorandum book. 
"Captain Cresap, 

"What did you kill my people on Yellovr 
41 Creek for ? The white people killed my kin, at 
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••« CoticsWga^ a great while ago ; and I thought 
44 nothing Of that.. But you killed my kin again 
*' on Yellow-Creek, and took my Cousin Pri- 
44 soner. Then I thought I must kill too ; and 
44 I have been three times to war since * but the 
44 Indians are not angry : only myself. 

44 Captain JOHN LOGAN." 

July2ift, 17741 ^ 

. With great respeft, I am Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant^* £ 
* HAR&Y INNES. , 



Allegheny County, st. > ^ ^ 

State of Pennsylvania. J 

Before me the subscriber, a*justice of the, 
peace in and for said county, p^rs>Qnally appear- 
ed John Gibson, Esquire, an associate Judge of 
same county, who being duly sworn deposeth 
and saith that he traded with the Shawneseand 
other tribes of Indians then settled on the Siota 
in the year 1773, and in the beginning of the 
year 1774, and that in the month of April of the 
same year, h* left the same Indian towns, and 
came to this place, in order to procure some 
goods and provisions, that he remained here on- 
ly a few days, and then set out in company with 
a certain Alexander JBlaine and M. Eliot by wa- 
ter to return to the towns on Siota, and that one 
evening as they were drifting in their Canoes 
near the Long Reach on the Ohio, they were 
hailed by a number of white men on the South 
West Shore, who requested them to put ashore, 
as they had disagreeable news to "inform them 
oT ; that we then landed on shore ; and found 
amongsttheparty,a Maj. Angus M'Dohald from 
West Chester; a Do&or Woods from sai»e 
*e2 
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place, and a party as they said of 150 men. 
We then asked the news. They informed us 
that some of the party who had been taking up, 
and improving lands near the Big Kanhawa ri- 
ver, had seen another party of white men, who 
informed th^m that they and some others had 
fell in with a party of Shawnese, who had been 
bunting on the South West side of the Ohio, 
that they had killed the whole of the Indian par- 
ty, and that the others bad gone across the coun- 
try to Cheat river with the horses and plunder, 
the consequence of which they apprehended 
N would be an Indian war, and that they were fly- 
ing away. On making enquiry of them when 
this murder should have happened, ,we found 
that it must have been some considerable time 
before we left the Indian tawns r and that there 
was not the smallest foundation for the report, 
as there was not a single man of the ShawneSe, 
but what returned from hunting long before this 
should have happened,. 

We then informed them that if they would 
agree to remain at the place we then were, one of 
us would go to Hock Hockung riv^r with some 
of their party, where we should find some of 
our people making Canoes, and that if we did 
not find them there, we might conclude that 
every thing was not right. Do£Vor Wood and 
another person then proposed going with me ; 
the rest of the party seemed to agree, but said 
they would send and consult captain Cresap 
who was about. two miles from that place. They 
sent off for him, and during the greatest part of 
the night they behayed in the most disorderly 
manner, threatning to kill us v and saymg the 
damned traders were worse than the Indians and 
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ooght to be killed. In the morning captain 
Michael Cresap came to the camp. I then gave 
him the information as above related. They 
then met in council, and after an hour or more 
captain Cresap returned to me, and informed 
that he could not prevail on them to adopt the 
proposal I had made to them, that as he had 
a great regard for captain R* Callender, a bro- 
ther-in-law of mine with whom I wasconne&ed 
in trade, he advised me by no means to think of 
proceeding any further, as he was convinced 
the present party Would fall on and kill every 
Indian they met on the river, that for his part 
he should not continue with them, but go right 
across the country to Red- Stone to avoid the 
consequences. That we then proceeded to 
Hocking and went up the same to the canoe 
. place where we found our people at w«rk, and 
after some days we proceeded to the towns on 
Siota by land, on our arrival there, we heard of 
the different murders committed by the party on 
; their way up the Ohio. 

This deponent further saith* that in the year 
1774, he accompanied Lord Dunmore on the 
expedition against the Shawnese and other In- 
dians on the Siota, that on their arrival within 
15 miles of the towns, they were met by a flag, 
and a white man of the name of Elliot, who in- 
formed Lord, Dunmore that the chiefs of the 
Shawnese had sent to request his Lordship to 
halt his army and send in some person, who un- 
derstood their language ; that this deponent, 
at the request of Lord Dunmore and the whole 
of the officers with him, went in ; that on his 
arrival at the towns, Logan the Indian, came 
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to where this deponent was sitting with the 
Corn-Stock v and other chiefs of the Shawnese, 
and asked him to walk out with him ; that they> 
went into a copse of wood, where they sat 
down, when Logan, after shedding abundance 
of tears, delivered to him the speech, nearly as 
related by Mr, Jefferson in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia ; that he the deponent told 
him then that it was not Col. Cresap who had 
murdered his relations, and that although his 
son. captain MichaekCresap was with the party 
who killed a Shawnese chief and other Indians, 
yet he was not present when his relations were 
killed at Baker's, near the mouth of Yellow 
"Creek on the Ohio ; that this deponent on his 
t eturn to camp delivered the speech to Lord 
Dunmore ; and that the murders perpetrated a» 
above were considered as ultimately the cause 
of the war of 1774, commtSnly called Crcsap's 
war. 

JOHN GIBSON. 

Sworn and subscribed the 4th A^ppil, } 

1800, at Pittsburgh, before me, "" > 

JER. BARKER. ) 



Extra* of a letter from Col. EBENEZER % ZANE, to tVie honotaUe 
JOHN BROWN, one of the Senators to Congress fr#m Kentucky ; 
datedWheeling, Feh. 4th, i8co. 

I was myself, with many others,^ in the prac- 
tice of making improvements on lands upon the 
Ohio, for the purpose of acquiring rights to the 
same. Being on the Ohio at the mouth of San-„ 
dy Creek, in company with many others, news 
circulated that the Indians had robbed some of 
the Land j obbers. This n£\vs induced the ped- 
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pie generally to-ascend the Ohio. I was among 
the number. On our arrival at the Wheeling, 
being informed that there were two Indians 
with some traders near and above Wheeling, a 
proposition was made by the then capita4n Mi- 
chael Cresap to way lay and kill the Indians 
upon the river. This measure I opposed with 
much violence, alledging that the killing of 
those Indians might involve the country in a 
war. But the opposite party prevailed, and 
proceeded up the Ohio with captain Cresap at 
their head. 

In a short time the party returned, and also 
the traders, in canoes ; but there were no Indi- 
ans in the company. I enquired what had be- 
come of the Indians, and was informed by the 
traders and Cresap's party that they had fallen 
overboard. I examined the canoe, and saw 
much fresh blood and some bullet holes in the 
canoe. This fully convinced me that the party 
had killed the two Indians, and thrown them 
into the river. _ 

On the afternoon of the day this a&ion ^ 
happened, a report prevailed that there 
was a camp, or party of Indians on the Ohio be- 
low and near the Wheeling. In consequence 
of this information, captain Gresap with his 
party, joined by a number of recruits, proceed- ' 
ed immediately down the Ohio for the purpose 
'as was ihen generally understood, of destroying 
the Indians above mentioned. On the succeed- 
ing day, captain Cresap and his party returned 
to Wheeling, and it was generally reported by 
the party that they had killed a number of In- 
dians. Of the truth of -this report I had no 
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doubt, as one of Cresap's party wasbadly woun- 
ded, and tbe party had a fres^ scalp, and a quan- 
tity of property, which they called Indian plun- 
der. At the time of the last mentioned trans- 
action, it was generally reported that the party 
of Indians down the Ohio were Logan and his 
family ; ,but I have reason to believe that this 
report was unfounded, 
o Within a few days after the transa6Uon 

above mentioned, a party of Indians werckill- 
ed at Yellow Creek, But I mhst do the memo- 
ry of captain Cresap the justice to say that I 
do not believe that he was present at the killing 
of the Indians at Yellow Creek. But ihere is 
not the least doubt in my mind, that the massa- 
cre at Yellow creek w£s brought on by the two 
transactions first stated. 

All the transactions, which I have related 
happened in the latter end of April 1774 : and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that they were the 
cause of the war which immediately followed, 
commonty called Dunmore's war* 

. 1 am witfi much esteem, 

"Yours, &€. 

EBENEZER ZANE. 



The Certificate of WILLIAM* HUSTON of Wwhjnrton eourtfv, i* 
the State of Pennsylvania, communicated by DAVID RIDDICK, 
Esq^ Prolhonotary of Washington county, Pennsylvania ; who Itk 
the letter inclosing it says "Mr. Witliam Huston is a man of esta- 
blished reputation in poi»t of integrity." x 

I William Huston of Washington county, in 
the Statfe of Pennsylvania, do hereby certify to 
whom it may concern, that in the year 1774, I 
resided at Catfishes camp, on the main path 
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from Wheeling to Red- Stone: that Michael 
Cresap, who resided on or near the Potowmac 
river, on his way up from the river Ohio, at the 
head of a party of armed men, lay sometime at 
ipy cabbin. , 

I had previously heard die report of Mr. - 
Cresap having killed some Indians, said to be 
the relations of " Logan'* an Indian chief. In 
a variety of -conversations with several of Cre- 
saps party, they boasted of the deed ; and that 
in the presence of their chief. They acknow- 
ledged they had fired first on the Indians, They 
had with them one man on a litter, who was in 
the skirmish. 

I do further certify that, from what I learned 
from the party themselves, I then formed the 
opinion, and have not had any reason to change 
the opinion since, that the killing, on the part 
of the whites, was what I deem the grossest ~ 
murder. I further certify that some of the 
party, wjio afterwards killed som^ worsen and 
otK^r Indians at Baker's bottom, also lay at my 
cabbin, on their iparch to the interior part fcfthe 
country ; they had with them a little girl, whose 
life had been spared by the interference of some 
more humane than the rest. If necessary I will 
make affidavit to the above to be true- Certi- 
fied at Washington, this 18th <lay of April, 
Anno Domini, 1798. 

WILLIAM HUSTON. 



! The Certificate of JACOB NEWLAND, of Shelby county, Kcntmky, 
communicated by the Hoaorablc Judge Innc», of Kentucky* 

Ipthe year 1774, I lived on the waters of 
Short creek, a branch of the Ohio, 12 miles 
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above Wheeling. * Sometime in June or in Ii^- 
ly of that year, capt Midiael Cresap raised k 
party of men, and came out under col M'Daniel, 
of Hampshire county, Virginia, who command- 
ed a' detachment against the Wappotommaka 
towns on the Muskinghum. I .met with capt. 
Cresap, at Red- stone fort, and entered his com- 
pany. Being very well acquainted with him, 
we conversed freely ; and he, among other con- 
versations informed me several times of falling 
2 in with some Indians on the Ohio some dis- 
tance below the mouth of Yellow Creek, 
and killed tv c or three of them ; and that this 
„ murder was before that of the Indians by 
Great-house and others, at Yellow Cretk. I 
do not recollef! the reason which capt. Cresap 
assigned for committing the aft, but never un- 
derstood that the Indians gave any offence.... 
Certified under my hand this 15th day of No- 
vember 5 1799, bi ing an inhabitant of Shelby 
countv, and state of Kentucky. 

JACOB NEWLAND. 



1T«- Certificate of JOHN ANDERSON, a tnetcrant i* Ffrdericksbarg, 
.. Virginia; communicated by Mann Page, Esq. of M; mfirjd, ueaj 
Fjedeiicksburg. who, in the lettci accompanying it savs. ' Mi. Jobn 
* Atidcrao.n baa for. many years p«t been s^tled iiv Ftcdci icksbur^;, in 
the mercantile line I have known him in prosperous and adverse situa- 
tions- He has always shewn the grntest dewier of Equanimity, htt 
lioi esly and veracity arc unimpeachable. These things can \>e ar- 
rested by all the respe&able part of the town and oei^hboihood of 
Fredericksburg." 

Mrv John Anderson, a merchant in Freder- 
icksburg, says, that in (he year 1774, being a 
trader in the Indian country, he was at Pitts- 
burg, to which place he had a cargo brought up 
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* flie river in a boat navigated by a Delaware In-, 
dian and a white man. That on their re- , 
t ; urn down the river, with a cargo belonging to 
Messrs. Butler, Michael Cresap fired on the 
boat, and killed the Indian, after which two men 
qf the name of Gate wood and others of the 
name of *Tumblestone, who lived on the op- 
posite side of the river from the Indians, with 
whom they were on the most friendly terms, invi- 
tee} a party of them to come over and drink with 
them; and that, when the Indians, were drunk, 
they murdered them to the number of six, among 
whom was Logan's mother. That five ' 
other Indians uneasy at the absence of their 
friends, came over the river to enquire after 
them ; when they were fired upon, and tu o were 
killed, and the others wounded. This was the 
origin .of the war, 

I certify the above to be true to the best of 
my recolle&ion. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

Attest. 
DAVID BLAIR, 30th June 1798. 



The Deposition of JAMES CHAMBERS,' communicated by David 
Riddick, Esq. Piothonotary of Washington county, BCnnsylvania, 
who in tht letter enclosing it shews that he .entertain* the most per. 
fed confidence in- the truth of Mr. CHAMBERS. 

Washington County, sc. 

Personally came before me Samuel Shannon, 
Esq, oneof the Commonwealth Justices for the 
County of Washington in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Jathes Chambers, who being sworn 

•The popular pronunciation of Tomlinsoa, which was the real name. 

F f 
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according to law, deposeth and saith that in the 
spring of the year '74, he resided tmthe frontiers 
near Bakers's bottom on the Ohio : that he had 
an intimate companion, with whom lie some- 
9 times lived, named " Edward King:" 

That a report reached him that Michael 
Cresap had killed some Indians near Grave 
- Creek, friends to an Indian, known by the 

name of* Logan : u That other of his friends, 
following down the river* having received intel- 
ligence, and' fearing to proceed, lest Cresap 
might fall in with them, encamped near' the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, opposite Bakers'^ 
bottom ;'%at Daniel Oeat-house had deter* 
tnined to kill them ; had made the secret known 
to the deponent's companion, King ; that the 
deponent wai' earnestly solicited to be of the 
party* and as an inducement, was told that they 
would get a great deal of plunder ; and fbrther, 
that the Iitdiahs w6uld be made drunk by Bfr 
fcer, and that little danger wbuld follow -the ex- 
pedition. The deponent refused hkving any 
hand in killing unoffending*people^ ftia com- 
panion, King/ went with Griat-nouse, with di- 
vers others, some of whom had beenlxAJe&ecl 
^at a considerable distance under an idea that *Jo« 
shua Baker's family was in danger frcrfu the 1*4* 
dians, as war had been <Sotam6n<^ ^bqtWe^ 
Cresap and them already $ -that-E^#af(*t|fe«^, 
as well as others of the party [ ttki wot cotte&k 
from the deponent the most minute 6iftttft&taf& 
cfcs of this affair ; they informed him thftt€J*ea£ 
house, concealing his people, s went over to the 
Indian encampments arid counted their nutnber, 
fHacTfowrid th^t they were too large a* party to. 
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attack with his strength ; that he then request- 
ed Joshua Baker, when any of them came tq 
his house, '(which they had been in tfye habit of) 
to give them \vhat rum they could drinks and 
to let him know when they were in a proper 
train, and that he would then fall on them ; that 
accordingly they found several men and women 
-at Baker's house ; that one of these women had 
cautioned Great-house, when over in th£ Indi- 
an camp, that he had bettter return home, as 
the Indian men were drinking, and that having 
Jieard of Cresap's attack on their relations dowi* 
the river, they were angry, and in a friendly man- 
ner told him to go home. Great-house, with his 
party, fell on them, and killed all except a little 
girl, which the deponent saw with the party *' 
after the slaughter : that the/ Indians in the 
eamp hearing the firing, manned two canoes, 
supposing their friends at Baker's to be attack- 
ed, as was supposed : the party under Great- 
bouse prevented their landing by a well dire£l> 
ed fire, which did execution in the canoes: that 
Edward King shewed the deponent one of the 
scalps. The deponent further saith, that the set- 
tlements near the river broke up, and he the de- 
ponent immediately repaired to Catfish's camp, 
and lived sometime with Mr. William Huston : 
that not long after his arrival, Cresap, with his 
. party, returning from the Ohio, came to Mr. 
Huston's and tarried some time: that in various 
conversations with the party, and in particu- 2 
Jar with a Mr. Smith, who had one arm only, 
he was told that the Indians were acknowledged 
and known to be Logan's friends which tney 
Tiad killed, and that he heard the party say, that 
Logan would probably avenge their deaths. 
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They acknowledged that the Indians passed 
Cresap's encampment on the bank of the river 
in a peaceable manner, and encamped below 
him ; that they went dtfwn and fired on the 
Indians, and killed several ; that the survivors 
flew to their arms and fired on Cresap, and 
2 wounded one man, whom the deponent saw 

carried on a litter by the party ; that the In-* 
dians killed by Cresap were not only Logan 's 
o relations, but of the women killed at Baker's 

one^was said and generally believed to be Lo T 
gan's sister; The deponent further saith, that 
on the relation of the attack by Cresap on the 
unoffending Indians, he exclaimed in their 
hearing, that it was an attrocious murder : on' 
which Mr. Smith threatened the deponent with 
the tomahawk ; so that he was obliged to be cau- 
tious, fearing an injury, as the party appeared to 
have lost, in a great degree, sentiment* of hu- 
manity as well as theeffe&s of civilization-.. • 
Sworn and subscribed at Washington, the 20th. 
day of April, Anno Domini 1798. 

JAMES CHAMBERS. 

Before SAMUEL SHANNON. 



=5i 



Washington County, sc 1 

I, David Reddick, prothonotary . of 
Seal. the court of common pleas, for the 

county of Washington, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, do certify that Samuel Shannon, 
Esq. before whom the within affidavit was made 
was, at the time thereof, and still is, a justice 
of the peace in and for the county of Washing- 
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ton aforesaid ; and that full credit is due teal! 
His judicial a£b as such as well in courts of 
justice as thereout. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of my office at 
Washington, the 26th day of April, Anno 
Domini 1798. 

DAVID REDDICK. 



The Certificate of CHARLES POLKE, of Shelby eounty, in Kentucky, 
• communicated by Judge lanes, of Kentucky, who in tfce lettering 

' closing it, together with NAv land's certificate, and his own declara* 
tiouof the information given him by Baker, says, «* I am well ac- 
quainted with Jacob Newland, he is a man of integrity- Charley 
Polkc and Joshua Baker both support respectable characters." 

About the latter end of April or beginning 
of May 1774, I lived on the waters of Cross 
creek, about 16 miles from Joshua Baker, who 
lived oiy he Ohio, opposite the mouth of Yel- 
low creek. , A number of persons collected « 
at my hous6, and proceeded to the said Ba- 
ker's and murdered several Indians, among 
whchm was a woman said to^be the sister of the 
Indian chief, Logan. The principle leader of 
the party was Daniel Great-house. To the 
best of my recolleftton the cause which gave 
rise to the lpurder was, a general idea that the 
Indians were meditating an attack on the fron* 
tiers. Capt, Michael Cresap was not of the 
party ;? buti I recoiled that sometime H before^ 
«he perpetration of the above faatrvf^cur^ 
rently reported that capt. Cresap had murdered 
some Indians on the Ohio, one or two> some 
distance below Wheeling. 2 

if 12 ' 
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Certified by me, an inhabitant -of Shelby 
county and state of Kentucky; this 15th day of 
November, 1799. 

CHARLES POLKE. 



The Declaration of the Honorable Ju^ge |NNES,of Frankfort, in 

Kentucky.. 

On the 14th of November, 1799, I acciden- 
tally met upon the road Joshua Baker, the per- 
son referred to in the certificate signed by Polke 
o who informed me that the murder of the In- 
dians in 1774, opposite the mouth of Yel- 
low creek, was perpetrated at his house by S2 
men, led on by Daniel Great -house ; that 12 
were killed and 6 or 8 wounded ; among the 
slain was a sister and other relations of the 
Indian chief, Logan. Baker says, captain Mi- 
chael Gresap was not of the party ; that some 
days preceding th€ murder at his house two In* 
, dians left him and were on their way home ; 
that they fell in with captain Cresap and a par- 
ty of land improvers on the Ohio, and were mur- 
dered, if not by Cresap himself, with his ap- 
probation ; he being the leader of the party* 
and that he had the information from Cresap* 

HARRY INNES. 



The jJeclaration of WILUAM ROBINSON, 

William Robinson, of Clarksburg, in the 
. county of Harrison, and state of Virginia, sub- 
scriber to these presents, declares that he was, 
in the year 1774, a resident on the west fork of 
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Monongahela river, 19 the county then called 
West Augusta, and being in hisiieldonthe 12th 
of July, with two other men, they were surpris- 
ed by a party of eight Indians, who shot down 
one of the others and made himself and the re- 
maining one prisoners ; this subscriber's wife 
and four children having been previously .con- 
veyed by him for safety to a fort about 24 miles 
off; that the principal Indian of the party 
which took them was captain Logan ; that Lo- 
gan spoke English well, and very soon mani- 
fested a friendly disposition to this subcriber, 
and told him to be of good heart, that he would 
not be killed, but must go with him to his town,, 
where he would probably be adopted in some 
of their families ; but above all things that he 
must not attempt to run away; that in the 
course of the journey to the Indian town he ge-> 
nefally endeavoured to keep close to Logan, 
who had a great deal of conversation with him, 
always encouraging him to be cheerful and 
without fear ; for that he would not be killed, 
but should become one of them ; and constant- 
ly impressing on him not to attempt to run a- 
way ; that in these conversations he always 
charged capt. Michael Cresap with the mur- 
der of his family : that on his arrival in the 
town, which was on the 18th of July, he was tied 
to a stake, and a great debate arose whether he 
should not be burnt ; Logan insisted on having 
him adopted, while others contended to burn 
him : that at length Logan prevailed, tied a 
belt of wampum round him as the mark of a- 
doption, loosed him from the post and carried 
him to the cabin of an old squaw, where Logan 
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pointed out a person who he said was thrs sub* 
criber's cousin ; and he Afterwards understood 
that the old woman was his aunt, and two others 
his brothers, and that he now" stood in the place 
of a warrior of the family who had been killed 
at Ydlow creek : that about three days after this 
Logan brought him a piece of paper, and told 
him he must- write a letter for him, which he 
meant to carry and leave in some house where 
he should kill somebody ; that he made ink 
with gun-powder, and the subscriber proceeded 
to write the letter by his dire&ion, addressing 
captain Michael Cresap in it, and fhat the pur- 
port of it was, to ask '* why he had killed his 
people ? That some time before they had killed 
his people at some place (the name of which 
the subscriber forgets) which he had forgiven ; 
but since that he had killed his people again at 
Yellow creek, and taken his cousin, a little girlj 
prisoner ; that therefore he must war against 
the whites ; but that he would exchange the. 
subscriber for his cousin. " And signed it with. 
Logan's name, which letter Logan took and 
set out again to war ; and the contents of this; 
letter, as rfecited by the subscriber, calling to, 
mind, that stated by Judge Innes to have been 
left/ tied to a war club, in a house, where a fam- 
ily was murdered, and that being read to the 
subscriber, be recognises it, and declare she ver* 
ily believes it to have heen the identical letter 
which he wrote, and supposes he was mistaken, 
in stating as he has done before from memory f 
that the offer of the exchange was proposed in 
the letter ; that it is probable it was only promis- 
ed him by Logan, but not put in the letter * 
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while he Was with the old woman, she repeated- 
ly endeavbred to makebim sensible that bysigns, 
shewed how they decoyed her friends she ~ 
had been of the party at Yellow creek^ and, 
over the river to drink, and when they were 
reeling and tumbling abaut, tomahawked them 
all, and th*t whenever she entered on this sub- 
v je6l she was thrown into the most violent agita- 
tions, and ihat he afterwards understood that r 
amongst the Indians killed at Yellow creek, 
was a sister of Logan, very big wkh child, 
whom they ripped optn, and stuck on a pole : 
that he coitfWi^d with the Indians till the month 
tif Novfc*tft>tr, Tvucii iju> tfas released in conse- 
quence of the peace made by them with Lord 
Diinmore : that while he remained with them, 
the Indians in general were very kind to him ; 
and especially those ' who were his adopted re- 
lations, but above all, the old woman and family 
in which he lived, who served him with every 
thing in their power, and never asked, or 
even suffered him to do any labor, seeming 
in truth to consider and respect him,, as the 
friend they had lost* All which several mat* 
ters and things, so far as they are stated to be 
of his own knowledge, this subscriber solemnly 
declares to be true,; and so far as they are sta- 
ted on information flom others, he believes them 
to be true. Given and declared under his 
hand at Philadelphia, this 28th day of Februa- 
ry, 1B00. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON. 
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The deposition oF Co]. William M'X^e, of Lincoln County, Kentucky, 
commuuicaud by ihe hon. John B.own, one of the Senators in Con- 
gre*t fiora Kentucky. f t*"* * o* a 

Colonel William M 4 Kee? of Lincohi^&unty 
declareth, that in atitunin 1774,'he ■command- 
ed as a captain in the Bottetourt Regiment un- 
der col. Andrew* Lewis, afterwards Gen, Lewis: 
and fought in the battle at the mouth of JKan- 
hawa, on the 10th of O&ober in that year. 
That after the battle, col. Lewis marched the 
militia across the Ohio, and proceeded towards 
the Shawnee Towns on Scfcrta ; but before they 
reached the Towns, Lord Dunmore, who was 
commander in thief of the armv, &*& had, with 
a large part thereof faj a Niy ijit '^Jft A y^ <ii l c^ i i r 
Hockhockin, when thebatde was fought, over- 
took the militia, and informed them of his hav- 
ing since the battle concluded a Treaty with 
the Indians ; upon which the whole array re- 
turned. 

And the said William declareth that, on the 
evening of that d^y on which the jun&ion of 
the troops took place, he.rtas in company with 
Lord Dunmore and several of his- officers, and 
also conversed with several who bad been with 
Lord Dunmore at the Treaty ; said William, 
on that evening, heard repeated conversations 
concerning an extraordinary speech made at 
the Treaty, or sent there by a chieftain of the 
Indians named Logan, and heard several at- 
tempts at a rehearsal of it. The speech as re- 
hearsed excited the particular attention of said 
William, and the most striding members of it 
were impAssed on his memory. 

And he declares that when Thomas Jeffer- 
son' $ notes on Virginia were published, and he 
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came to peruse the same, he was struck with 
the speech of Logan as there set forth, as be* 
ing substantially the same, and accordant with 
the Speech he heard rehearsed in the camp as* 
aforesaid, * 

Signed, WILLIAM M'KEE. 

Danville, December 18, 1799. 
\JD> ceitify thai Cq]. William M'Kee this clay signed the original cem- 
ficate,of which the foregoing is a true copy, iw our presence. 

JAMES SPEED, jun. 
J. H. DEWEES. 



T^eCertifcateofthe Honorable STEVENS THOMPSON MASON* 

one of the Senators in Congress frcm the State ol Vi'ginia. / 
*• LOCAN'sSpeech, delivered at the Treaty, after the Battle in which 
OoK LEWIS was killed in 1774." 

£ Here follows a copy of the speech agreeing 
verbatim with that printed in Dixon and Hun- 
teir's Virginia Gazette of February 4, 1775, un- 
der the Williamsburg head. At the foot is this 
certificate^."} 

r f * Ttbe. foregoing is a copy taken by me, when 
atfcoyn3&< school*. v *n the a ear 1775, or at far- 
UmstJri7)776y;and },ate|y found in ah old pock- 
QtofcpQk containing papers and manuscripts of 
tfeat^jiio^^ , t 
•>nt lo mSTEEyBNS THOMSON MASON. 

t»fcJBU$iry ? 3ftthfl798. , V !r .... ' 

A tdp^o? LO^#iS^ch%i^enhyvthe:Tate^3«neral MERCER, who 
fell in the battle of Tr-jaton^ M*$i r S J?% 6 » lto LEWIS WJLLi§, 

fisqutre, of Frede^^sburg, in Virginia, upwards of ip years ago, 
from the 6^6?^* Febrijfr'y ^S^rioirftnirnicatecl through MANN 

'^The0^^<M l oh!&^jA'Sf 9 aShawanese 
chief, to Lord Dun more," 
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TKe df portion of Cr>1- William M 1 ^"*, of Lincoln Co jntg. graft 

turn muii tea* <d by ihe boa. J > n i o*vo t unc of theStatiQCfcH 
girt* fium K mucky. 

Colonel William MKce of Lin col 
declareth, that in autumn 1774, he comm: 
cd as a captain in the Bottetourt Regiment 
dercol. Andrew Lewis, afterwards Gen. Lei 
and fought in the battle at the month of J 
hawa, on the I Oth of Oelubcr in tftat y 
That after the battle, col. Lewis mar 
militia across the Ohio, and proceeded 
the Shawnee Towns on Sciota ; but tx 
reached the Towns, Lord Dunmure, who 
commander in chief of the ann^j^ 
a large part thereof beWl^flPB^^to* , *d 
Hockhockin, when the battle u 
took the militia, and informed them 

since the battle concluded a 
the Indians p * upon w 
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[Here follows a copy or the speech, agreeing 
verbatim with that in the Notes on Virginia.] 

A copy of LOGAN 's SPEECH from the 
Notes on Virginia having been sent to captain 
ANDREW RODGERb of Kentucky, he sub- 
joined the following certificate. 

In the year 1774 I was out with the Virgi- 
nia Volunteers, and was in the battle at the 
mouth of Canhawee, and afterwards proceeded 
over the Ohio to the Indian Towns. I did not 
hear Logan make the above speech ; but, from 
the unanimous accounts of those in camp, I 
have reason to think that said speech was deliv- 
ered to Dunmore. I remember to have heard 
the very things contained in the above speech, 
related by some of our people in camp at that 
time. 

ANDREW RODGERS. 



Thedecl»ntionofMr.JOHNHECKEWELDER,fo. fcveral y.eavjatmt* 
nonary from the society of Moravians, among the western Indians. 

In the spring of the year 1774, at a time, 
when the interior part of the Indian country all. 
seemed peace and tranquil, the villagers on the 
Muskinghum were suddenly alarmed by two 
runners (Indians,) who reported " that the Big 
Knife, (Virginians) had attacked the Mingo 
settlement on the f Ohio, and butchered even the 
women with their children in their arms, and 
that Logan's family were among the slain." A. 
day or two after this, several Mingoes made 
their appearance : among whom were one or 
two wounded, who had in this manner effected 
thfcii 1 escape. Exasperated to a high degree, 
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pfter relating 8 the particulars > of this transaSijon, 
- (which, for humanity's sake I forbear to fneri- 
tioap,) after resting some time, on the treachery; 
of the Big JCnives, of their barbarity to those 
who are their friends, they gave a figurative de- 
scription of the .perpetrators ; named Cresap 
as having been at the head of this jnurderous, 
a&. They made mention of nine being killed 
.arid two wounded; and were prone to take re- 
venge on any person of 3 white color; for t 
which reason the missonaries had to shut them.-} 
pelves up during their slay, from this time 
terror daily increased* The exasperated friends 
^nd relations of these murdered women and, 
children, with the nations to whom they be- 
longed, passed and repassed through the villa- 
ges of the quiet Delaware towns, in search of 
white, people, making use,, of the most abusiye 
language to jhese (the Delawares,) since they 
would riot join in taking revenge. Traders 
had either to hide themselves, or try to get Out 
of the country the best way they could. And 
even, at this time, they yet found such true 
frieuds among the Indians, who, at the risk. of 
their own lives, conduced them, with the bes$ 
part ofjfdieir property, to Pittsburg ; although* 
(Shameful to relate !) these benefaftorswere, on 
their return jrom this mission, wayiaid,and fired 
upon by whites, while,crossing Big Beaver in 3 
canoe, $ncl had one man,aShawanese, named Sil- 
Verheels, (£ man of note in his nation) wounded 
in the body/ This exasperated die Shawanese 
$0 much, that they, qt at least a great part of 
them, immediately took an aflivfc part in the 
cause; and the Mingoes, (nearest connected 
with the former,) became unbounded in their 
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rage. A Mr. Jones, a son to a respeflable fam- 
ily of this neighbourhood (Bethlehem,) who 
was then on his passage up Muskinghum, with 
two other men, was fortunately espied by a 
friendly Indian wom^n, at the fatts of Musking- 
hum ; who through motives of humanity alone, 
informed Jones of the nature of the times, ^nd 
that he was running right in the hands of the 
enraged ; and put him on the way, where he 
might perhapsescape the vengeance of the strol- 
ling parties. One of Jones's men, fatigued by 
travelling in the woods, declared he would ra- 
ther die than remain longer in this situation ; 
and hitting accidentally on a path, he determin- 
ed to follow the same. A few hundred yards 
decided his fate. He was met by a party 
of about fifteen Mingoes, (and as it happened* 
almost within sight of White Eyes Towru) 
murdered, and cut ttfpieces; and his limbs and 
flesh stuck up on the bushes* White Eyes* 
on hearing the Scalp Halloo, ran immediately 
out with his men, /to see what the matter was ; 
and finding the mangled body in this condition, 
gathered the whole and buried it, - BtU next 
day, when some of the above party found on 
their return the body interred, they instantly 
tore np the ground, and endeavored to destroy 
or scatter about, the parts at a great distance. 
White Eyes, with the De la wares, watching 
their motions, gathered and interred the same a 
second time. The war party finding this out, 
ran furiously into the Delaware village, exclaim- 
ing against the conduct of these people, setting 
forth the cruelty of Cresap towards women and 
children, and declaring at the same time, that 
tkqy would, in consequence of this, csuelty f 
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£erv^ every white man the y should ^jneet with 
in the same manner. Times grew worse and 
worse, war parties w r erit out and took. scalps and 
prisoners, and the latter, in hopes it might be 
.of service in saving their lives, exclaimed 
against the barbarous a£t which gave rise to 
these troubles and against the perpetrators. The 
name of Great-house was mentioned as having 
been; accomplice to Cresap. So detestable, be- 
came the latter name among the Indians, that I 
have frequently heard them apply it to the worst 
of things ; also in quieting or stilling their chil- 
dren, I have heard them say, Hush ! Cresap 
will jfetcli you ; whereas otherwise, they name 
the Owl. The warriors having afterwards bent 
their course more toward the Ohio, and down 
the same, peace seemed with us already on the 
return ; and this became the case sdon after the 
decided battle fought on the Kanhaway . Tra v 
ders returning now into the Indian country 
again, related the story of the above mentioned 
massacre, after the same manner, arid 'with 
the spme words we have heard it related hith- 
erto. So the report remained, and was belie v. 
ed by all who resided in the Indian country. So 
it was represented numbers of times* in the 
peaceable Delaware towns, by the Enemy. So. 
the Christian Indians w r ere continually told they 
would one day be served. With this impres- 
sion, a petty chief hurried all the way from Wa- 
bash in 1779 to take his relations (who were 
living with the peaceable Delawares near Cos- 
haGhking,) out of the reach of the Big Knives, 
in whose friendship he never more would place* 
any confidence. " And when this man found 



that his numerous relations, would not break 
friendship with the Americans; nor fre refnov* 
moved, h.e took two of his relations (women) 
off by force, saying <f the whole crop should 
not be destroyed ; I will have seed out of it 
for a new crop :" alluding to, and repeatingly 
reminding these of the family of Logan, who 
he said had been real friends to the whites, and 
were cruelly murdered by them. 

In Detroit, where I arrived the same Spring, 
the report respecting the murder of the Indians 
on the Ohio (amongst whom was Logan's fami- 
ly) was. the same as related above ; and on my . 
return to the United States in the Fall of 1786, 
and from that time, wherever and whenever ia 
my presence, this subjefl was the topic of con- 
versation I found the renort still the same 1 ; viz, 
that a person, bearing the name of Cresap, was 
the author or perpetrator of this deed- 

Logan was the second son of Shikslle- 
hus, a celebrated chief of the Cayuga nation* 
Thi3 chief on account of his attachment to the 
English government, was of great service to 
tbe country, having the confidence of all the 
Six Nations, as well as that of the English, he 
Was very useful in settling disputes, &c.&c. 
He was highly esteemed by Conrad Weisser, 
^sq. (an officer for government in the Indian 
department,) with whom he a£led conjun&ly, 
and w$s faithful unto his death. His residence 
was at Shamokin, where he took great delight 
in a&s of hospitality to such of the white people 
whose business led them that way.* His name 

* The preceding account of ShikeHemus, (Logan's father) is copied 
from manuscripts ^of the Rev. <5* Pyrleeus, tvritteit between the yejH-» 
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and fame were so high on record, that count 
Zinzendbrf, when in this country in 1743, be- 
came desirous of seeing hiip, and aflualiy visi- 
ted him at his house in Shatnokin*. About the 
year 1772, Logan was introduced to me, by ah 
Indian friend ; as 6on to the late reputable 
. chief Shikellemus, and as a friend to the white 
people. In ^the course of conversation, I thought 
him a man of superior talents than Indians gen- 
erally were. The subjedi turning on vice and 
immorality, be confessed his too great share of 
this, especially his fondness for liquor. He 
exclaimed against the white people for imposing 
liquors upon the Indians ;.he otherwise admired 
their ingenuity ; spoke of gentlemen, but ob- 
served the Indians unfortunately had but a few 
of these as their neighbors, &c. He spoke of 
his friendship to the white people, \yished al- 
ways to be a neighbor to them, intended to set- 
tle on the Ohio, below Big Beaver ; was (to 
the best of my recolle&ion) then encamped at 
. the mouth of this river, (Beaver,) urged me to 
pay him a visit,&c. Note. Iwasth'en living at the 
Moravian Town on this River, in the neighbor- 
hood of Cuskuskee. In April 1773, while on 
ipy passage down the Ohio for Muskinghum, 
I called at Logan's settlement, where I receiv- 
ed every civility I could expeSt from such of 
the family as were atliome. . 

Indian reports concerning Logan, after the 
death of hifc family, ran to this; that he exerted 
himself during the Shawanee Avar, then so cal- 
led, to take all the revenge he could, declaring- 

r 
• See G. H. Hoskiel's history of the Mission of the United f* 
ren, &c. Fart II. Chap. II. Page 31. 

Gg2 
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he had lost all confidence in the white people. 
At tlie time of negociation, he declared his re- 
In&ance in laying down the hatchet, not having 
(in Iris opinion) yet taken ample satisfaction ; 
yet, for the sake of the nation, he would do it. 
His expressions, from time to time, denoted a 
deep melancholly. Life, said he, had become 
a torment to him : he knew no mo*e what plea- 
sure was : he thought it had been better if he 
had never existed, &c. &c. Report further 
states, that he became in some measure deliri- 
ous, declared he would kill himself, wcjnt to 
Detroit, drank very freely , and did not seem 
to care what he did, and what became of him- 
self. In this condition he left Detroit, arid on 
his way between that place and Miami, was 
murdered. In Oflober 1781, while as prison- 
er on my way to Detroit, I was shewn the spot 
where this should have happened. Having 
had an opportunity since last June of seeing the 
Rev, David Zeisberger, senior, missionary to 
the Delaware nation of Indians, who had resid- 
ed among the same on Muskinghura, at the 
time when the murder was committed on the 
family of Logan, I put the following questions 
to him. L Who he had understood it was 
that had committed the murder on Logan's fa- ~ 
mily ? And secondly, whether he had any know- 
ledge ofm speech sent to Lord Dunmore by 
Logan, in consequence of this a0air, &c. To 
Which Mr. Zeisberger's answer was : That he 
had, from that time when this murder was com- 
^Mtted to the present day, firmly believed the 
wi "nmon report, which he had never heard con. 
* * Tht* ec ' ,v * Zi ^ at one Cre^P was the author 

from mttU 



of the massacre ; or that it was committed by 
his order$ : and that he had known Logan as a 
Jboy, had frequently seen him from that time, 
and doubled not in the least, that Logan had 
seat such a speech to Lord Dunmo're on this 
occasion, as he understood from me had beetv 
published ; that expressions of that kind from 
the Indians were familiar to him ; that Logan 
ill particular was a man of quick comprehen- 
sion, good judgment and talents, Mr. Zeis- 
bjerger has been a missionary upwards of fifty 
years ; his age is ahout eighty ; spcafcs both 
the language of the Onondagoes ancj the Dda- 
wares ; resides at present on the Muskinghum, 
with his Indian congregation ; and is J^elove4 
and respe£ted by all who are acquainted with 
him, ' 

JOHN HECKEWELDE&. 



From thi« testimony the following historical statement result* : 

IN April or May 1774, a number of people 
being engaged in "looking out for settlements 
on the Ohio, information was spread among 
them, that the Indians had robbed some of the 
land-jobbers, as those adventurers were called. 
Alarmed for their safety, they collefted toge- 
ther at Wheeling creek. ^Hearing there that 
there were two Indians and some traders a lit- 
tle above Wheelings Captain Michael Cresap, 
one of the party, proposed to waylay and kill 
them. The proposition, though opposed, was 
adopted. A party went up the river, with Cre- 

# 1st murder of the two Indians by Cresap. 
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sop at their bead, and killed the two Indians* 
*The same afternoon it was reported that 
there was a party of Indians oft the Ohio, a lit- 
tie below Wheeling. 1 Crfcsap and his^party im- 
mediately proceeded down the river, and eiv 
camped on the bank. The Indians passed him 
peaceably, and encamped at the mouth of Grave 
creek, alittl^ below. Cresap and his party at- 
tacked thetn, and killed several. The Indians 
returned the fire and wounded one of Cresap's" 
party. Among the slain of the Indians were 
some of Logan's family. Col. Zane indeed 
expresses a doubt of it ; but it is affirmed, hy 
Huston and Chambers. Smith, one of the 
murderers, said they were known and acknow- 
ledged to be Logan's friends, and the party 
themselves generally said so ; boasted of it if* 
presence of Cresap; pretended no provocation;^ 
and expressed their expectations that Logan 
would probably avenge their deaths. 

Pursuing these examples t Daniel Great- 
house and one Tomlinson, who lived on the op- 
posite side of the river from the Indians, and 
were in habits of friendship with them, collect- 
ed atthe house of Polke on Cross creek, about 
16 miles from Baker's Bottom a party of 32 
men. Their object was to attack a hunting 
encampment of Indians, consisting of men, wo- 
men and children, at the mouth of Yellow crfcek y 
some distance above Wheeling.. ..They pro- 
ceeded, and when arrived near Baker's Bottom* 
they concealed themselves, and Great-house 

i Grave creek. , • 

r's Bottom, opposite Yellow creek, by Great- 
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irossed the river to the Indian Camp. Being 
among them as a friend he fcounted them, and 
found them too strong for an open attack with 
his force. While here, he was cautioned by- 
one of the women not to stay, for that the Indi- 
an men were drinking, and having heard of 
Cresap's murder of their relations at Grave 
creek, were angry, and she pressed him in a 
friendly manner, to go home ; whereupon, afte,r 
inviting them to come over and drink, he re- 
turned to Bakers, which was a tavern, and de- 
sired that when any of them should come to 
his house he would give them as much rum as 
they could drink. When his plot was ripe and 
a sufficient number of them were collected at 
Baker's and intoxicated, he and his party fell 
On them and massacred the whole, except a lit- 
tle girl, whom they preserved as a prisoner... . 
Among these was the very woman who had sav- 
ed his life, by pressing him to retire from the 
drunken wrath of her friends, when he was 
spying their camp at Yellow creek. Either 
she herself, or some other of the murdered wo- 
men, was the sister of Logan, very big with 
child, and inhumanly and indecently bwtcher. 
ed ; and there were others of his relations who 
fell here. 

The party on the other side of the river, 
^alarmed for their friends at Baker's on hear- 
ing the report of the guns, manned two canoes 
and sent them over. They were received, as 
they approached the shore, by a well dire&ed 
fire from Great-house's party, which killed 
some, wounded others, and obliged the rest tQ 

* 4th Rfurder by Great-house. 
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put back. Baker tells us there were twelve 
killed, and six or eight wounded. 

This commenced the war, of which LoganTs 
war club and note left in the house of a murder- 
ed family, was the notification. Ift die course 
of it, during the ensuing summer, great num- 
bers of infrocent men, women and children, 
fell vlftims to the' tomahawk and scalping 
knife of the Indians, till it was arrested in the 
autumn following by the battle at Point Plea- 
sant and the pacification with Lord Dunmore» 
at which the speech of Logan was delivered. 

Of the genuineness of that speech nothing 
need be said. It was known to the camp ydiere 
it was delivered ; it was given, out by Lord 
Dunmore and his officers ; it ran through the 
public papers of these states ; was rehearsed as 
an exercise at schools : published in the pa- 
pers and periodical works of Europe ; and all 
this, a dozen years before it was copied into the 
Notes on Virginia. In fine, General Gibson 
concludes the question forever, by declaring 
that he received it from Logan's hand, deliver- 
ed it to Lord Dunmore, translated it for him, 
and thvjt the copy in the Notes on Virginia is 
a faithful copy. 

The popular account of these transactions, as 
stated in the Notes on Virginia, appears, oh 
coHcfitingexacl information, imperfeft and er- 
roneous in its details. It was the bcliefof the 
day ; but how far its errors were to the preju- 
dice of Cresap, the reader will now judge. ... 
That he, and those under him, murdered two 
Indians above Wheeling j that they murdered 
& larger number at Grave creek, among whom 

J?4 
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were a part of the family and relations of Logan, 
cannot be questioned; and as little that this 
led to the massacre of the rest of the family at 
Yellow creek. Logan imputed the whole to 
Ccesap in his war note and peace-speech : the 
Indians generally imputed it to Cresap : Lord 
Dunmore and his officers imputed it to Cresap : 
the country with one accord, imputed it to 
him : and whether he were innocent, let the 
universal verdift now declare. 
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The declaration of Jphn Sappington^ receiv- 
ed after the publication of the preceding 
Appendix. 



I, JOHN SAPtTNGTON, declare myself to 
bs intimately acquainted with all the circum- 
stances respecting the destru&ion of Logo's 
family, and do give in the following narrative 
a true statement of that affair. 

Logan's family (if it was a family) was not 
killed by Cresap, nor with his knowledge, nor 
by his consent, but by the Great-house's and 
their associates. They were killed 50 miles 
above Wheeling;, near the mouth df Yellow 
Creek. Logan's camp was on one side of the 
river Ohio, and the house, where the murder ^ 
was committed', opposite to it on the other side. 
They had encamped there only four or five 
days, and during that time had lived peaceably 
and neighborly with the whites on the opposite 
side, until the very day the affair happened. 
A little before the period alluded to, letters 
had been received by the inhabitants from a 
man of great influence in that country, and 
who was then I believe at Capteener, inform- 
ing them that war was at hand, and desiring 
them to be on their guard. In consequence of 
those letters and other rumors of the same im- 
port, almost all the inhabitants fled for safety 
into the settlements. It was at the house of 
one Baker the murder was committed. Baker 
was a man who sold rum > and the Indians had 

ft 
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made_irequent visits at his house, induced pro- 
bably, by their fondness for that liquor. He 
hud been particularly desired by Cresap tore- 
move and take away his rum, and he was actu- 
ally preparing to move at the time of ihe mur- 
der. The\evening before a squaw came over 
to Baker's house, and by her crying seemed to 
'be in great distress. The cause of her unea- 
siness being asked, she refused to tell ; but 
getting Baker's wife alone she told her, that the 
Indians were going to kill her and all her family . 
the next day, that she loved her, did not wish 
her to be killed, and therefore told her what was 
intended, that she might save herself. In con. 
sequence of this information, Baker got a num- 
ber of men to the amount of twenty one to 
come to his house, and they were all there be- 
fore morning. A council was held, and it was 
•determined, that the n(ien should lie concealed 
in the back apartment ; that if the Indians did 
come and behaved themselves peaceably, they 
should not be molested ; but it not, tne. men 
were to shew themselves and aft accordingly. 
Early in the morning seven Indians, four men 
and three squaws, came over. Logan's brother 
was one of them. They immediately got rum, 
and all, except Logan's frother, became very 
much intoxicated. At this time all the men 
were concealed, except the man of the house, 
Baker, and two others who staid out with him. 
Those Indians came unarmed. After some 
time Logan's brother took down a coat and 
hat belonging to Baker's brother-in-law, who 
lived with him, and put them on and setting his 
arms a-kimbo, began to strut about, till at ~ 
Hh 
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length coming up to one of the men, he at. 
tempted to strike him* saying " white man, son 
of a bitch/' The white man, whom he treated 
thus, kept out of his way for some time ; biit 
growing irritated he jumped to his gun, and 
shot the Indian as he was making to the door 
with the coat and hat on him. The men who 
lay concealed then rushed out, and killed the 
whole of them, excepting one child, which I 
believe i$ alive yet. But before this happened, 
one with two, the other with five Indians, all 
naked, painted -and armed completely for war, 
w^re discovered to start from the shore on 
which Logan's camp was. ' Had it not been 
for this circumstance, the white men would not 
have adled as they did ; but this confirmed 
what the sqaaw had told before. The white 
men, having killed as aforesaid, the Indians in. % 
the house, ranged themselves along the bank* 
of the river, to receive the canoes. The canoe ' 
with the two Indians came near, being the fore- 
most. Our men fired upon them and killed 
them both. The other canoe then went back. 
After this two other canoes started, v the one con- 
taining eleven, the other seven Indians, paint* 
ed and armed as the first. They attempted to 
land below our men ; but were fired upon, had 
one killed, and retreated, at the same time 
firing back. To the best of . my recollection 
there were threfc of the Great-houses engaged 
in this business. Tins is a true representation 
of the affair from beginning to end, ,1 was in- 
timately acquainted with Cresap, ^nd know he 
had no hand in that transaction. He told me 
tt himself afterwards at Redstone Old Fort, that 

*74- *' 4 
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the day before Logan's people were killed, he, 
wjth a small party, had aft engagement with a 
party of Indians on Capteener, about forty^- four 
miles lower down. Logan's people were killed 
at the mouth of Yellow creek, on the 24th of 
May, 1774 ; and the 23d, the day before, Cre- 
sap was engaged as already stated/ I know 
likewise that he was generally blamed £or it, 
and believed by all who were not acquainted 
with the circumstances, to have been the per- . 
petrator of it* I know that he despised and 
fyated the Great-houses ever afterwards on ac- / 
count of it. I was intimately acquainted with 
General Gibson, and served under him during 
the late war, and I have a discharge from him 
now lying in the . land-office at Richmond, to 
which I refer any person for my chara&er, who 
might he disposed to scruple my veracity, I 
was likewise at the treaty held by Lord Dun- 
more with the Indians at Chilicothe % As for 
the speech said to have been delivered by Lo- 
gan on that occasion, it might have been, or 
might not, for any thing I know, as I never 
heard of it till long afterwards. I do not be- 
lieve that Logan had any relations killed, ex- 
cept his brother. Neither of the squaws who 
^were killed was his wife. Two of them Were 
old women, and the third, with her child winch 
was saved, I have the best reason in the world 
to believe was the wife and child of general 
Gibson. I know he educated the child, and 
took care of it, as if it had been his own. Whe- 
ther Logan had a wife or not, I cant say ; but J 
ft is probable that as he was a chief, he consi-^r 
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dered them all as his people. All this I am 
ready to be qualified fo at any time. 

JOHN SAPPINGTON. 
Attest, Samuel M*Kee, Junr. ; 



Madifon County, February 13th, 1800. 

I do certify further that the above named 
John Sappington told me, at the same time and 
place at which he gave me the above narrative, 
that he himself was the man who shot the bro- 
ther of Logan in the house as above related, and 
that he likewise killed one of the Indians io one 
t>f the canoes, which came over from the oppo- 
site shore. 

He likewise told me, thatCresap never said 
an angry word to him about the matter, al- 
though he was frequently-in company with Cre-~ 
sap, and indeed had been, and continued to 
be, in habits of intimacy with that gentleman, 
and was always befriended by him on every 
occasion. He further told me, that after they - 
had perpetrated the murder, and were flyings 
into the settlements, he met with Cresap (if I 
recolledt right, at Redstone Old Fort;) and 
gave him a scalp, a very large fine one, -as' he 
expressed it, and adorned with silver. This 
scalp, I think he told me, was the scalp of 
Logan's brother; though as to this I am not 
absolutely certain. 

Certified by 

SAMUEL M'KEE, Junr. 
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